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NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 

In the number of line-of-battle cruisers, the abstract of the Bri- 
tish navy for this year agrees precisely with that of the last; but, 
in commissioned ships of the line, the former shows a trifling- 
superiority.* There is also, in the whole number of vessels, an 
increase of 61 ; but the total of commissioned cruisers, the best 
criterion of improvement, is not proportionably affected. The 
number of ships and vessels, the result of captures from the 
French, Dutch, and Spaniards, appears considerable.t On the 
other hand, the loss sustained by the British navy during the year 
1796, and which, with the exception of one vessel, and that of 
a very small class, captured, and three accidentally burnt, hap- 
pened through bad weather, far exceeds the loss of any similar 
period since that memorable year for hurricanes, 1780. The loss 
of life too, as will appear by the proper list, J was afflictingly 
severe. Among the acquired line-of-battle ships, are four that 
were purchased, while building, of the East India company ; and 
the whole of the seven new frigates, two of which averaged 1000 
tons each, were built of fir. 

By an admiralty order, dated on the 20th of June, 1796, the 
complements of the different classes of frigates in tlie Britisli 
navy were fixed on a new scale as follows ; 

Men and boys. 

r- ^ % 

Establ. Net.} 
284 281 

264 261 

240 237 

254 251 

240 237 

215 212 

1^5 193 

155 1^0 

* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 5. 

J See Appendix, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

1 See Appendix, N<ju 4. 

5 Deducting the widows’ men. 
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Cbv.. in Abstracts. 

Z and A 38 gun-frigate . . . 
i? and C 36 „ 18-pdr. . . 

jD „ „ 12-pdr. . . 

^ and 7^*32 „ 18-pdr. . . 

G „ „ 12-pdr. lai^( 

a „ „ „ small 

I 28 
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2 BmilSH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 1796. 

T||e number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to British navy at tbe commencement of the year, was 
Admirals 24 

. Vice-admirals .38 

> Rear-admirals .... 35 

,, superannuated 27 

Post-captains ... . 483 

» » 23 

Commanders, or sloop-captains . 282 

Lieutenants 2038 

„ supeiannuated 26 

Masters 451 

and the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
the year, was 120,000.* 

As soon as the royalists in La Vendee were subdued, and Spain 
was on the eve of becoming an ally in the war, France bent her 
serious thoughts upon the invasion of England; in which attempt 
she was to be assisted by the fleets of Holland and Spain. A 
close intimacy subsisted between Vice-admiral Truguet, the 
French minister of marine, and General Hoche, who was to com- 
mand the army destined to be employed in the expedition ; and, 
as is not invariably the case in combined opemtions, both the 
admiral and the general entered alike heartily into the cause, and 
concurred in all the principal details of the gigantic plan which 
their united labours had prepared. 

Before, however, the plan was finally settled, a secret com- 
mittee was summoned to meet at the house of the Director Car- 
not. Here it was discovered, that the state of the treasury would 
not admit of the plan’s being adopted to its full extent. It was 
therefore resolved to confine the expedition, " for the present,” to 
a descent upon Ireland ; a country whose disafiected inhabitants 
would, it was known, greet the invaders with joy, and yet whose 
capture by France w ould be inflicting a blow upon England, of 
which she might never recover. 

In the summer of 1796 two agents, from the secret Executive 
Directory of the Society of United Irishmen, repaired to Paris, 
and held several conferences yith the ..icmbers of the French 
Directory ; from whom the former received renewed assurances 
of the most prompt succour in men, arms, and munitions of war. 
The republican government offered to send 26,000 men ; but the 
Irish directory expressed themselves satisfied with 16,-000. As 
soon as matters were nearly ripe. Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor feigned a journey to Germany, and, having 
traversed thatjcountry, had an bterview, by appointment, with 
General Hoche, at Bfile in Switzerland. Here the traitors and 
the French general finally arranged their plan of prdceedings. 

According to Vice-admiral Truguet’s plan, the Brest fleet was 

* / 

wiSee Jtjppendik, |No.jS, ^ 
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to have a double destination. The 15 two-deckers, of which 
with the Oc6an (late Peuple) and Invincible three-deckers, and 
two others repairing in the harbour, it was then composed, were 
first to escort to the coast of Ireland a strong division of Hocbe’s 
troops, distributed on board the fleet, consisting, besides those 
15 line-of-battlc ships, of 12 frigates and several transports. 

The debarkation effected, Vice-admiral Villaret Joyeuse, to 
whom the naval command of the expedition had been intrusted, 
was to detach himself, without loss of time, with the eight best 
sailing line-of-battle ships of the fleet, and hasten to the Isles of 
France and Bourbon. There he was to embark the black troops, 
which the agents of the Directory, who had gone out in Rear- 
admiral Sercey’s frigate-squadron, had, after enfranchising all the 
slaves in the colony, been directed to organize. These troops 
Admiral Villaret was to carry to the succour of Tippoo-Saib ; 
and, having landed the men, was to co-operate with Rear-admi- 
ral Sercey in doing all possible mischief to the British factories 
and commerce on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. After 
this M. Villaret and his eight sail of the line and five or six fri- 
gates would probably pass to the aid of the Dutch, who had 
already paid over to the hands of the French minister of marine 
the sum of 1,200,000 francs, as the estimated cost of equipping 
the squadron which France had promised should, in conjunction 
with a Dutch squadron, attempt the recapture of their late east- 
ern possessions. 

The seven sail of the line expected at Brest under Richery, 
and the five which M. Villeneuve was bringing from Toulon, 
would amply replace the eight carried off by M. Villaret, and 
were to transport to Ireland the remainder of the troops attached 
to the expedition. As, however, M. Villaret saw nothing but 
India, and General Hoche nothing but Ireland, there was a want 
of harmony between the two chiefs ; and Hoche, as possessing 
the greatest interest with the government, got M. Villaret re- 
moved from the naval command, and Vice-admiral Morard-de- 
Galles appointed in his stead. 

It was the intention of M. Truguet, that the expedition should 
leave Brest before the end of October, or the beginning of No- 
vember at the latest; but General Hoche, being desirous to trans- 
port Mie whole of his troops in one trip, preferred waiting the 
arrival of the two daily-expected squadrons. 

On the 6th of November M. Richery, having gained intelli- 
gence that a British sq^uadron, whose force, if he had been 
informed of it, he would nave found ta consist of only seven sail 
of the line (one a three-decker) and two frisate% was cruising 
about 90 miles to the south-west of Belle-Isle, considered it too 
hazardous to attempt entering Brest; be therefore, with bis seven 
two-deckers and three frig^es, put into Rochefort. Here the 
French admiral remained Antil inmrmation reached him, that Sir 
Roger Curtis had returx^ idlU^port with his squadron* Thus 
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left at liberty to proceed, M. Richery, on the 8th of December, 
got under way with five of the best conditioned of his line-of- 
bittle ships and his three frigates; and, on the morning of the 
Ikh, passing barely in sight of Sir John Colpoys's fleet, and 
chasing away his frigates stationed off the mouth of the harbour, 
the French admiral anchored in Brest. 

Two only of M. Richery 's five ships, the Pegase (late Bar- 
ras) and Revolution, were in a state soon to put to sea again : 
and these were ordered to be refitted, and have their troops 
(600 each) and stores embarked within 24 hours, it bemg the 
determination of General Hoche not to wait any longer for the 
arrival of M. Villeneuve. 

The chief point of debarkation was to be Bantry bay ; in 
which three different anchorages were chosen, to be used accord- 
ing to the state of the weather. If tlie wind blew from the 
eastward, which was out of the bay, the fleet was to anchor in 
Bear liaven, situated between Great-Bear island and the main. 
If the wind blew from the westward, the fleet was to descend 
the bay to its bottom, and anchor, one division between the 
eastern extent of Whiddy island and the main, and the other 
directly athwart the entrance of Glengary harbour. If, in 
addition to a favourable wind, the weather should be moderate, 
the whole fleet was to anchor at the entrance of the river Cum- 
bola. Should any unforeseen circumstances prevent the fleet 
from entering Bantry bay, it was to proceed to the mouth of the 
river Shannon, and there effect the debarkation. Every captain 
in the fleet was provided with a large chart of the intended 
scene of operations, on which the different anchorages, as well 
in Bantry bay as at the mouth of the Shannon, were clearly 
marked out. In short, every precaution had been taken, by the 
able officer who then presided over the French marine, to pre- 
vent any failure in the naval part of the expedition. 

On the 16th of December, the day on which the Pegase and 
Revolution were to have been ready, the fleet got under way 
from the road of Brest, and anchored in front of the goulet, 
between Caraaret and Bertheaumc bays. Here Vice-admiral 
Morard-de-Galles awaited the arrival of tw'^ ships; and, while 
he is doing so, we will give a description of the whole of the 
force placed under his command. It consisted of the 


Gun-ship 

80 


T j ( Vice-odmiral Morard-de-Oalles. 

Indomptablc ^ Commodore Jacques jJedout. 

DroitsHle-rHomme \ /ran^is-Joseph ^uvet. 

r i Commodore Jean Raimond La Crosse. 

n I Rear-admiral Joseph Marie Nielly. 

Constitution i Commodore Louis L’Hdritier. 

) !^ar-admiral Richeiy. 

^ Captain Clement Laronier. 

Nestor .o Commodore Chas.-Alex.-Ldon Durand-Linois. 

I, Revolution Rene-M.-£t. Dumanoir-le-PeUey. 
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Gim-ihlp 

Fougueux .Commodore EspriuTranquille Maistral. 

Trajp „ Julicn Le Ray. 

Mucius „ Pierre-Maul. Jul. Querangal. 

Tourville Captain Jean-Baptiste Henry. 

Pluton „ Jean-Marie Lebrun. ^ 

74 Eole „ Joscph-Picrre-Andr^‘ Malin. 

Wattigny „ Henri- Alexandre Thevenard. 

Cassard „ — Dufay. 

Redoutable „ Moncousu. 

Patriote „ La Fargue. 

, Seduisant „ Dufosscy. 


Frigates, Sccvola (rasd), impatiente, Romainc, Immortalitt^ Tortue, Bcl- 
lone, Bravoure, Charerite, Cocarde, Fraternite, Rcsolue, Sirenc, and Sur- 
veillante. 

Brig^corvettes, AfTronteur, A talari te, Mutine, Renard, Van tour, and Volti- 
geur. 

Transports, Nicodemo, Fille-Unique, Ville-de-Lorient, SufFreii, Justine, Alle- 
gro, Experiment ; and 

Powder-vessel Fiddle, a frigate armed en flute. 

So that the expedition was composed of 17 ships of the line^ 
13 frigates, six corvettes, seven transports, and a powder-ship, 
in all 44 sail of vessels. On board of each liiic-of-battle ship 
were 600 troops. The Scevola carried 400 ; each of tlie frigates 
260 ; the six corvettes 300 between them ; three of the trans- 
ports 450 each ; three others 300 each, and one (a horse trans- 
port) 60; making a total of 16,200 men, that is, rank and file, 
or, including officers of all ranks, at least 18,000. But some of 
the English accounts represent the number at 20,000, and 
others as high as 26,000. In addition to the troops, which 
consisted of both cavalry and infantry, the fleet carried a quan- 
tity of field-artillery, besides ammunition and stores of every 
description. The command er-in-chief of the land forces, as 
already mentioned, was GenA*al lloche, having under him, 
among other general officers of note. Generals Grouchy, Borin, 
and Humbert. 

On the 16th, in the forenoon, just as the Pegase and Revolu- 
tion were descried coming through the goulet, the French 
fleet at anchor in Camaret bay began getting under way, with 
the wind from the eastward, and consequently as fair as it could 
blow. At 4 p.m., which at this season of the year is nearly 
dark, all the ships were under sail, and steering for the passage 
du Raz, the route which had been selected by M. Morard-de- 
Galies, in spite of the dangers it presented, the better to conceal 
his movements from the British admiral cruising ofFUshant; 
and whose fleet had that morning been counted from the look- 
outs at 30 sail great and small ; so the French <|iccounts state^ 
but the number appears to have been greatly overrated. 

Contrary, as it would appear, to the directions of the.«minister 
of marine, all the French ^idmirals, except Richery, embarked 
on board frigates: the two commanders-in-chief were in the 
Fratemite; Kear-admiral Bouvet, with the second in command 
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of the troops, in the Immortalite ; and Rear-admiral Nielly in 
the R6solue. Finding the darkness coming rapidly on and the 
wind growing variable, M. Morard-de-Galles resolved not to 
attempt the passage du Raz, and accordingly signalled his fleet 
to steer for tne passage d^roise, or that directly in front of the 
port. Owing to the darkness, few of the ships saw the signal, 
or the alteration which the Fraternitc, the better to mark the 
admirars intention, had made in her course. The consequence 
was, that the greater part of the fleet entered tha narrow passage 
du Raz ; while the remainder followed the admiral through the 
wide opening of ITroise, hoping to rejoin their companions soon 
after rounding the Saintes. 

Several circumstances, besides the darkness and the partial 
change in the course, conspired to disorganize the fleet at its 
departure from port ; a fleet of ships, by the composition of their 
crews and the lumbered state of their clecks, ill prepared at best 
to encounter difficulties of any kind. Besides the guns fired and 
lights shown by the Frateriiite, to denote the change in her 
course, the corvette Atalante was directed to stand into the 
middle of the fleet, and there fire guns to enforce the signal of 
the commander-in-chief. While this was doing, guns were 
heard, and rockets and blue lights seen, in various directions. 
Part of the guns proceeded from the Seduisant 74, which had 
struck on the Grand-Stevenet rock, near the entrance of the pas- 
sage du Raz ; and which ship in the course of the night, was 
entirely lost, with her captain, several other officers, and about 
680 out of her 1300 in crew and passengers. Other guns, with 
some rockets, proceeded from a British frigate, and contributed 
in no small degree, to add to the confusion which prevailed in 
the French fleet. 

This was the 44-gun frigfte Indefatigable, Captain Sir 
Edward Pellew ; who, having under his orders the 38-gun 
frigate Revolutioniiaire, Captain Francis Cole, 36-gun frigates 
Amazon and Phoebe, Captains Robert Carthew Reynolds and 
Robert Barlow, and hired armed lugger Duke-of-York, com- 
manded by Mr. Benjamin Sparrow, had been directed to watch 
the Brest fleet, and communicate every movement to Vice- 
admiral Colpoys, at his rendezvous about eight leagues to the 
westward of Ushant. On the 11th, when Sir Edward descried, 
as already related, the squadron of M. Richery entering the 
road, he despatched the Amazon to England and the Phoebe to 
the admiral. On the 15th, at 3 h. 30 m. p. m., although be had 
been chased several times by a line-of-battle ship and five 
frigates statioirad in Bemheaume biay, Sir Edward was close 
enough in to discover ^he Frenchij fleet coming through the 
goulet, and immediately ^nt the Phjjeb^, who had since rejoined, 
to Vicei admiral Colpoys.; ■ ' ^ 

On the t6th, at aayli^t, hkvih»tci^d ofl' and on during the 
night, the Indeftttigaol^arii^ R^v^tn^naire made sail on a 
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wind towards Brest; and at noon» when Saint-Mathias point 
bore from the Indefatigable east by north and Ushant north by 
east, the two frigates again got a sight of the French fleet, which 
had now anchored between Camaret and Bertheaume bays. ,iAt 
3 h. 30 m P.M., on seeing the fleet get under way, Sir Edward 
despatched the Revolutionnaire to the admiral, and, with the 
Indefatigable alone, continued at his post, having, at 4 h. 15 m. 
p. M., the Bee du Raz bearing south by east half-east. The 
Indefatigable now managed to keep just ahead of the French 
fleet on its way out, and was sometimes^ within half-gun shot 
only of the leading ship. At 7 p. m. she began firing guns and 
sending up rockets ; at 7 h. 30 rn. hove to, and at 8 h. 30 m., 
having observed several of the French ships haul close round 
the Saintes, filled and made all sail to the north- west. 

On losing sight of the enemy a few minutes afterwards, the 
Indefatigable fired half and quarter minute guns, burnt blue 
lights, and hoisted a light at each mast-head. At midnight 
sne hauled by the wind to the southward; and, at 6h. 30m. 
A. M. on the 17th, Sir Edward sent the lugger with despatches 
to Falmouth, and shortly afterwards proceeded thither himself. 
The Brest fleet and its memorable proceedings on this occasion 
now claim our exclusive attention. 

On the 17th, at daybreak. Rear-admiral Bouvel, having 
cleared the passage du Raz, found himself in company with 
only nine sail of the line, six frigates, including his own, and 
one transport. He therefore opened his despatches, as directed 
ill the case of separation, and by them learnt, that he was to 
make Mizen Head on the coast of Ireland, and cruise off there 
during five days, when a frigate would join him with fresh 
instructions. Making sail, about noon, with this destination in 
view, the rear-admiral did not proceed straight to Cape Clear, 
lest he should encounter the British fleet, but steered to the 
westward, and continued sailing in thjf^ direction until daylight 
on the 19th, when he altered his course to north. Shortly after- 
wards his advanced frigate signalled 16 vessels; which proved 
to be part of the expedition, and at noon joined company. Rear- 
admiral Bouvet now had under his command 15 sail of the line, 
10 irigates including the Scevola, thd^e corvettes, and five 
transports. The missing line-of-battle ship was the Nestor, and 
the missing frigates, the Fraternite, Cocarde, and Romaine. 

On the 20th the weather was extremely foggy. On the 21st, 
at 7 h. 30 m. a. m., the advanced frigates gained a sight of 
.Dursey island, and shortly afterward^ of Mizen Head. Having 
arrived off the entrance of Bantry b^, the rtmr-admiral made 
the signal to prepare *-to anchor. By this time ‘several pilot- 
boats, mistaking the fle^ for Rritisth, had got among the lead- 
ing frigates, and wells dwined by the orders of the admiral, who 
^thus round himself proinBd wjlth pilbts for almost every ship in 
liis fleet. M. Boav^t ty for three days, no ship 
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had appeared off the coast, and that the only force at anchor in 
Cork harbour consisted of six frigates.' 

During the whole of the 21st, and a part of the 22d, the fleet 
be^Jt against a fresh easterly wind, and made very little way. 
Finding this to be the case, the rear-admiral, at 4 p. m., anchored 
his frigate a little to windward of the eastern extremity of Great- 
Bear island, and was soon joined by eight ships of the line, a 
second frigate, four corvettes, and one transport. The remain- 
der of the ships, their captains having been signalled to act 
according to their own discretion, kept under way, and at day* 
light on the 23d were not to be seen by the ships at anchor. 

During the whole of this day and night it blew hard from the 
eastward, and there was a heavy sea in the bay ; but on the next 
day, the 24th, the wind moderated, not sufficiently, however, in 
rear-admiral Bouvet’s opinion, for the ships to weigh : they there- 
fore continued at their anchors. A council of war, held this day 
on board the Immortalit6, decided that the 6000 troops on board 
the ships present should be disembarked ; and General Grouchy, 
now the commanding officer of the land-forces, made a formal 
requisition to that effect to Rear-admiral Bouvet. 

Although he had received no instruction on that head, to guide 
him in case of separation, the rear-admiral immediately de- 
spatched *a corvette to reconnoitre the coast; and, on learning 
that there was a creek near at hand, where several boats might 
land together, he got under way with his ships. This was at 4 
p. M., and consequently too late to effect much at this season of 
the year. Moreover the wind and sea began to get up, and 
the pilots pronounced that a storm was brewing. The ships 
thereupon reanchored ; and at night the gale came on so violently 
from tne eastward, that the frigates pitched forecastle under. 

On the 25th the gale increased. Several of the line-of-battle 
ships drove from their anchors and stood out to sea. One of them, 
the Indomptable, ran fou^of the Rcsolue, and carried away all 
the frigate’s masts. In the evening the Immortalite, having 
parted one cable, was obliged to cut the other, to save herself 
from going on shore. On clearing the bay, the frigate could do 
nothing but scud, and continued, for^three dtiys, running before 
the wind. 

On the 29th the wind moderated, and beqame fair for return- 
ing to.Bantry bay, from which the Imiportalite then bore south- 
west distant about 20 leagues. Apprehensive, however, that he 
should find none of his ships there, ana having only a few days’ 
provisions on board, Rear-admiral Bouyjet steeired fqr Brest, and 
on the Ist of Janfaary at 1 a. m. entered.the road ; where he was 
joined the same day by the IndomptablaSO, and the Fougueux,. 
Mucius, Redoutable, and Patriote 74k ; 

We have already mentioned that, 20th of December, 

the Nestor 74, and Fratemite, Cocarde frigate^ 

were sailing in cempanylB^ At thiaj||^[ ajiTappearB by tbv 
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^umals^ they were very near to the division of ' admiral 
JBouvet; but each admiral was concealed from ^ other's view 
by the thick fog that prevailed. The violent wind, which dis- 
persed that fog, separated those four ghips in spite of all thoir 
endeavours to keep together; ^d on the next day, the 21st, 
when nearly in sight of tho C6ast of Ireland, the Fraternity found 
herself almost under {he guns of an English frigate (described as 

un vaisseau rage”)j which she at first took for the Romaine* 
As soon as {he mistake was discovered, the Fraternity made all 
sail, cfoselv pursued by the frigate ; and from whom her escape 
apjbeared doubtful, until darkness enabled her to alter her course. 

This chase had carried the Fraternity to a great distance from 
-lie Irish coast ; and, now that the admiral wished to return, the 
wind blew violently from the eastward. After beating about 
until the morning of the 29th, the Fraternitc obtained a shift of 
wind in her favour, and stood towards Bantry bay. In her way 
thither, the fngate met the Ryvolution, in company with the 
Scyvola rase ; whose crew and passengers the 74 was occupied in 
removing, to save them from perishing in the vessel, which, un- 
able from age and weakness to withstand the violence of the gale, 
was then in a sinking state. The two mortified commanders-in- 
chief now learnt that not a ship of their fleet remained in the 
bay : they persevered, however, in steering towards it, until, on 
the second day. Captain Dumanoir sent to inform the admiral 
that, with so many hands as he now had on board (upwards of 
1600), his provisions would not hold out much longer. This 
determined the two chiefs, on board of whose frigate a part of the 
Sccvola's crew had also been received, to return home. 

On the 8th of January, at 7 a.m., in latitude 6 F north, 
longitude 13° 11' west from Greenwich, the wind at north-east, 
the Fraternity and her consort fell in with, and immediately 
tacked away from, the British 32-gim frigate Unicorn, Captain 
Sir Thomas Williams, and 36-gun frigate Doris, Captain the 
Honourable Charles Jones ; from whom the 32-gun frigate 
Druid, Captain Richard King, had just parted company, along 
with the French transport Ville-de-Lorient, captured the pre- 
ceding evening. This precipitate flight of the French 74 and 
frigate brought with it an evil little suspected by the two com- 
manders-in^chief on board the latter. Eleven ships belonging 
to their fleet were at that very time to windward, chasing the 
Unicorn and Doris ; and which ships the Ryvolution and Fra- 
ternity might also have discovered,, had the latter continued a 
short time longer upon thfe course they had been steering. 

On the next inornii^, the 9th, the Unicorn knd Dons again 
fell in with the Wo nench ships, who again tacked to the 
westward ; at w^i^i tiny ^he' Unicom was within two’ miles of 
them. Having ^^pewtfate imaginary danger, the French 74 
and frigate/ on ^ of » the 10th, had a real cause for 

their fears, (bhased by Lord Bridport's fleet; 
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and from' 9!.> ^ owed their escape to the hazy and tem- 
pestuous state ^ ' ' weather. Considering it no lon^r safe to 
persist in steering lo lUl ' !>'«tward, the R^rolution and Fraternitd 
altered their courae to sc . ^ On the morning of the 14th they 
made the Isle of R6, and en.^ ^-ochefort the same afternoon. 

If the ships, which did not read, ot Vify driven out of Bantry 
bay, suffered so much by stress of we&iiif--, • of those that 
remained in it met a still worse fate. On tlic ‘J**t*' "ff December 
the Justine transport was captured, and the Imp ovr-.' ‘ fri^te 
cast away, on the coast near Crookhaven, with the ‘ ^<dl 
the latter’s crew and passengers, except seven. Early in Jai ^ 
the Surveillante went on shore in Bantry bay, and a portion of 
her crew fell into the hands of the British : the remainder got 
on board some of the ships in company: On the 7th the Ville- 
de-Lorient transport was taken as already mentioned ; as on the 
5th had been the Tortue frigate by the Polyphemus 64. On 
that, or the following day, the Fille-Unique transport foundered 
in the bay ; and two or three of the men of war which eventu- 
ally escaped, were, on more than one occasion, very critically 
drcumstanced. 

Eight or nine of the ships made their appearance off the river 
Shannon ; but all at len^h quitted the coast of Ireland, and 
steered towards that of France. On their way thither, the 
Suffren and Allegro transports were taken ; also the Atalante 
brig-corvette. The loss of one, and the return to port of six of 
the line^of-battle ships, we have already noticed. On the 11th 
of January the Constitution, Trajan, Pluton, Wattigny, and 
P4gase, arrived at Brest, the latter having in tow the dismasted 
R4solue ; and on the 13th the Nestor, Tourville, Eole, and 
Cassard, reached the same port. This leaves but one line-of- 
battle ship unaccounted for, and to her we shall attend presently. 
With resect to the frigates not alrea^ mentioned as captured 
or lost, the whole of tn^b^ arrived at Brest, either on the 1st, 
lltb, or 13th of January, except the Bravoure and Fratemite, 
one of which put into Lorient, and the other, as already stated, 
into Rochefort. 

Among the ships which, after the failure at Bantry bay, pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the river Shannon, the second point of de- 
barkation intended to be attempted, was the Droits-de-l’Homme, 
the^ flag<4hip of Rear-admiral Bouvet, but now commanded, 
during his absence in the Immortality, by Commodore la Crosse, 
a very able and experienced officer ; and on board of which ship, 
as commanding officer of one division of the troops, was the 
famous General*'Humbert. On the 5th of January, when about 
four leagues from the mouth of the Shannon, the Droits-de- 
PHomme^was fortunate enough to fall in with the Cumberland, 
Captain Peter Inglis, a deeply-laden sMb letter-of-marque, from 
Barbadoes’ boui^ to l^erpool. I^J^ removed all ffie crew 
and passengers , except rae chidf amt#-hnd cook, consisting of 
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three infantry-ofllcers, two masters of merchantmen, two women, 
and 48 seamen and soldiers, the French commodore sent on 
boarc^a prize-master and ten men, and ordered the ship for 
France. On the 7th, having cruised eight days off Loup Hea^, 
the Droits-de-rHomme looked a second time into Bantry bay, 
and, seeing there no signs of the fleet, steered for the French 
coast, intending to make her first landfall at Belle-Isle. 

On the 9th the commodore lost sight of the coast of Ireland, 
and on the 13th considered himself to be about 25 leagues from 
the coast of France, in the latitude of Penmarck point. Thick 
weather coming on, M. la Crosse determined, for the present, 
to approach no nearer to the land. The Droits-de-l’Iiomme, 
accordingly, stood to the southward under easy sail, with the 
wind fresh on 'her starboard beam. 

At 1 p. M. a ship was seen to windward which loomed very 
large in the fog, and appeared to be chasing the Droits-de- 
rMomme, from whom snc was distant very little more than a 
league. Shortly afterwards a second ship was seen astern of 
the first. Judging them to be enemies, the French 74 immedi- 
ately made sail to escape, or, at all events, to allow time for 
preparation. The wind, which still blew from the westward, 
liad now increased considerably, and the sea was becoming very 
turbulent. At 3h. 30 m. p. m., having run some distance to 
the south-east, two other ships were seen on the lee bow, ma- 
noeuvring, apparently, to cut off the DroitVde-rHomme from 
the land. 

These were the British 44-gun frigate Indefatigable, Captain 
Sir Edward Pellew, and 36-gun frigate Amazon, Captain Robert 
Carthew Reynolds ; and who, it appears, when by their account 
in latitude 47° 30' north, Ushant bearing north-east distant 50 
leagues, had discovered the Droits-de-rHomme, bearing from 
them north-west, about the same time that the latter descried the 
two ships to windward. These seei||kto have been considered 
by M. la Crosse as a part of Sir Edmid’s squadron ; but we 
rather think they were the French 74 Revolution and frigate 
Fratemite, on their way to the Isle of 116. At all events, we 
have ascertained from the best authority, the Indefatigable's log, 
that no other vessel than the Amazon was cruising with her; 
noi had been, except the Duke-of-York lugger, and she had 
parted company a fortnight previous. 

At 4 h. 16 m., which was shortly after the Indefatig*able had 
discovered the stranger to be an enemy^’s two-decker without a 
poop, and with her lowerdeck ports shut, the Droits-de-rHomme, 
in a squall, caixied away the maintopsail braces, and, almost at 
the same instant, her fore and main tramasts. This important 
circumstance, although omitted in Sir Edward Pellewis letter, is 
mentioned in the Indefatigable's log. The utmost despatch was 
now used in clearing the wreck from the lee-guns, lest the 
enemy, profiting by the circumstance, should commence his 
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attack on that side. In the course of a quarter of an hour or 
20 minutes, this necessary duty was performed, and the Droits* 
de-rHomme, under her courses and mizen topsail, was gqjpg at 
tl^e rate of five knots an hour. 

As the two British ships, having lost none of their masts, were 
probably running a third faster, the leading ships, the Indefati* 
gable, then between seven and eight miles of her consort, arrived, 
at about 5 h. 30 m. p. m., within hail of the Droits-de-rHomme 
astern, and shortening sail to close-reefed topsails, did not run 
to leeward, as the French think she ought,* but hauled up to 
pour in a raking fire. The two-decker, however, managed to 
haul up also, and a broadside was exchanged, accompanied on 
the part of the French ship by an immense discharge of musketry. 
The Indefatigable now tried to pass ahead of her antagonist, and 
rake her in that direction ; but the Droits-de-rHomme defeated 
that manoeuvre likewise, and attempted to run the frigate on 
board. TJiis the latter, very naturally, did her best to evade, 
and succeeded ; not, however, without receiving into her stern a 
close, but, owing in a great degree, no doubt, to the violent 
motion of the sea, comparatively harmless broadside. 

Another cause may, and indeed must, have contributed to the 
diminution of effect produced by the two-decker’s fire : her lower- 
deck ports, being nearer to the water’s edge by 14 inchesf tlian 
those of the generality of French 74s, were obliged to be shut 
almost as soon as opened, to keep out t*ic quantity of water that 
was rushing through them, and wliich actually poured down 
upon the prisoners in the cable-tier.| It was not merely the 
roughness of the sea, but the heavy rolling of the ship for the 
want of sails to steady her, that thus rendered her lower battery 
useless to her : a disadvantage of so serious a nature, as to give 
'quite a new feature to the combat she was engaged in. 

That combat continued between the Indefatigable and Droits- 
de-l’Homme until about 6 h. 45 m. p. m. ; when the Amazon, 
having come up under a press of sail, poured a broadside, within 
pistol-shot distance, into the French ship’s quarter. The Amazon 
then tried to pass astern of her antagonist ; but, as in the In- 

* “ Alors le batiment ennenii Ic plus proche (e’etait celui du commodore)^ 

3 ui se trouvait ti petite portee de canon dans Ics eau\ du vaisseau les Droits- 
e-rHomme; serra toutes les voiles (pi’ll avait miscs debors pour chasser, et 
s’etablit sous une voilure commo3e pour le combat. II perdit par-la un temps 

S r^cieux. En effet, s’il c*ut sur-lo-champ prolonge le vaisseau fran 9 ais par 
essous le vent, il cut pu le canonner sans qu’il eiV ete possible a celui-ci de 
lui ripostcr d’un seul coup, a cause du danger qu’il cut couru dc mettre le feu 
aux voiles, qui couvraieiit une grande partie de ses canons, et dent il lui filt 
devenu bien difficilfi de sc dcbarrasser sous le feu de I’artillerie ennemie.”-* 
Vicioires et Cangiiites, tome vii., p. 293. 

A British army officer, who was a prisoner on board, and whose " Nar* 
rative, given at p. 465, vol. vii. of the “ Naval Chronicle,” sajra, ** two 

feet and a half lower than usual but the above account, as taken from the 
French themselves, i$ probably the more correct. 
t Lieutenant Pipen’s Nanitllve. See last note. 
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defatigable’s case, the Droits-de-rHomme appears to have so 
manoeuvred as to avoid the raking fire, and bring both her 
antagonists on one side. Between them and her the cannonade 
was maintained, with mutual spirit, until about 7 h. 30 m. p. m.; 
when both British ships shot ahead, the Amazon, chiefly on aft- 
count of the quantity of sail she carried, and the Tndefatigalble, 
in order to repair her damaged rigging. The Droits-de-rHomme 
profited by tnis interval of non-action, to put herself a little to 
rights ; and her crew found time to recover from the confusion 
caused by the recent bursting of one of the 18-pounders. The 
^hip, meanwhile, continued running to the east-south-east; 
partly because, in her disabled state, and especially since the 
wind had drawn more to the southward, she could lie no higher, 
and partly as it would appear, because the haziness of the 
weather of late had prevented her commander from knowing 
exactly where he was. 

At 8 li. 30 m. p. M. the two British ships, the one having re- 
duced her sails, and the other refitted as well as the time would 
allow', reapproached, and recommenced the action with great 
judgment as well as spirit. They stationed themselves one on 
each bow of the French ship ; and, by regulating- their speed, 
and yawing to starboard and port alternately, raked her by turns. 
In tne mean while the Droits-dc-lTIomme, by yawing first on 
one tack and then on the other, managed to get her two oppo- 
nents oocasior lly under her guns. With such disadvantages on 
her side in the cannonade, the 74, numerously manned as she 
•as, naturally had recourse to boarding whenever an opportunity 
otfered ; ’mt frigate was so imi)ruclent, or so inattentive, 

IS to c h('.r tc come in contact, althougli, in nianceuvring to 
get out of the way of their huge antagonist (in reference to the 
Am^-zon at iCast), both jhip® received an occasional raking fire, 
not much more effectual, however, than that first received by the 
Indefatigable. 

At 10 h. 30 m. p. M., the mizenmast of the Droits-d-rHomme, 
being in a tittering state from the w'ounds it had received, was 
cut away to enable it to fall clear of the deck. After this, the 
two British ships cht*nged their positions, and attacked their op- 
pont^nt on the quarter. Having expended all her round shot 
out 60 j the Droits-de-rHomme began firing shells; and if even, 
as the ^French state, these kept the British ships at a greater 
distance, they did not, as far as we can learn, produce any very 
serious effect either upon their hulls or their crews. Many of 
the French crew had by this time been killed or disabled at their 
quarters ; but the ship^s fire did not slacken on that account, as 
fresh hands, out of the numerous party on boarrf, were constantly 
sent from below to supply the loss.’**^ 

At 1 A. M. on the 14th no officer belonging to the Droits-de- 
THomme had been badly hurt : one of her lieutenants, however, 


♦ Victoires et Conquetes, tome vii.i p. 297. 
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then received a grape-shop in the arm, and several other officers^ 
in succession, were wounded. With the exception of a second 
interval from its commencement, of three quarters of an hour or 
so (but which we are unable precisely to fix), occasioned by the 
British ships retiring to secure their wounded masts, the action 
continued to be furiously maintained on both sides until, by the 
Indefatigable’s tirne^ about 4 h. 20 m. a. h. ; when the sudden 
appearance of land, close on board of all three ships, caused the 
Indefatigable and Amazon to haul off from the threatened danger,, 
and the far more disabled Droits-de-rHomme to make a similar 
effort. Thus terminated an engagement, which had lasted, in- 
cluding the two intervals of suspension, for which an hour and 
a half may be allowed, about ten hours and a half: the French, 
indeed, fixing the time of its commencement at 6 h. 16 m. p. m., 
and of its close at 6 h. 15 m. a. m., make the duration of the action 
13 hours. 

During the whole of this long engagement, the sea ran so 
high, that the people on the main decks of the frigates were up 
to their middles in water. So violent, too, was the motion of 
the ships, that some of the Indefatigable’s guns broke their 
breechings four times ; some drew their ring-bolts from the side, 
and many of the guns, owing to the water having beaten into 
them, were obliged to be drawn immediately after loading. A 
scene nearly similar was acting on board the Amazon; and, 
when the firing ceased, the crews of both ships, notwithstanding 
the increased demand for their exertions owing to the new perils 
that assailed them, were almost worn out with fatigue. 

The Indefatigable had four feet water in the hold, and all her 
masts were in a wounded state. The main topmast was com- 
pletely unrigged, and was saved only by uncommon alacrity. The 
Amazon had nearly three feet water in her hold. Her mizen 
topmast, gaff, spanker-boom, and maintopsail yard, were en- 
tirely shot away ; her fqur and main masts and four and main 
yards, cut through by slmts, and her sails and rigging of every 
sort, more or less injured. As an augmentation to her loss of 
rigging, the Amazon had expended, in reeving new braces and 
o&er purposes, every inch of spare cordage. 

For so much injury in materiel^ that which the two British 
ships suffered in personnel bore, in comparison with other cases, 
a somewhat inadequate proportion. The Indefatigable, out of 
her crew (admitting all to have been on board) of 330 men and 
boys, had her first lieutenant (John Thompson) and 18 men 
wounded; 12 of these not in a serious manner, and chiefly with 
splinter-contusions. The Amazon’s loss, out of a crew of about 
260, amounted ^to three men killed, and 16 badly wounded. 
The casualties on board this frigate being thus at least equal to 
those of the Indefatigable,* a ship so much more large and 

* Sir Edward, when he said, in reference to the Amazon, ** Her condition, 

1 think, was better than ours,iliSuld only have judged fiom appearance^ having 
had no communication with his consort. 
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powerftil, no doubt can remain^ that the Amazon most nobly sus-* 
tamed her part in the eng^ment. 

The loss on board the lJroits-de»r9omme, out of a crew, in* 
eluding her arm^passengers, of at least 1350 men,* amounted 
to three army-officers and 100 sailors and soldiers killed, and 
seven officers of the shipi about an equal number of army-offiders 
and 100 sailors and soldiers, placed hors de combat,’’ or badly 
wounded. Therefore, including the slightly wounded, we may 
fairly state the total at 103 killed and 150 wounded. The se- 
verity of this loss reduces that on board the two frigates 
to little or nothing. That no more than three men should have 
been killed and 34 wounded by the Are of a two-decker (nominally 
so, at least), continued for eight or nine hours, the chief of the 
time at close quarters, can indeed only be accounted for by the 
violent motion of the sea, felt the more" by the Droits-de* 
I’Homme on account of the loss of her masts, the height of the 
line of fire to which the 74 was restricted, especially as against 
antagonists so comparatively low in the water, and the excellent 
bow and quarter positions, which those antagonists, by their su- 
perior activity, were enabled to maintain. 

The powerless state of the Droits-de-l’Homme*s principal 
battery, during the greater part, if not the whole, of the engage- 
ment, would render unfair any statement that did not, upon the 
face of it, make allowance for so very important a circumstance. 
Hence, we have omitted the usual statement of comparative 
force. We need only remark that, in broadside weight of 
metal, the two frigates, chiedy on account of the powerful 
battery of the Indefatigable, who carried long 24s below and 
42-pounder carronades above, would have had rather the ad- 
vantage, even against the French ship with the whole of her 
guns in a condition to act. The action undoubtedly did credit 
to all that were concerned in it ; yet, had the combatants pos- 
sessed sea-room, the 74 not lost her topmasts and been eased of 
her supeiiluous hands, and the state of the weather been such as 
to have admitted the constant use of her long 36-pounders, who 
is there that can say which party would have ultimately pre- 
vailed ? 

Having gone through all that relates to this extraordinary 

* This is less by 200 than the number for which he^-mon^ was paid ; 
bvt, in this instance, die customary vouchers, the certificates of the three 

I irincijpal French officers, were necessarily obliged to be dispensed with. In 
ieu of them, Uiere were depositions, first by the master of the Cumberland, 
that he believed the number of men on boara the Droits-de-l’Homme to have 
been between 1500 and 1600 ; and then, by the first and second captains^ of 
the cwtured Fren^ ^gate Tortue, that they believed tllfe crew of the Droits- 
de^r Homme to have been 700, and the soldiers on board about 800. In op- 
position to this, a French semi-official accounlTof the action statei^the crew at 
650 (in which number Lieutenant Pipon agrees), and the troops, exclusive of 
several 8taffofficerB,at 600. The amount in the text admits the troops to have 
been 700. • 
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action, we shall now endeavour to describe the awful but interest- 
ing occurrences that so closely followed its sudden termination. 
At about 4 h. 20 m. a. m. the moon, opening rather brighter than 
it had done, showed to Lieutenant George Boll, who was watch- 
ftilly looking out on the Indefatigable’s forecastle, a glimpse of 
the* land, bearing north-east, or right ahead, distant about two 
miles ; and, scarcely had the lieutenant reached his captain with 
the intelligence, ere the breakers were visible to all. The In- 
defatigable was then close to the Droits-de-l’Homme’s starboard 
bow, and the Amazon was near to her on the larboard one. 
The Indefatigable’s crew, with that calm self-possession which 
chamcterizes British seamen, instantly hauled on board the 
tacks, and the ship made sail to the southward. 

The land could not then be ascertained, but it was supposed 
to be Ushant ; and, in that case, no particular fears were enter- 
tained. But, just before day, breakers were seen upon the lee 
bow. The ship was instantly wore to the northward, and the 
lingering approach of daylight was by all anxiously expected. 
It came at about 6 h. 30 m. ; and, the land appearing very close 
ahead and on the weather bow, and breakers to leeward, the 
ship was again wore to the southward, in 20 fathoms’ water. In 
the direction of the land was seen, at 7 h. 10 m. a. m., the French 
74, broadside uppermpst, with a tremendous surf beating over 
her. The Indefatigable, the wind blowing dead on the shore 
now known to be that of Audierne bay, passed, at the distance 
of about a mile, the wreck of her late opponent, without the 
possibility, unfortunately, of affording her any succour. Her 
own safety, indeed, depended on her weathering the much 
dreaded Penmarcks. This, at about 11 a.m., the Indefatigable 
accomplished, passing to windward of the rocks about "half, 
or, as the log says, three quarters of a mile. 

At the time that the Indefatigable, on first discovering her 
danger, had wore to the southward, the Amazon, to whom her 
consort had promptly made the night-signal of danger, had wore 
to the northward. In about half an hour afterwards, every 
effort of her officers and crew to work their crippled ship off the 
shore having proved unavailing, the Amaze*, struck the ground. 
The ship’s company, with the exception of six men that stole 
the cutter and were drowned, preserved themselves by making 
rafts. These conveyed thfe people in safety to the shore, but it 
was only to be made prisoners. Every officer and man of the 
Amazon’s crew that survived the action, with the exception of 
the above six, were by 9 a. m. safely landed. A party of French 
soldiers immediately marched them off to Audierne, a town 
situated about a^ league from the wreck ; thence to Duarnez, and 
subsequently to Quimper. Here the prisoners remained, and 
were welHreated. 

It is almost superfluous to state tliat, when Captain Refolds 
and his oMcers, of the 2^ of the succeeding September (having 
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just before been exchanged)^ were put to trial for the loss of the 
Amazon^ they were most honourably and fully acquitted of dl 
blame, and with every sentiment of the court's highest ap«> 
probation.” Both first lieutenants, Mr. John Thompson, of t^ 
inde&tigable, and Mr. Bendall Robert Littlehales, late of Ahe 
Amazon, were most deservedly promoted to the rank of com- 
manders. 

In describing the Amazon's loss by the fire of the Droits-de- 
THomme, we omitted to state, that Lieutenant Littlehales, while 
standing by the side of his captain, was knocked down by the 
wind of a 36-pound shot. Captain Reynolds lifted him from 
the deck, and ordered some of the men to take him below. By 
the time, however, that the men had reached the foot of the 
quarterdeck ladder. Lieutenant Littlehales recovered his senses, 
and forthwith returned to his post ; but his chest and the upper 

E art of his arms were for several weeks afterwards black and 
lue.* 

The details we are about to give of the melancholy fate that 
attended the Droits-de-l’Hommc and her numerous crew, wo 
shall extract partly from a French account, and partly from the 
narrative of Lieutenant Pipon, to which we have already alluded. 
The proximity of the land was discovered at about the same time 
on board the Indefatigable and Droits-de-l’Homme ; but the 
latter, partly perhaps owing to accident, makes the time 6 h. 15 m.. 
instead of 4h. 20 m. a.m. Very soon after the fatal discovery 
had been made, and just as she had altered her course to avoid 
the danger, the foremast and bowsprit of the 74 fell over her 
bows. This checked the way which the ragged mainsail had 
given to the ship, and hastened the catastrophe. 

The French commodore now resolved to bring up ; but all the 
anchors, except two, had been lost in Bantry bay, and the cables 
of these had been rendered useless by the enemy^s shot. How- 
ever, a stout hawser was bent to one of the anchors, ready for 
letting go. Meanwhile, the remains of the mainsail having blown 
from the yard, the ship scarcely moved ahead. The anchor was 
now dropped in 12 fathoms ; but it did not hold an instant, and 
the ship presently struck (according to the French account, at 
7 A. m ) on a bank of sand, directly opposite to the town of Plou- 
zenec in the bay of Audierne. The second shock carried away 
the mainmast by the board. Four or five guns of alarm were 
fired ; and, to ease the ship and endeavour to keep her upright, 
several of the guns were thrown overboard. 

The instant the danger had become evident to the French crew, 
the exclamation, Pauvres Anglais ! pauvres i^glais ! montez 
bien vite, nous sommes tous perdus ! ” resounded through the 
ship* The English prisoners, wnose station during the battle had 
been the cable-tier, rushed on deck. Here was an awfiil sight : 

* Marshall, vol. ii., p. 287. 

VOL. II. 
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the decks slippery, with human gore, the ship without a mast 
standing, and the breakers all around. The indefatigable was 
seen on the starboard quarter, standing off, in ajnost tremendous 
sea, from thaPenmarck rocks, which threatened her with instant 
destruction. On the larboard side, at the distance of about two 
miles, was seen the Amazon, whose fate had just been sealed. 
That of the Droits-de-rHomme drew near. She struck. Shrieks 
issued from every quarter of the ship, and all was horror and dis- 
may. Many early victims were swept from the wreck by the 
merciless waves, which kept incessantly breaking over the ship. 
Daylight appeared, and tne shore was seen lined with people ; 
but who, in the stormy state of the weather, could not render the 
least assistance. 

As soon as it was low water some of the boats were launched. 
The first two were carried away by the waves before a person 
could embark in them, and were dashed to pieces against the 
rocks that lined the beach. A pass-rope, or mt-et^vient, was 
next tried ; and a raft, constructed of spare yards, was made fast 
to the end of a rope, which was slackened by degrees from the 
ship, to allow it to drift on shore ; but, the weight of the rope 
retarding the raft in its progress, and a sea washing off some of 
the men that were upon it, the remainder cut themselves clear 
and gained the shore. The attempt to get a rope on shore by 
this means was again tried, and again failed. At lent^h the 
ship’s master-sailmaker, Laniande by name, offered to swim on 
shore with a cord, to which a suitable pass-rope might afterwards 
be attached ; but, by the time he had reached about half way to 
the shore, he became exhausted with fatigue, and was dragged 
on board again by his own cord, without the aid of which he 
would certainly have perished. The day closed, and an awful 
night ensued. 

TThe dawn of the second day, the loth, brought with it but an 
increase of misery. Owing to the sea having stove in the stern, 
and filled the hold with water, the people had now been nearly 
30 hours without any food, and the wants of nature could by 
many scarcely be endured. At low water this day a small boat 
was hoisted out, and an English j;aptain and eight seamen, part 
of the prisoners, succeeded in reaching the shore. Elated at the 
success of these daring fcjlows, all thought their deliverance at 
Baiid, and many of the Frenchmen launched out on their rafts ; 
but alas ! death soon put an end to their hopes. Another night 
was lingered through. On the third day, the 16th, larger rafts 
were constructed, and the largest boat was got over the side. 
The intention i\as, to place in this boat the surviving wounded, 
the two women and six children, and the helpless men ; but the 
notion o^ equality, prevailing over every other consideration, de- 
stroyed all subordination, and neatrly 120 men, in defiance of 
their officers, jumped into the boat and sank it. A wave of an 
enormous ma^tude Mlae at the same instant ; and, for nearly 
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a quarter of an hour, neither the boat nor its contents ^re yisible. 
Too soon, however, were seen the bodies of thewietebed Vietima 
floating in all directions. Touched with the melandholy'ftte of 
so many of his brave comrades, a French adjutant-^en^lral, namhd 
Renier, resolved to gain succour from the shore, or id the 
.attempt. He plunged into the sea, and was drowned. 

Already nearly 900 souls (according to Lieutenant Pipon, but 
we think the number is overrated) had perished, when the fourth 
night came with renewed horrors. Weak, distracted, and want- 
ing every thing,” says the lieutenant in his narrative, " we en- 
vied the fate of those whose lifeless corpses no longer needed 
sustenance. The sense of hunger was already lost, but a parching 
thirst consumed our vitals. Recourse was had to wine and salt 
water, which only increased the want. Half a hogshead of vine- 
gar floated up, and each had half a wineglass full. This gave a 
momentary relief yet soon left us again in the same state of 
dreadful thirst. Almost at the last gasp, every one was dying 
with misery, the ship, which was now one third shattered away 
from the stern, scarcely afforded a grasp to hold by, to the ex- 
hausted and helpless survivors. The fourth day (the 17th) 
brought with it a more serene sky, and the sea seemed to sub- 
side; but to behold, from fore and aft, the dying in all directions, 
was a sight too shocking for the feeling mind to endure. Almost 
lost to a sense of humanity, we no longer looked with pity oii 
those who were the speedy forerunners of our own fate, and a 
consultation took place to sacriffee some one to be food to the 
remainder. The die was going to be cast, when the welcome 
sight of a man-of-war brig renewed our hopes, A cutter speedily 
followed, and both anchored at a short distance from the wreck. 
They then sent their boats to us, and, by means of large rafts, 
about 150, of near 400 who attempted it, were saved by the brig 
that evening: 380 were left to endure another night's misery, 
when, dreadful to relate, above one half were found dead next 
morning.” 

The man-of-war brig was the Arrogante, commanded by En- 
seigne de Vaisseau Provost, and the cutter the Aiguille. Mr. 
Pipon thus concludes his interesting narrative : I was saved at 
about 10 o'clock on the morning of the 18th, with my two brother 
oflioers, the captain of the ship, and General Humbert. They 
treated us with great humanity on board the cutter, by giving 
tis a little weak brandy-and-water every five or six minutes, after 
which a basin of good soup. I fell on the locker in a kind of 
trance for nearly 30 hours ; and was swelled to that degree as to 
require medical aid to restore my decayed faculties. VV'e were 
taken to Brest almost naked, having lost all our baggage. There 
they gave us a rough shift of clothes, and, in conseq^uence of our 
sufferings, and the help we afforded in saving many lives, a cartel 
was fitted out by order of the French government, to send us 

0 2 
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home without ransom or exchange. We arrived at Plymouth on 
the 7th of March following." 

Thus had this mighty fleet; from which so much had been 
aiiticipated; utterly failed in its object : some of the ships be-> 
lonpng to it had perished on the rocks or in the waveS; others 
had been captured by the enemy, and the remainder, jaded and 
weather-beaten, had returned into port. The following little 
table will show, at one view, how the 44 sail, of which that fleet 
at its departure consisted, were ultimately disposed of: 
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That a succession of storms, such as those with which the 
British Channel was visited in the winter of 1796-7, should dis-* 
perse and drive back an encumbered and (nautically, if not 
numerically considered) ill-manned French fleet, ought not to 
create surprise. But that, during the three or four weeks that 
the ships of this fleet were traversing, in every direction, the 
English and Irish Channels, neither of the two British fleets 
appointed to look after them should have succeeded in capturing 
a single ship, may certainly be noted down as an extraordinary 
circumstance, now it happened we will endeavour in part to 
explain. 

On the 17th of December, at noon, when Tlear-admiml Bouvet, 
having ran through the passage du Raz, made sail to the west- 
ward with his nine ships of the line. Vice-admiral Colpoys, with 
13 sail, was in latitude 48° 17' north, longitude 6° T west, or 
just Id leagues to the westward of Ushant ; towards which he 
was working against a fresh east-south-east wind. On the 19tb, 
at 9 h. 30 m. a. m., when the Phoebe joined with the news of the 
French fleet’s having quitted Brest for Camaret, the vice-admiral 
was in latitude 48° 6r north, longitude 6° 43' west, or about 12 
leagues north-west by west of Ushant, where a strong south- 
westerly wind had driven him. 

The wipd; however, subsequently changed to north-west by 
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west, and, blowing strong, carried the British fleet, by noon, on 
the 20th, to latitude 48° 7' north, longitude 5° 49' west, or to $i 
spot at about equal distances (13 to 14 leagues) from Ushant 
and the Samtes. In the morning of this day the squadron<«f 
Bear-admiral Villeneuve from t'oulon made its appearanq^ to 
windward, and was chased, in almost a gale of wind, by the Im- 
p4tueux, Minotaur, Bellerophon, Marlborough, and some of the 
irigates ; but, owing in a great degree to' the hazine§,3 of the 
weather, the French admiral, with his five sail of the line and 
two (having parted company with one) frigates, effected his 
escape, and on the 23d entered Lorient. On the day previous 
the lllvolutionnaire had joined Vice-admiral Colpoys ; but, 
several of his ships having suffered in the gale and been obliged 
to part company, the admiral soon afterwards bore away for 
Spithead ; where he arrived on the 31st with only six sail of the 
line under his command. 

It was on the 20th of December, late in the evening, that Sir 
Edward Pellew, in the Indefatigable, anchored in Carrig road, 
Falmouth; and from him, or from the Duke-of-York lugger, 
which may have arrived a few hours earlier, the British govern- 
ment became apprized of the escape of the French fleet from 
Brest. As a proof that no time was lost in forv/arding orders to 
Spithead, Lord Bridport, on the 25th, got under way with his 
fleet ; but a series of accidents prevented him from sailing, and 
became, as we shall see, the principal cause of his missing a 
strong division of the fleet, whose capture or destruction was the 
sole object of his putting to sea. The Prince 98, as was no un- 
common thing with her, missed stays, and, paying round off, 
ran foul of the Sans-Pareil abreast of the starboard gangway, 
thereby doing herself so much injury, that she was obliged to 
remain behind to be docked. The Formidable got on board the 
Ville-de-Paris, by which a mutual injury was sustained ; and 
ilie Atlas grounded. Having at length succeeded with eight 
line-of-battle ships in reaching Sh-Helen’s, the admiral was pre- 
vented from sailing by a sudden change of wind ; which, although 
&vourable for his getting to sea, was directly on the bows of the 
ships coming to join him from Spithead. This made it the morn- 
mg of the 3d of January before tW fleet, consisting of 14 sail of 
the line, six frigates, a fireship, and a cutter, got away from the 
anchorage. _ , 

Lord Bridport, pursuant to his instructions, proceeded straight 
for Ushant, and in two days arrived off the island. Thence he 
stretched across to Cape Clear, and on the 9th looked into 
Bantry bay, but of course saw nothing of the enemy ; although, 
had the fleet sailed on Christmas-day, or even the day after, the 
British admiral would probably have given the French admiral 
something else to complain of than bad weather. On the lOth 
the British fleet, as already mentioned, chased unsuccessfully 
the Revolution and Fratemite. On the 11th, in the morning. 
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liOrd Bridport steered to the southward ; and at noon, which 
was about the time that the second division of the French fleet 
entered Brest, the Channel fleet was in latitude 49'’ 29' north, 
and longitude 12° 6' west. On the same afternoon the Unicom 
andoDoris frigates joined, with information of their having been 
chased on the 8th by a division of the French fleet. On the 
IStb, at noon, about the time that this same division reached 
Brest, the British admiral was in latitude 48° 29' north, and 
longitude 6° 25' west, or about 19 leagues to the westward of 
Ushant. 

On the 19th, having ascertained that the last of the Brest 
ships had returned into port. Lord Bridport, then being- in lati- 
tude 47° 31' north, and longitude 6° 47' west, detached, as he 
had been ordered, Rear-admiral Parker, with the Prince-George, 
Kamur, Irresistible, Orion, Colossus, and Thalia frigate, to 
Gibraltar, and continued, with his fleet by successive reinforce- 
ments now numbering 12 sail of the line, to cruise fora few days 
longer in the vicinity of Ushant. The admiral then, having had 
several of his ships damaged by the severity of the weather, 
steered for 'forbay. After remaining a few hours only at that 
anchorage. Lord Bridport sailed on the Slst for Spithead, and 
arrived there on the 3d of February. 

Having thus shown in what way the fleets of Vice-admiral 
Colpoys and Admiral Lord Bridport had missed the French 
fleet, we shall merely add, that the principal losses which the 
latter sustained by capture, arose from the diligence and activity 
of a 64-gun ship and four or five frigates, part of which, on the 
29th of jDecember, were lying in the harbour of Cork. 

It had almost escaped us that, in the latter end of the year 
1796, France and England, at the invitation of the latter, had, 
what the Indians call, a talk on the subject of peace. Lord 
Malmesbury, the commissioner on the part of England, ar- 
rived at Paris on the 22d of October ; and on the 24th 
the negotiations were opened between his lordship and M. 
de Lacroix ; but the parties split upon the first proposal, 
a reciprocal restoration of what had been lost and taken 
by the respective belligerents. •Had each party been sincere 
in the wisn for peace, it is probable that this and other 
diflSculties would have jreen got over ; but, that not being 
the case. Lord Malmesbury mritted the French capital on the 
22d of December, and the French territory in a day or two 
afterwards. 

On the 3d of March, Lord Howe still continuing indisposed. 
Lord Bridport v. ith 16 sail of the line, again quitted Spithead, on 
a cruise off Brest. Having ascertained that all was quiet in the 
pcHTt, and that there was no probability of the fleet’s sailing for 
some weeks, the British admiral, on the 30th, returned to Spit- 
head. A'squadron of observation was now deemed sufficient to 
send off Brest; hod adUrdingly, on the 6th of April, Roar-admi- 
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ral Sir Roger Curtis^ with nine sail of the line, proceeded upon 
that service. 

On the 16th of April Lord Bridport^ to whom Lord Howe had 
just resigned the command of the Channel Beet, and who was 
then with the fleet at Spithead^ threw out the signal to prepare 
for sea ; when^ instead of weighing the anchor, the seamen of the 
Royal-Oeorge ran up the shrouds and gave three cheers : a pro- 
ceeding which, from the awful responses it produced through the 
fleet, at once betrayed it as the signal of disaffection. The cap- 
tains and officers of the different ships were astonished, nay, 
almost astounded, at this sudden act of disobedience, and, as 
may be supposed, did their utmost to persuade the men to return 
to their duty ; but all their efforts were vain. The spirit of mu- 
tiny had taken deep root in the breasts of the seamen, and, from 
the apparent organization of the plan, seemed to be the result of 
far more reflection than for which the wAyward mind of a jack- 
tar is usually given credit. The subject is a melancholy one, and 
one which we would fain pass over ; but historical impartiality 
forbids any such fastidiousness. At the same time, the subject 
not being an international one, nor one of which the details have 
acquired any permanent interest, we m%, consistently with our 
plan, abridge the account. 

It appears that, in the latter end of February, Lord Howe, 
while on shore indisposed, received sundry petitions, as from the 
seamen at Portsmouth, all praying for an advance of wages ; but 
that, none of the petitions being signed, and all dated and, with 
the exception of four or five, written by one hand, no notice was 
taken of them. Lord Howe subsequently directed Rear-admiral 
Lord Hugh Seymour to ascertain whether or not any discontent 
did really exist in the fleet. The reply was so favourable, that 
his lordship considered the whole plot as the work of some in- 
cendiary, and, towards the end of March, sent the different 
petitions to the first lord of the admiralty, Earl Spencer. The 
seamen, not aware that the papers they had transmitted were 
looked upon as forgeries, could only attribute the silence of Lord 
Howe to a disregard of their complaints. In this state were mat- 
ters, on the fleet’s refusal to obey Lord Biidport’s signal to pre- 
pare for sea. 

C)n the next day, April 16, the respective ships’ companies 
appointed two of their number to act as delegates ; and the place 
selected for their deliberations was the state, or flag-officer’s 
cabin of the Queen-Charlotte. On the 17th every man in the 
fleet was sworn to support the cause in which he had embarked. 
Ro^s were then reeved, in terrorem, at the fiJre yard-arms of 
each ship : and the seamen ordered on shore such of the officers 
as, in their opinion, had been guilty of oppression. On ithe same 
day the delegates, 32 in number, drew up and signed two j^ti- 
tions, one to the parliament, the other to the admiralty. Both 
petitions were couched in respectful language. That to the ad- 
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miralty, which was the fullest, prajred, that the wages of the sea* 
men snould be increased ; that their provisions should be raised 
to the weight of 16 ounces to the pound,* and be of a better 
quality; that their measures should be the same as those used in 
the Commercial trade ; that vegetables, instead pf flour, should 
be served with fresh beef; that the sick should be better attended 
to, and their necessaries not be embezzled ; and that the men might 
have, on returning from sea, a short leave to visit their families. 

On the 18th a committee of the board of admiralty, consisting 
of Lord Spencer and Lord Arden, Rear-admiral Young, and 
Mr. Marsden, the second secretary, arrived at Portsmouth ; and, 
in answer to the petition of the seamen, declared, that the board 
would recommend the king to propose to parliament an increase 
of their wages in the following proportions : four shillings per 
month, in addition, to the wages of petty-officers and seamen, 
three, to the wages of ordinary seamen, and two, to the wages of 
landmen; and that the board had resolved, that seamen, wounded 


ill action, should be continued in pay until their wounds were 
healed, or, until, being declared unserviceable, they should be 
pensioned, or received into Greenwich hospital. 

To this, on the follov^g day, the seamen, through their dele- 

S tes, transmitted a reply, urging, that there never existed more 
an two orders of men m the navy, able and ordinary, and that, 
therefore, the distinction between ordinary and landmen was 
new; and humbly proposing, that the old regulations should 
be adhered to, that the wages of able seamen should be 
raised to one shilling a day, and the wages of petty-officers and 
ordinary seamen in the same proportion, and that the marines, 
while serving on board, should have their pay augmented in the 
same proportion as that of ordinary seamen ; and further, that 
the Greenwich pension sliould be raised to ten pounds per annum; 
that, to maintain the additional fund, every merchant-seaman 
should thereafter pay one shilling instead of sixpence a month, 
and that the regulation should extend to the seamen of the East 
India company. The seamen then repeated their former demands, 
for an increased wdlght and measure, and art improved quality, 
of provisions, and for a supply ^f vegetables, instead of flour, 
with fresh beef ; concluding with a declaration that, until their 

S rievances, including these of particular ships, should be re- 
ressed, and an act of indemnity passed, they were determined 
not to lift an anchor. 


On the next day,* the 20th, the admiralty-committee sent, 
through Lord Bridport, a letter to the seamen, agreeing to the 
increase of wagi^s demanded, and to the full weight and measure 


e The seaman’s pound, according to a government regulation, was not more 
than 14 ounces, the remaining two being retained by the purser, to allow for 
waste, leakage, A similar reduction occurred in the measures t and the 
purser received n^othcr pi||itlian the difference, if any, between the real and 
the assumed loss by waste, leakage, &c. 
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of provisions, and promising pardon, but taking no notice of any 
increase in the Greenwich pensions, or any additional allowance 
of vegetables when in port. On the same, or the following day, the 
seamen returned a reply, expressing, in very grateful terms, their 
thanks for what bad been gifted them, but persisting to declare 
that, until the flour in port should be removed, the vegetables 
and pensions augmented, the grievances of private ships redressed, 
an act of parliament passed, and the king’s pardon to the whole 
fleet granted, the men would not lift an anchor ; unless, indeed, 
as had been always excepted, the enemy’s fleet should put to sea. 

On the 21st, in the hope to remove these remaining impedi- 
ments in the way of a reconciliation. Vice-admirals Sir Alan 
Gardner and Colpoys, and Rear-admiral Pole, went on board the 
Queen-Charlotte, and had a conference with the delegates. The 
latter, however, assured the admirals that no arrangement would 
be considered as final, until sanctioned by the king and parlia- 
ment, and guaranteed by a proclamation of pardon. This bold 
avowal so incensed Admiral Gardner, that he seized one of the 


delegates by the collar, and swore he would have them all 
hanged, together with evety fifth man in the fleet. 

On the return of the offended delegates to their respective 
ships, those of the Royal-Gcorge resolved to summon a meeting 
on board of their ship, and immediately hoisted the preconcerted 
signal of the red or bloody flag ; a signal which, owing to its 
usual sanguinary import, alarmed all the well-disposed in the 
fleet. Instantly, on the display of that signal, the officers of the 
Royal George, ashamed to see it flying with Lord Bridport’s 
flag, hauled down the latter. The seamen of the fleet now pro- 
ceeded to load all their guns ; ordered watches to be kept, the 
same as at sea, and put tlieir ships in a complete state of defence. 
They also prevented their officers from going on shore ; but, 
beyond that, neither offered any violence, nor put any constraint 
upon them. 

On the 22d, having become somewhat pacified, the seamen 
caused two letters to be written : one to the Iqrds of the ad- 


miralty, in which they stated the cause of their conduct on the 
two preceding days ; the other to Lord Bridport, in which they 
Btylptl him their father and friend, and disclaimed offering him 
any intentional offence. This induced Lord Bridport on the 
following, day, the 23d, to go on board the Royal-Geoi^e, the 
crew of which immediately rehoisted his flag. The admiral, 
then, at the close of an energetic address, informed the men that 
he had brought with him a redress of all their grievances, and 
the king’.8 pardon for the oflenders. After a short deliberation, 
these offers were accepted, and every man returned with cheer- 
fulness to his duty. , 

All disputes were now considered as settled, and the fleet 
dropped down to St.-Helen's, except the London, Minotaur, and 
.Marlborough. The crews of the two latter refused to go to sea 
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Ruder their present officers, and the London had been directed 
to remain in company with them, to afford to yice>«dmiral Col- 
poys an opportunity of exerting his influence in restoring th» 
disobedient ships’ companies to a sense of their duty. We 
omitted to state, that on the second d^ of the mutiny, when the 
boats of the Royal-George and Qoeen*Charlotte were visiting the 
different ships. Vice-admiral Colpoys refused to allow the dele- 
gates to come on board the London, telling them it was their 
duty to wait until the board of admiralty had decided upon 
their complaints. In the mean while the crew of the London 
were encouraging the delegates to enter the ship ; but, as the 
marines had not yet been seduced from their duty, that could 
have been successfully opposed, if an officer bad not just then 
arrived from Lord Bridport, directing the vice-admiral to permit 
the boats’ crews to come on board. 

A foul wind unfortunately detained the. ships at St- Helen’s 
until the morning of the 7tb of May ; when, having just received 
intelligence that the French fleet had dropped into the outer 
harbour of Brest preparatory to sailing. Lord Bridport made the 
signal to weigh and put to sea ; but which signal every ship in 
the fleet, as on the ISth of the preceding month, refused tp obey. 
As a reason for this second act of disobedience, the seamen 
alleged the silence that government had observed respecting their 
complaints ; by which they were led to suspect that the promised 
redress of grievances would be withheld. ’I’his idea was forcibly 
impressed on the minds of the seamen, by the contents of some 
seditious hand -bills, which had been extensively circulated 
throughout the fleet. 

At about 1 p. H. it was discovered on board the London at 
Spithead, that boats were pulling to and fro among the ships at 
St.-Helen’s, and that yard -ropes were reeved in the same 
manner as on the 17th of the preceding month. Convinced 
that a renewal of the mutiny had taken place, Vice-admiral 
Colpoys addressed the crew of the London, and asked them if 
they had any grievances remaining. They replied, they had not. 
He then, as a measure of security, ordered the seamen below, 
and the officers and marines to »:m themselves. ,On observing 
the boats of the delegates from the fleet at St-Helen’s approach- 
ing the Marlborough, the London’s people below began to un- 
lash the second-deck guns, and to point them aft and up the 
hatchways. The officers were immeaiftt.ely ordered by the vice- 
admiral to fire on those that were forcing their way on deck. 
This was done ; and five men were mortally, and six others 
badly woundedi. The .marines throwing down their arms, the 
seamen now rushed in crowds up the hatchways ; and the vice- 
admiral, cunwilling to spill more blood where no good could 
arise,. ordered the officers to cease firing. 

'The seamen now c^d for and seized the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Peter Turner Borer,' raid were proceeding to hang him, when 
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Vice^tdmiral Colpoys, interfering, told them that Lieutenant 
Bover had ac^ in conformity to bis, the Vice-admiral’s, orders, 
grounded upon instructims received from the admiralty. These 
mstructiimB the seamen, whom the dele^tes from the deet had< 
now Joined, demanded and obtained. They then ordered Vioe- 
admiral Colpoys, Captain Edward Griffith, and the whole of the 
officers, to tneir respective cabins. Matters remained in this un- 
happy state until tlie .11th, when the crew of the London 
expressed a wish that their admiral and captain should go on 
shore. Vice-admiral Colpoys and Captain Griffith accordingly 
did so, accompanied by the Reverend Samuel Cole, the ship’s 
chaplain. 

During these four days of renewed discontent, many captains 
and other officers, whose general conduct on board their ships 
was of an oppressive nature, or deemed so, were unceremoniously 
turned bn shore. At length, on the 14th, Lord Howe arrived 
from London, with plenary powers to settle all matters in dis- 
pute ; bringing with him an act of parliament, which had been 
passed on the 9th, agreeably to the wishes of the seamen ; also 
a proclamation, granting the king’s pardon to all who should 
immediately return to their duty. 

On the 16th the delegates from the several ships landed at 
Portsmouth, and proceeded to the governor’s house ; whence, 
after partaking of some refreshment, they marched in procession 
to the sally-port, and there, accompanied by Lord and Lady 
Howe, and several officers and persons of distinction, embarked 
on board the men-of-war’s baiges. Having visited the ships at 
St-Helen’s, the party proceeded to Spithead, where the squadron 
under Rear-admiral Sir Roger Curtis had just anchored from a 
cruise. The seamen of the latter had manifested symptoms of 
disaffection ; but, on a representation of what had taken place, 
they became reconciled to their officers. At 7 p. m. the boats 
returned to Portsmouth, and the delegates carried Lord Howe 
on their shoulders to the governor’s house. 

Of the officers that had been turned on shore by the seanwn, 
some were racalled, and nearly the whole of the remainder tacitly 
received back. A few of the captains, however, refused to re- 
sume the command of their ships, and were, in consequence, 
superseded by others. Affairs being amicably adjusted, the flag 
of disaffection was struck ; and on the succeeding day, the 16th, 
at 10 AM., Lord Bridport, with his fleet amounting to 15 sail of 
the line, got under way, but, the wind suddenly veering to the 
southward, again came to an anchor. On the morning of the 
17th the fleet again weighed; and, although the wind was 
extremely scant, got round the ledge before noon, and finally 
to sea. . ^ 

On arriving off Brest, the admiral found the French fleet in 
port, and likely to remain there. In consequence of this, the 
Channel fleet, now augmented to 21 sail of the line, continued 
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its cruise to the westward, Sir £d^rd Pellew, with the Inde- 
foti^hle, and two or three other frigates, being left cruising oS 
the narbour. By way of preventing Sir Edward from repeating 
Jiis reconnoitring visits to the port, the admiral in Brest had 
oidered Commodore Ganteaume, with the Mont-Blanc 74, 
Brave ras^, 40-gun frigates Romaine and Immortality, 36-gun 
frigates Pr4cieuse and Goquille, corvette L^vrette, and three 
armed luggers, to quit the harbour and lay at single anchor in 
Bertbeaume bay. By this French squadron the fnde&tigable 
and her consorts were frequently chased, but not to any distance ; 
nor can we find that any shots were ever exchanged. The French 
accounts tell us, however, that M. Ganteaume got praised by 
the directory for having had several eng^ements with the 
enemy’s light squadrons, commanded by Sir John Borlase War- 
ren and Sir Edward Pellew ; whom he is represented to have 
chased from the coast, and thereby to have favoured the’ arrival 
of several convoys.* 

Lord Bridport had been ordered, very properly in the present 
posture of affairs, to keep as much at sea as possible. Hence, 
inuring the summer months, the fleet returned to port, only to 
refit or revictual, and then was presently out again. The sea- 
men of the fleet, with very few exceptions, obeyed their officers, 
and conducted themselves with propriety. But, at Plymouth, 
the men belonging to most of the ships evinced a mutinous 
disposition, and, in some instances, proceeded to a great length. 
Finally, however, the seamen at this port became satisfied with 
the terms that had been accepted by their brethren at Ports- 
mouth, and tranquillity was restored. The inactive state of the 
Brest fleet, during the remainder of this year, afforded to the 
seamen belonging to the Channel fleet no opportunity of evinc- 
ing, how little their loyalty and courage had been affected by 
the recent unhappy events. 

The fact that, in the latter end of June, owing to the junction 
of the ships from Lorient and Rochefort, and the great exertions 
of the^French minister of marine, Truguet, there were at anchor 
in the road of Brest 1 9 full-armed sail of the line, besides a great 
many others armed en flute for the reception of troops, renders it 
extraordinary that no effort should have been made to get the 
^rest fleet to sea; espeoially, when it was the intention of the 
French government, by the tud of the Dutch fleet, and more than 
treble the quantity of troops they had previously employed, to 
attempt, a second time, the invasion of Irelmd. Ueneral Hoche, 
who was again to be the commuider-in-chief, had gone to Hol- 
land to inspect (.\dmiral De Winter’s fleet lying in the Texel, as 
well as the troops under General Daendels, that were to embark 
on board of it. He had also obtained from the chiefs of the 
Batavian.repuUie funds, sufficient not only to pay the troops, 

e* mctoiilPet ConqutteC tome viii., p. 255. 
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but to enable bioi to transmit a considerable sum of money to 
M. Tniguet, to be applied as an advance to the seamen of the 
Brest fleet. Nothing more, in short, vras recjuired, than to em- 
bark the troops and set sail, each fleet from its respective port;* 
when a convulsion at Paris marred all. • 

Without going into particulars, we need only state, that the 
executive directory and legislative body quarrelled; and that 
the latter, gaining the ascendancy, felt itself bound, regardless 
of consequences, to undo all that had been done by the fom^r. 
On the 16th of July the able minister of marine, Vice-admiM 
Truguet, was removed, and his place filled by M. P14ville-1&> 
Peley, a man who at least had the modesty to own, that he was 
ignorant of the duties of his office. By the directions of his 
masters, the new minister disarmed the Brest fleet, dischai^ed 
the seamen, and actually sold by public auction several frigates 
and corvettes belonging to the republic. This blight upon the 
French marine lasted until the directory, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, regained their influence in the state. An order now issued 
to re-arm all the ships ; but, as Fresh seamen were to be raised, 
and the ships sold to private individuals purchased back, much 
time elapsed, and an enormous expense was incurred, before the 
Brest fleet could be restored to the state in which it was on the 
1st of July. Ere the utmost exerfions of the French govern- 
ment could accomplish that object, the year 1797 had run 
itself out. 

The year, however, had not passed away without a second 
eflbrt on the part of Great Britain to obtain for Europe the 
blessings of peace. On the 30th of May Lord Malmesbury 
proceeded for that purpose to Lisle, but, after a negotiation 
purposely protracted by the French directory, returned home 
on the 20th of September without having succeeded in his 
mission. 

At the close of the preceding year, we left the Spanish fleet 
in Carthagena, and Admiral Sir John Jervis at anchor ipi the 
Tagus with 11 sail of the line, exclusive of one 80-gun shi]^ the 
Gibraltar, bound to Plymouth for repairs, one 74, the Zealous, 
undergoing a repair at Lisbon, and one 64, the Sh-Albans, 
waiting to proceed to England with convoy. 

On the 18th of January the British admiral stood for the 
mouth of the river with his 11 line-of-battle ships, having, for his 
first object, the escort of some Brazil merchantmen and Por- 
tuguese men-of-war to a safe latitude, and, for his next, a junc- 
tion with the long-expected r^nforcement from England at the 
appointed rendezvous off* Cape St.>Vincent ' , 

Comparativelv small as Sir John's force was, a new, or rather 
the repetition or an old, disaster reduced it still more. At 7 h. 
30 m. F. M. the 98'gun ship St.-George, Captain Shuldham 
Peard, having previously run foul of a Portuguese frigate and 
carried away the latter’s jib-boom and fore topgallantmast, got 
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Rgroond upon the South Cachop. At 9 r. the ship strikh^ 
▼ery hard, the tiller was broken and the rudder unslupped. The 
St.-Geoi^’s fore and mizen masts were now cut away to ease 
Jier ; W, notwithstanding every exertion on the part of her 
officers and crew, the St.- George remained aground until the 
evening of the 20th ; when, chiefly by the aid of the St«Albans, 
she again got afloat, and was obliged, of course, to rrtum to 
Lisbon to repair. Witli his remaining 10 sail, the British ad- 
miral proceeded to sea, accompanied by the Portuguese convoy. 

On the 6th of February, while Sir John, having parted from 
the Portuguese ships, was on his return to his station off Cape 
St.-yincent, the five sail of the line* and one fngate, which 
had been detached to him from the Channel fleet, effected their 
junction. Thus reinforced, the admiral had under his command 
the 


Gun-ship 


Victoiy 


Britannia . 


Barfleur . 


j Prince-George . 

1. Blenheim . . 

90 Namur . . . 

Captain . • . 

Goliath . • « 

Excellent . . 

74 Orion . . . 

Colossus . . 

Egmont . . . 

Culloden . . 

, Irresistible . . 

64 Diadem . . . 


' Admiral (|b.) Sir John Jervis, K. B. 
Captain Itobcrt Calder. 

„ George Grey. 

! Vice-adm. (b. J Cliarles Thompson. 

; Captain Thomas Foley, 
i Vice-adm. (b.) the Hon. Wm. Waldegrave. 
I Captain James Richard Dacres. 
i Rear-adm. (r.) William Parker. 

; Captain John Irwin. 

„ Thomas Lenox Frederick. 

„ James Hawkins Whitshed. 

Commodore Horatio Nelson.f 
Captain Ralph Willett Miller. 

„ Sir Charles H. Knowles, Bart. 

„ Cuthbert Collingwood. 

„ Sir James Saumarez. 

„ George Murray, . 

„ John Sutton. 

„ Thomas Troubridge. 

„ George Martin. 

„ George Henry Towry. 


The frigateS;, by the time some had joined and others parted 
company^ remained as follows : 

Ottn-firi(r. ^ 

38 ^ Minerve . • • . . Captain George Cockburn. 

" Lively „ Lord Garlies. 

^2 Niger „ Edward James Foote. 

I Southampton ... „ James Maenamara. 

’ Bonne-Citoyenne. . „ Charles Lindsay. 

Raven „ William Prowse. 

Cut. Fox Lieutenant John Gibson. 


It SO happened, that the accession of these five ships did no 
more than ^ make up the number which the admiral had with 

* See p. 22. Captain Brenton (voL ii., p. 150) by mistake says six. 
t Did not come on bom until after the Minerve joined company. 
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him, when he sent home reijaestiiig an addition to his force; 
and a uxth, in the list of serious accidents that befell this fleet, 
very nearly deprived him of the use of another of his ships. Early 
on the morning of the 12th, when quite dark, as the ships were, 
tacking in succession, the Colossus, keeping her wind a Uttle 
too long, compelled the Culloden to bear up to tslear her. 
The former then suddenly bore up also, and the two ships ran 
foul of each other. To the Colossus the concussion did but 
slight injury; merely staving some of her upper works, and 
carrying away her fore topgallantmast. But the Culloden fared 
differently. Thb knee and cheeks of her head, the head-rails, 
larboard cat-head, bowsprit-cap, bumpkins, jib-boom, and fore 
topgallantmast were entirely carried away, and the bowsprit itself 
was badly sprung. 

This was so serious an injury, that, under any other circum- 
stances, the Culloden might with propriety have steered for the 
nearest port. But Captain Troubridge prized too highly the 
chance of distinction likely soon to be afforded him ; and the 
Culloden, after the partial repairs which the utmost exertions of 
her active crew could give her, was, to the surprise of all who 
had witnessed her appearance at daylight, reported, in the after- 
noon, again ready for service. 

Sir John Jervis, with his fifteen sail of the line, peraevered in 
working up, against a strong south-east wind, to the neighbour- 
hood of his rendezvous ; not doubting that he should there 

S m a sight, or at least hear tidings, of the Spanish fleet ; whose 
•ce, he^knew, could not well be less than 19, and might amount 
to 30, sail of the line. On the 13th, in the morning, the 
British frigate Minerve, Captain George Cockburn, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Nelson, and having on board Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, late Viceroy of Corsica, Lieutenant-colonel 
Drinkwater, and others of the viceroy’s suite, came into the fleet 
with the intelligence, that on the 11th, soon after quitting Gib- 
raltar, she had been chased by two Spanish line-of-battle ships, 
and that afterwards, when in the mouth of the Straits, she got 
sight of the Spanish fleet; of whose strengtli and probable desti- 
nation Commodore Nelson communicated some important infor- 
matioi . 

Before sunset the signals were made for the British fleet to 
prepare for battle, and to keep in close order during the night; 
at intervals of which the signal-guns of 'the Spaniards were dis- 
tinctly heard. At 2 h. 30 m. a. m. the Portu^iese frigate^ Car- 
lotta, commanded by Captain Campbell (a native of Sco‘tIand, 
we believe), spoke the Victory, and- gave information that the 
Spanish fleet was only five leagues to windward. While the 
night-glasses of the British fleet are handing about, and every 
eye is straining for a glimpse of the enemy, we will endeavour to 
trace his route, from the day of his departure from iiort. 

The grand fleet of Spmn, under the command of Admiral 
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Don Josef de Cordora by whom Admiral Langara had been 
recently superseded), in thp Santisima Triipdad four-decker, had 
sailed from Caithagena on. the 1st of the month. .It 'fras com- 
fosedofthe - 

Gon-dito jCun-filiip iGun-ship . 

130 &ntisiinarTrinidad, f Atalante, fSan-Firmin, . 

” Concepcion, Bahama, SaR-Fsco.<^e-Paula» 

Conde-de-Regla, Conquistador, San-Genaro, 

212 Mexicano, Firme, San-lldefonso, 

Principe-de- Asturias, 1^74 Glorioso, &n-Ju.<Nepomuceho 

Salvador-del-Mundo, Oriente, San-Pablo, 

,San-Josef, Pelayo, Ban-Ysidro, 

80 i SanrAntonio, Soberano, 

{ San-Nicolas, I, Saii'ODbmingo, , Terrible, 

' exclusive of twelve 34-gun frigates and one brig-corvette, but in 
names of which scarcely two accounts agree. 

Some gun-boats, and about 70 transports having on board two 
battalions qf guards and a Swiss regiment, besides a great quan- 
tity of ammunition and other military stores, all of which they 
had brought from Barcelona and were conveying to the camp of 
San-Roque, had quitted port along with the fleet. 

On the 5th, at daylight, this numerically powerful fleet passed 
Gibraltar, and, on the afternoon of the same day the Neptuno, 
Bahama, Terrible^ and the Guadalupa frigate, escorted the gun- 
boats and transports into Algesiras, where thp troops and stores 
were disembarl^ed. One of the two-deckers immediately re- 

i ’oined the fleet ; and, in a day or two afterwards, the two other 
inerof-hattle ships stood out for the same purpose, but the fleet 
had made sail. While ill search of the latter, these two ships 
fell in with and chased the Minerve, as already related. 

The primary destination of the Spanish admiral was Cadiz ; 
but the strong easterly gale, which had quickened his passage 
through the Straits, soon blew right in his teeth, and drove his 
ships considerably to the westward of their port. The rumour 
was, thjat this fleet, if not blockaded in Cadiz, as it no doubt 
would have been, intended afterwards, if not stopped bjr the way, 
to proceed to Brest, there to join the French and (if another 
stuDborn j/* could be got over) Dutch fleets ; and that then, with 
this assembled force, England v7ks to be invaded. 

On the evening of the 13th, while still buffeting with adverse 
ifjfmds, the look-out frigdteckof the Spanish fleet, now consisting 
of 26 sail of the line, 11 frigates, and one brig, got sight of some 
of the British ships ^ but me latter, bang taken for part of a 
convK^/ excited very little attention, r As the night advanced, the 
Spaniards busUid themselves in making the most of a sudden 
ibvour«.))]e of wind, and, without much regard to order, 

were .cfbwd^nr sail to get near the land. 

of the i 4th, that disastrous day to the Spaniards, 
broke de^rl^ upon the two fleets. The fleet of the Bri- 

tish was formedickt^compact dmsions, standing on the star- 
board t^ck .with tte wind at west by south, ‘^ape St- Vincent 
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bearing east by north, distant eight leagues. At about 6 h. 30 m. 
A.' M. the Culloden made the signal/or five sail in the south-west 
by south ; and the frigates Lively and Niger (the latter of which 
had joined at 5 a. m., after having kept company with'the Spa- 
nish fleet for some days) presently confirmed the same ; adding, 
that the strangers were by the wind, on the starboard tack. The 
Bonne-Citoyenne sloop was now directed to reconnoitre. At 
8 b. 15 m. A. M. the admiral made the signal for the fleet to form 
in close brder, and in a few minutes afterwards, repeated that of 
the preceding evening, to prepare for battle. 

At 9 h. 30m. a.m. the Culloden,' Blenheim, and Prince-George 
proceeded, by signal, to chase m the south by west quarter ; 
and,' upon the Bonne-Citoyenne^s signalling, at 9 h. 65 in. that 
she saw eight sail in that direction, the Irresistible, Colossus, 
and Orion were directed to add themselves to the former. At 
about 10 A. M. the chasing ships had advanced so far ahead, as 
to be seen, and, as we learn from the Spanish accounts, made 
out to be ships of the line, by the Spanish reconnoitring frigates 
Santa-Catalina and Preciosa. 

It was then, ajid not till then, that the Spaniards recovered 
from their delusion, as to the ships in sight being part of a con- 
voy. But they fell into another. An American, who had passed 
through the British fleet pn the 4th, previously to Rear-admiml 
Parker’s junction, and while the Culloden was absent in chase, 
afterwards spoke the Spanisli admiral, and informed him, that 
Sir John Jervis had with him, as was true enough, but nine sail 
of the line. The partial view obtained of the British fleet through 
the intervening fog, especially, before the ships had extended 
themselves into a single line, tended to confirm the statement ; 
and the Spaniards were in high glee at the thought of the tri- 
umphant entry they should make into the harbour of Cadiz. 

Since 9 a. m. 20 sail of the line, and 31 sail altogether, had 
been counted from the Victory’s mast-head. At 10 a. m. the 
Miiierve made a signal to nearly the same effect. At 10 h. 16 m. 
A. M. the Bonne-Citoyenne announced by signal, that 20 of the 
strange ships in the south-west by south were of the line. At 
10 h. 40 m. A. M., owing to the weather becoming more hazy. 
Captain Lindsay could discover but 16 to be of the line,* but 
at 11 a. m. he made the signal for 25f* 

By this time the fog having cleared away, had left the two 
fleets at liberty to form an estimate, as far as counting numbers 
coul(f afford it, of their relative strength. Whilf was the surprise 
of the Spaniards, at seeing 15, instead of nine saiPof the line; 
and those 16 ships, formed in two close lines, il^hich steadily 

* So stated in the Bonne-Citoyenne’s log, and except in tlie siibstJlution of 
the Victory’s for the Bonne-Citoyenne’s time, !n» the Victory’s log, and in Sir 
John Jervis’s letter ; at least in mat published in the London Gaeette ; but 
stated to be twenty-seven” sail of the line, both in what purports to be a copy 
of that letter, inserted at p. 157, vof. ii. of“ Brenton’s Navd History,” and lit 
the aiithor^s account of the action, as given at p. 15 1 of the same' volume. * ^ 

VOL. II. • D 
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advanced to cut oiF the ships that, owing either to mistnanage* 
ment, or a blind confidence in their numerical strength, had been 
allowed to separate from the main body. The ships of the latter, 
grouped together in what may be called a square, were running 
under all sail, with the wind on the starboard quarter; while the 
leewardmost ships were close hauled on the same tack, striving 
hard to eflect a junction with their companions, in time to frus- 
trate, if possible, the evident design of the British admiral. 

As, besides the object of cutting ofi' the six detached, sail of 
the line, it was now an equally important one, to be ready to 
receive the 19 (one with her fore topmast gone), bearing down 
from to-windward, and the advanced ships of which, at a few 
minutes before 11 a. m., began wearing and trimming in succes- 
sion on the larboard tack, the British admiral, at 11 a. m., ordered 
his fleet to form in line of battle ahead and astern of the Victory, 
as most convenient, and to steer south-south- west; a coui*se that 
kept the enemy’s lee or detached division, consisting of one three- 
decker with a vice-ad mi ral’s flag, five two-deckers, and a few 
frigates, upon the lee or larboard bow. 

The advanced position of the Culloden in the morning’s chase 
conferred upon her the honour of being the leading ship in the 
line about to be formed ; which line, when the whole had fallen 
into their stations, was composed of the following ships, standing 
close hauled on the starboard tack, in the order in which they 
are named : Culloden, Blenheim (rather to windward), Prince- 
Gcorge, Orion, Colossus (to windward). Irresistible, Victory, 
Egmoiit, Goliath, Baifleur, Britannia, Namur, Captain, Diadem, 
Excellent. 

Thus formed, the British fleet steered straight for the opening, 
still wide, but gradually narrowing, between the tw^o divisions of 
the Spanish fleet : the leewardmost of which divisions, as if to 
avoid the British line in its approach, had just bore away to 
nearly south-east by south ; while the. weather division, or the 
advanced portion of it, an vei^ irregular order (several of the 
ships doubling upon each other, and some lying three abreast), 
was steering about north-north-east, with the apparent intention, 
after having passed' the British . line on the contrary tack, to 
ipund its rear, and thereby effect tH^'wished-for junction, 

^ At 12 h. 28 m. Ai; m. Ihe Victory and the other ships of the fleet 
hoisted their colours ; and in the aext minute the signal 
was made, to pass through the enemy’s line, British ships 
still steering about south-south-west, with the wind, asbefore,^at 
west by south. About this time five out of the six Ime-of-battle 
ships, in the^' Spanish lee division, observing that the British 
admiral by keeping his wind had no immediate design upon them, 
haii|iM«sham up on the starboard taek,^asif intending to weather 
ihe whole British fleet. The sixth S^mhish sh^)* a two-deekar, 
i^ntihuefl unfler a si|wd of sail steering to the south-efts^ and 
disappeared. . > • % ^ ^ - 

At 11 b. 31 m. AaK.^ having arrived abreskt of the fathshipg 
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of the Spanish weather division, the Culloden, by signal (No. 5) 
from the admiral, commenced a cannonade with her starboard 
guns, and received a fire in return from such ships of the Spanish 
weather division, as conld open their batteries without firing into 
a friend. This engagement between the two vans, we havc'en 
deavoured to illustrate by the following diagram : 





Blen. 

% 

IIK. 31ia.A.M. 


Sptt. wMth. 





About the time that the British van-ship opened her fire in 
the manner above stated, two Spanish three-deckers and a two- 
decker, ftom the weather division, stood across the head of the 
British line, and joined the one threej and four two deckers on 
the. starboard tack ; thus augmenting the Spanish lee division 
(eneliidiog the fugitive ship) to eight, and reducing the weather 
divivioBrto 16 sail of the line. 

■ At d-m. past noon, having passed the sternmost of the Spanish 
'weather jJrips, the CuUodei]^ b^ signal No. 80, tacked, and in 
six minutes .vp(s fidlowed by the Blenheim, who, like her leader, 
had been vigilantly engaged on the starboard side. In ten 
minutes aftiertvei^s the Priuce-George tacked, but had fallen so 
much to leewar^as to point- nearly towards the cautre of the re- 
mainder. of her flo^ps it kept advancing on the starboard tack. 
A little before PHnee-George tacked, the Spanish lee division, 
as if it had recieaved some directions from the two three, and one 
two. decker that were- |hen joining it from to-wiudward, and 
which we take to have been the Principe-de-Asturias, Conde-de> 

D 2 
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Regla^ and Oriente^ put about on the larboard tack^ and stood 
after the Prince-George, or rather, towards the head of that part 
of the British line still on the starboard tack. 

• The Orion tacked, next in succession to the Prince*George ; 
an^ the Colossus, as soon as she had arrived in the wake of the 
former, prepared to do the same, but, while in stays, had her fore 
yard and foretopsail yard shot away in the slings, and her fore 
topmast shot aw ay a little above the cap. Thus disabled from 
tacking, the Colossus was obliged to wear, and, just, as she had 
got her head to the eastward, was menaced with a raking broad- 
side from the leading three-decker of the Spanish lee division. 
This manifestation of an attack upon her disabled companion, 
induced the Orion, in a very gallant manner, to back her main 
topsail and lay by to cover ner. The Spanish ship, however, 
made no such attack, and the Orion pressed on to the assistance 
of the van ; the ships of which had been directed, by signal 
No. 34, to alter course a point to starboard, and directly alter- 
wards, by No. 40, to pass through the enemy’s line. 

The four next British ships, coming u^ in line on the star- 
board tack, were the Irresistible, Victory, Egmont, and Goliath. 
The first of these, having fired her starboard guns at the enemy^s 
weather division, became exposed to the successive fire of the 
two leading three-deckers of the lee division. After discharging 
three or four broadsides in return, the Irresistible stood on a 
little, and then tacked to support the van. 

Meditating, now, a bold manoeuvre, the Spanish vice-admiral 
steered to cut the British line ahead of the commander-in-chief; 
but the Victory was too rapid in her advance, and forced the 
Spanish three-decker to tack close under her lee; raking her, 
wliile in stays, with destructive effect. This three-decker, which 
was, we believe, the Principe-de- Asturias, now bore up, in utter 
conf^usion ; as, after exchanging a few broadsides with the E^- 
mont and Goliath in passing, did the second three-decker, fol- 
lowed by all the six remaining ships of the lee division, except 
the Oriente : which ship gallantly kept on upon the larboard 
tack, and, passing to leeward of the uritish line unobserved in 
the smoke, succeeded, after the exchange of a few shot with the 
Lively and one or two of the other British frigates in the rear, 
in joining her van. This interesting period of the action, we 
have endeavoured to render more . intelligible by the following 
diagram : 
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At about 1 h. p. m., just as the rearmost ship of that part of 
the British line, which was still on the starboard tack, had ad- 
vanced so far ahead, as to leave an open sea to leeward of the 
Spanish weather division, then passings in the contrary direction, 
the advanced ships of the latter, as the last effort to join their 
lee division, bore up together. Scarcely was the movement 
made, ere it caught the attention of one, who was as quick in 
foreseeing the consequences of its success, as he was ready, in 
obedience to the spirit, if not the letter, of a signal just made, 
in devising the means for its failure. That signal (No. 41) had 
been hoisted on board the Victory at 51 m. past noon, and di- 
rected the ships of the fleet take suitable stations for 
mutual support, and engage the enemy, as coming up in suc- 
cession.”* 

Commodore Nelson, accordingly, directed Captain Miller to 
wear the Captain. The latter was soon round ; and, passing 
between the Diadem and Excellent, ran athwart the bows of 
the Spanish ships as far as the sixth from the rear, reckoning 
the outside or leewardmost ships. The sixth or most advanced 
ship was known, from her four tiers of ports, to be the San- 
tisima-Trinidad ; and four of the remaining five ships were the 
San-Josef, Salvador-del-Mundo, (three-deckers,) San-Nicolas, 
and San-Ysidro. The fifth ship was a three-decker, and, we 
believe, the Mexicano ,* but the exact stations of any of these 

* Tliat the Captain wore out of the line in compliance with any signal is, we 
know, contraiy to received opinion ; but the following staAds as an entiy in 
the log-book of a flag-ship then at no great distance from her. " At 1, Sir 
John Jervis made the signal for the Engli^i fleet to form line as most c^venient. 
On this, the Captain pressed all sail from her station of sailing, ana stood on 
and fell into our van ahead of us.” Although the signal here specified was No. 
31 instead of 41, there is every reason to suppose that the latter, the first signal 
not having been made since 11 a.h., was me signal to which the entry bad 
reference. 
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ships we are tinable to state. Indeed, all the Spanish ships were 
huddled together in a very irregular manner, in some cases three 
Of four deep, and must have suffered gi-eatly, as their disabled 
appearance soon testified, not only from the fire of their op- 
ponents, 'but from the fire of each .other. 

At about 1 h. 30 m. the Captain opened her fire upon the 
Santisima-Trinidad and the ships near her; with the rearmost 
of which the Culloden, about ten minutes before, had recom- 
menced firing. Frustrated thus by the spirited conduct of the 
Captain and Culloden, and seeing the near approach of the 
Blenheim, Prince-George, and other ships, the Spanish admiral 
gave up the design of running to leeward of the British fleet, 
and, making the signal to that effect, hauled up on the larboard 
tack. 

At about 2 p. M. the Culloden had stretched so far ahead, as 
to cover the Captain from the heavy fire poured upon her by the 
Spanish four-decker and her companion, as they hauled up and 
brought their broadsides to bear. Of the respite thus afforded 
to her, the Captain took immediate advantage ; replenishing her 
lockers with shot, and splicing and repairing her running rig- 
ging. Shortly afterwards the Blenheim, passing also to wind- 
ward of the Captain, afforded her a second respite, which was 
taken advantage of as before. The two more immediate op- 
ponents of the Captain and Culloden had been the San-Ysidro 
and Salvador-del-Mundo : these, having already lost some of 
their topmasts, and being otherwise in a crippled state, the 
Blenheim, by a few of her heavy broadsides, sent staggering 
astern, to be cannonaded afresh by the Prince-George, Orion, 
and other advancing ships. 

The Victory, soon after her heavy fire upon the Spanish three- 
decker whom she had caught so opportunely in stays under her 
lee, put about on the larboard tack, and, followed by the Bar- 
fleur^ Namur, Egmont, and Goliath (the two latter partially 
disabled and dropping astern), pointed to windward of the 
Spanish fleet. At 1 h. 5 m. p. m. Sir John directed the Mi- 
nerve, by signal, to take the disabled Colossus in tow; and at 
1 h. 19 m. p. M., aiTiving abreast of the Excellent, who was in 
the rear of, what may nojy be called, the lee division of the 
British fleet, the Victory made the signal (No. 86), to come to 
the wind on the larboard tack. 

In immediate compliance with this signal, the Excellent 
hauled sharp up, and at 2 h. 15 m., having reached a station 
ahead of the v^eather division, was ordered by the Victory, to 
pass through the enemy’s line. Such was the expression of the 
signald^o. 40)>but linethere was none. The Spanish fleet, indeed, 
from its increa^ disorder, now evinced, more clearly than ever, 
that $mv€ Mpeui was the only directing principle. 

At 2 h. 26 m- iSio ExfMlent, having been directed by signal 
<No. 91) to bear up, edged away, and at 2 h. 35 m., aiming 
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abreast of the disabled Spanish three-decker Salvador-del- 
MundOy engaged the latter upon her weather bow for a few 
minutes; then passed on to the next Spanish ship in succes- 
sion^ the San-isidro, and whose three topmasts had already 
been shot away. This shjyp Captain Collingwood^ engdged 
closely on the lee beam until about 2h. 53 m. p. m.; when, 
after a gallant defence in her crippled state from the fire of 
former opponent, the San-Ysidro hauled down the Spanish, and 
hoisted the English flag. The Excellent, then, in obedience to 
the signal (No. 66 ) just made by the Princc-George and repeated 
by the Victory, filled and stood on, first apprizing the admiral, 
by signal No. 26, that the San-Ysidro was not secured. 

Very soon after the Excellent had quitted the Salvador-del- 
Mundo for the San-Ysidro, the Irresistible and Diadem com- 
menced an attack upon the former; the 74 stationing herself 
upon the weather bow, and the 64 upon the lee quarter, of the 
Spanish three-decker, then with her fore and main topmasts gone, 
and othemise much disabled. At 2 h. 35 in. p. m., finding the 
shot of the Irresistible and Diadem, particularly of the latter, 
falling near and over her as she advanced to rake the Salvador, 
the Victory directed her two friends to discontinue the engage- 
ment; but ships are very apt to misunderstand, or not to see, 
this signal, and, in the present instance, No.. 52 required to be 
repeated three times before it was complied with. Observing the 
Victory about to pass under her stern, and that the Barfleur was 
following close, the Salvador-del-Mundo, whose mizen topmast 
bad since shared the fate of the fore and main, very judiciously 
hauled down her flag as soon as some of the Victory’s bow guns 
began to bear upon her,* 

This was just at 3 p, m., and the Diadem and Lively were im- 
mediately directed by signal to take charge of the prizes ; the 
frigate, of the San-Ysidro, and the 64, of the Salvador; but 
which latter the Diadem, by signal, afterwards resigned to 
the Bonne-Citoyenne, in order to attend upon the disabled 
Captain. 

At about 3 h. 15 m. p. m, the Excellent, whom we left stand- 
ing on from her prize, the San-Ysidro, to seek a fresh opponent 
among the flying Spaniards ahead, came to close action with the 
80.gun sliip San-Nicolas, then with her fore topmast gone, and 
who, until the Excellent arrived abreast of her to leeward, had 
been in hot action with the Captain. Passing within ten feet 
of the San-Nicolas’s starboard side, the Excellent poured in a 
destructive fire, and, in compliance with the signal then flying, 

* Relying upon the published accounts, we fonnerly stated, that the Victory 
poured in a destructive fire ; but not a word appears in the Victoi/s log of her 
having fired at all at the Salvador-del-Mundo, and many persons present in the 
action are still of opinion that she did not. Yet the fact has been very differ- 
ently represented. See Colonel Drinkwater^s Narrative, p. 17 ; Marsball, vol. 
i., p. S6 ; and Brenton, vol. ii., p. 154* 
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to fill and stand on, made sail ahead. In luffing up to avoid 
Captain Collingwood's salute, the San-Nicolas mn foul of the 
San-Josef, whose mizeninast liad already been shot away, and 
who had received considerable other damage, by the well-di- 
rected fii^ in succession of the Captain, Culloden, Blenheim, 
and Prince-George, of the latter in particular. 

As soon as the Excellent was sufficiently advanced to be clear 
of her, the Captain luffed up as close to the wind as her shat- 
tered condition would admit; when her fore topmast, which had 
already been severely shot through, fell over the side. In this 
unmanageable state, with her wheel shot away, and all her 
sails, shrouds, and running rigging, more or less cut ; with the 
Blenheim ahead, and the Culloden crippled astern, no alter- 
native remained but to board the Spanish two-decker. As a 
well-judged preparative, the Captain reopened, within less than 
20 yards, her larboard broadside, the heavy fire from which the 
San-Nicolas returned with spirit for several minutes ; when the 
Captain suddenly put her helm a-starboard, and, on coming to, 
hooked with her larboard cat-head the starboard quarter-gallery 
of the San-Nicolas, and with her spritsail yard the latter’s 
mizeii rigging. We prefer giving what immediately ensued in 
the words of Commodore Nelson himself. ^^The solders of 
the 69th, he says, ‘^with an alacrity which will ever do them 
credit, and Lieutenant Pearson, of the same regiment, were 
almost the foremost on this service. The first man who jumped 
into the enenw’s mizen chains, was Captain Berry, late my first 
lieutenant : (Captain Miller was in the very act of going also, 
but I directed him to remain;) he was suppoiied from our 
spritsail yard, which hooked in the mizen-rigging. A soldier of 
the 69th regiment having broke the upper quarter-gallery win- 
dow, I jumped in myself, and was followed by others as fast as 
possible. I found the cabin-doors fastened : and some Spanish 
officers fired their pistols : but, having broke open the doors, the 
soldiers fired ; and the Spanish brigadier (commodore with a 
distinguishing pendant) fell, as retreating to the quarterdeck. I 
pushed immediately onwards for the quartei deck ; where I 
found Captain Berry in possession of fhe poop, and the Spanish 
ensign hauling down. I passed with my people and Lieutenant 
Pearson, on the larboard gangway, to the forecastle ; where I met 
two or three Spanish officers, prisoners to my seamen : they 
delivered me their swords. A fire of pistols, or muskets, open- 
ing from the admiral’s stem-gallery, of the San-Josef, 1 directed 
the soldiers to fire into her stem; and, calling to Captain Miller, 
ordered him to send more men into the San-^colas ; and directed 
my people to board the first-rate, which was done in an instant. 
Captain Berry assisting me into the main chains. At this mo- 
ment, a Spani(Kh officer looked over the quarterdeck rail, and 
said they surrendered* FMif this most welcome intelli^Rce, it 
was not long before 1 was on the quarterdeck ; where the Bpanish 
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captain^ with a boW| presented me bis sword, and said the ad- 
miral was dying of his wounds. I asked him, onrhis honour, if 
the ship was surrendered. He declared ^Iie was : on which I 
gave him my hand, and desired him to call on his officers and 
ship's company, and tell them of it ; which he did : — and/on 
the quarterdeck of a Spanish first-rate, extravagant as the story 
may seem, did I receive the swords of vanquished Spaniards ; 
which, as I received, I gave to William Fearney, one of my 
bargemen ; who put them, with the greatest sangfroid, under 
his arm. I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant 
Pearson, of the 69th regiment, John Sykes, John Thompson, 
Francis Cooke, all old Agamemnons ; and several other bmve 
men, seamen and soldiers. Thus fell these ships."^ 

There is, it appears, a doubt whether the San-Josef got foul 
of the San-Nicolas just before, or during. Commodore Nelson’s 
possession of the latter : at all events, it seems certain, that the 
San-Josef fell on board by the stern, and afterwards dropped 
brca<; ‘de-to ; i* which position she was boarded from the San- 
Nicolas, as already described. But a more serious doubt attaches 
to rhe statement of the San-Josefs surrender having been the 
consequence of that boarding. As far as our researches have 
gone, it appears to be clearly established, that the Prince-George 
was engaging the San-Josef at the moment she got foul ; and 
that the former ship only suspended her tire until, having edged 
away to leeward of tlie "Captain and San-Nicolas, she was able 
to resume it ahead and clear of the Captain; that the San-Nico- 
las a this moment fired into the Prince George, who accord- 
ingly besto\^ed part of her return fire upon the San-Nicolas, 
and continued her fire upon both Spanish ships until, at the 
end of some minutes, hailed from the Captain, to announce that 
they had struck. 

Soon after quitting the San-Nicolas, the Excellent succeeded 
ill getting close under the lee of the Santisima-Trinidad, then in 
hot action with the Blenlieim, Orion, and Irresistible. At the 
end of an hour tl ' > Lur-decked ship, whose fore and mizen masts 
had been shot away, and whose damages, in sails, rigging, and 
hull, were conspicuous to all her antagonists, dropped, we will 
not s<<y hauled down her colours. One might conjecture that 
they merely disappeared when the mizenmast fell ; but, accord- 
ing to an entry in the Orion’s log, the ship actually hoisted 
English colours in lieu of them. The Santisima-Trinidad had 
undoubtedly suffered enough, especially from the Blenheim, who 
had engaged her closely for some time, to render such a step no 
way discreditable to her. ' 

At this crisis in the fate of Admiral Cordova’s ship,t two of 
the van-ships, having wore, were advancing to her support ; two 

* Naval Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 500. 

f It smpeors, however, that, like the French admirals, he had embarked on 
bo^ a mgate. 
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fiBsh ships, under a crowd of sail (two of the three which had 
previously been detached^oAlgesiras*), were coming down from 
the west-south-west ; and the lee division of seven sail of the 
Hne,t well formed, and including among them three three-deck- 
er^, having made a good stretch to windward on the starboard 
tack, were approaching on the opposite or larboard one, from the 
southward. These 11 ships, fast-closing round the yielding, if 
not already surrendered four-decker, saved her from further mo- 
lestation. 

It was about 3 h. 62 m. when the Victory, then on the star- 
board tack, observing the approach of those fresh ships, made the 
signal for the fleet to prepare to bring to, in order to be ready to 
cover the prizes and disabled British ships. At 4 h. 16 m. a sig- 
nal was made for the frigates to take the prizes in tow', and at 
4h. 39 m. for the ships of the fleet to form in close line ahead in 
the wake of the Victory. At about 4 h. 50 m. p. m. the Britannia, 
who, from her slow sailing, had hitherto possessed no chance of 
getting into action, happening to lie in the way of the Spanish 
lee division in its approach to succour the Santisima-Trinidad, 
became exmsed to a few comparatively harmless broadsides ; 
which the ^Britannia herself, assisted by the Orion, and one or 
two other ships, returned. This was the last of the battle of 
Valentine’s day ; and at 5 p. m., the British advanced ships hav- 
ing previously, in compliance with the signal to that effect, 
desisted from pursuit, the firing on both sides ceased. 

The damages of the British ships, in a general point of view, 
were of very trifling amount. The only ship dismasted was the 
Captain ; whose fore topmast, as already related, had been car- 
ried away : her hull was also much hit. With respect to the 
Colossus, when at 1 h. 30 m. m., the Minerve approached to 
take her in tow, her assistance was declined, and, the former 
having, by 3 p. m., with creditable zeal and alacrity, got up a 
topsail yard for a fore yard, and set upon it a treble-reefed fore 
topsail. Captain Murray felt little inclined to have the Colossus 
considered as a disabled ship. The Egmont had received one 
shot through the main, and another through vhe mizen mast ; 
and the Goliath, a shot through her fSremast: in both cases from 
the two three-deckers belonging to the enemy’s lee division. 

The Culloden had her forS' and main masts, main topmast, 
several other spars, and the chief of her rigging and sails shot 
through. Her boats bad been cut to pieces ; her hull was also 
pierced with shot, both above and below water, and the ship, in 
consequence, was veiy leaky. She had likewise one caiTonade, 
and two lower and two seconddeck guns dismounted. If we add 
to 9 X 1 this th^ damage she had previously sustained by running 
fiml of the CdOBSUs, the Culloden^s state after the action may be 
pronounced tq have been the worst in the fleet. 

* Seep. 92. The 6fiiadllupVlK^e had joined about an hour before. 

f LogofSoutbampton; thus connrming our account. 
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The Blenheim also was much cut up. AH her masts^ yards, 
and bowsprit were more or leas wounded. She had received 106 
round shot in the hull, many of them near the water’s edge ; and 
her two foremost ports on the larboard side were knocked intd 
one. Nor will this account of her damage be considered extra- 
ordinaiy, when it is known that, at one time during the action, 
she had five Spanish ships upon her at once , a three-decker on 
her larboard bow, two two-deckers astern, the four decker close 
on her larboard beam, and a second three-decker on her larboard 
quarter. 

The loss sustained by the British was comparatively of no great 
amount, and fell, except in the cases of the Egmont and Colossus, 
where the damages were the heaviest. The Egmont had not a 
man hurt. The Britannia had one seaman, the Diadem, one 
seaman and one soldier, the Colossus, four seamen and one ma- 
rine, the BarHeur, seven seamen, the Goliath, four seamen and 
four marines, and the Orion, one midshipman (Thomas Mansel), 
six seamen, and two marines wounded. The Victory had one 
seaman killed, and two seamen and three marines wounded ; the 
Namur, two seamen killed and five w^ounded ; and the Prince- 
George, seven seamen and one marine killed, and seven seamen 
wounded. The Irresistible (on board of which ship at 6 p. 
Commodore Nelson shifted his broad pendant), had one sergeant 
of marines and four seamen killed, one lieutenant (Andrew 
Thompson),^ one midshipman (William Balfour), one master’s 
mate (Hugh McKinnon), 10 seamen, and one marine wounded. 
The Excellent, her boatswain (Peter PefFers), eight seamen, and 
two marines killed, one master’s mate (Edward Augustus Down), 
nine seamen, and two marines wounded. The Culloden, one 
lieutenant of marines (George A. Livingstone), seven seamen, 
and two marines killed, 39 seamen and eight marines wounded. 
The Blenheim, 10 seamen and two soldiers killed, one lieutenant 
(Edward Libby), one master’s mate Joseph Wixon, since dead), 
her boatswain (James Peacock), 39 seamen and seven soldiers 
wounded. The Captain, one major of marines (William Norris), 
one nndshipman (Janies Goodench), 19 seamen, and three sol- 
diers killeci, the commodore (by a bruise), her boatswain (Mr. 
Carnngton), one midshipman (Thomas Lund), 49 seamen, and 
four soldiers wounded ; making a total of 73 killed, and 227 
wounded. 

The latter number, however, comprised only the badly 
wounded ; a great number of whom died. In this case, con- 
trary to what is customary, the slightly woqnded, or those 
deemed so at the date of the despatches, were not allowed to be 
included in the returns. One cons^uence of this was, that 
amputations, arising ^m mortificatimi and other unexpected 
changes, were actumly undergone by several, who had not hem 
returned as wounded. In comparing, therefore, the loss in this 
general action with that in any other, it will be fair to consider 
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ihe total of killed and wonnded to have amounted, not to 300, 
but, at the least, to 400 men. 

According to the Spanish accounts, ten of their ships, exclu- 
^lYe of those captured, suffered materially in the action ; but, at 
its close, not above half the number presented any appearance of 
being crippled. The chief of these was the Santisima-Trinidad. 
Another, probably, was the Soberano ; and the Conde-de-Regla, 
Principe-de-Asturias, and Mexicano, three-deckers, having been 
the nearest ships to the English line, were doubtless more or less 
damaged by the latter’s unremitting fire. 

Of the prizes, we are enabled to give a somewhat more par- 
ticular account. The Salvador-del-Mundo and San-Ysidro had 
each lost all three topmasts ; the San-Josef, her mizenmast and 
main topmast; and the San-Nicolas, her fore topmast. All 
four ships had received innumerable shots in their hulls, and 
were very leaky in consequence. The San-Nicolas caught fii'e 
twice after possession had been taken of her; but the Captain’s 
firemen, under the direction of Lieutenant Peter Spicer, the 
prize-master, extinguished the flames before they had spread to 
any injurious extent. 

The loss sustained by the Santisima-Trinidad, according to 
the Spanish accounts, amounted to upwards of 200, in killed 
and wounded together. The Salvador-del-Mundo lost five 
officers, and 37 artillerists, seamen, and soldiei's killed, three 
officers, and 121 artillerists, seamen, and soldiers wounded; the 
San-Ysidro, 29, including four officers, killed, and 63, including 
eight officers, wounded; the San-Josef, 46, including two 
officers, killed, and 96, including five officers, wounded ; and 
the San-Nicolas, 144, including four officers, killed, and 59, 
including eight officers, wourdea : making a total, on board the 
four prizes alone, of 261 killed, and 342 wounded. 

Highly to the discredit of the Spanish government, the 
medical and chirurgical chests of the surgeons were deficient of 
almost every necessary article. It was fortunate for the poor 
wounded men, that the British surgeons were as able, as they 
were willing, to remedy the evil. « 

The addition of the loss alleged to have been sustained by 
the Santisima-Trinidad, makes a total of 803, in killed and 
wounded together. Some loss must undoubtedly have been 
sustained by three or four others of Admiral Cordova’s shins ; 
and, could the whole be computed, the amount would probably 
fall little short of 1000 men. Even this loss is barely adeciuate 
to the immense quantity of powder and shot reported to have 
been exwnded ny the principally engaged British ships.. 

The Captain expended 14o, the Culloden, 170, the Blenheim, 
180, and the Prince George, 197, barrels of powder. The 
Captain, it is Turther stat^ expended more shot than the 
quantity ttsually^ a smp of her class; tUld, wtoi 

round shot or grape were wanted for her 32-pounder carronades, 
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her seamen used seven 9-|wond shot as a substitute : a dis- 
chai^e that, at a short distance, must have caused great 
slaughter. 

The detached and confused state of the Spanish fleet at the^ 
beginning of the attack, and the consequent partial and irregular 
manner in which the ships came into action, would render unfair 
any statement of comparative force drawn up in the usual 
manner; that is, by confronting the totals on each side. We 
shall simply state that, as the British line consisted of 15, so the 
Spanish line (if line‘it could ever be called) consisted, at first, 
of 25, and afterwards of 27 sail, or rather of 26, one ship having, 
as already stated, fled just before the commencement of the 
engagement. Those, however, who wish to see the real force of 
the opponent fleets, may ascertain, with sufficient accuracy, the 
guns and men of every British ship, by referring to her class in 
the first annual abstract. The force of the Spanish ships of the 
three classes, 112s, 80s, and 748, respectively, may betaken, 
upon an average, to have been the same as that of the captured 
snips ; of which, as already has appeared, there were two belong- 
ing to the first, and one to each ot the other classes. 

As to the 130-gim ship, of four decks, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in showing, as near as will be necessary, ' what her force 
was. The Santisima-Trinidad was built at Havana in the year 
1769, as a 112~gun ship, similar to the San-Josef or Salvador- 
del-Mundo, except probably in possessing rather more breadth 
of beam. It appears that, some time between the commence- 
ment of 1793 and the end of 1796, her quarterdeck and fore- 
castle were formed into a whole deck, barricades built up along 
her gangways, and ports cut through them, so as to make the 
total number of 8-pounders on that deck, equal in amount to the 
123 on the deck next below it. This accounts for 126 guns: 
the remaining four, we may suppose, were mounted on the poop. 
The Santisima-Trinidad was therefore a flush four-decker, that 
exceeded the three-decked 1 12s in force, only by fourteen 8- 
pounders, and four pieces of a still smaller caliber. 

The following short table contains the exact force, in guns 
and men, of the four prizes at the time of their capture : 



f Spanish calibers see vol. p. 43. 

, . /U enumerated in the head-money warrants. It is rather sin^ilar that, 
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The most striking feature in this highly important victory is 
the boldness that prompted the attack. Another eo&mander 
might have paused ere^ with 15 sail of the line^ he ran' into the 
onidst of 25 9 and then the separated ships would iwve closed, 
and the enemy’s line been too compact to be attempted with any 
hope of success. But Sir John Jervis, relying fipon the firmness 
of his band, and viewing with the eye of a practised seaman the 
loose and disordered state of the fo^, resolved at once to profit 
by it: he rushed on and conquered. That, as usually asserted, 
he broke the enemy’s line, cannot be said ; for there was no line 
to be broken. An acknowledgment^ which the gallant admiral 
himself was more ready to make than any of his commentators ; 
for, in one of his letters relative to some charge that had been 
made against a Spanish rear-admiral engaged in the fleet, Sir 
John says, “ I am ignorant in what part of the Spanish line, if it 
can be called one, Moralez served.’'* Sir John, in fact, chose 
the proper moment for advancing : he had a leader who knew 
not what it was to flinch or hang back ; and he had all about 
him emulous to follow the example set them by Captain Trou« 
bridge. 

On the other hand, the very front put on by the British was 
enough to sink'the hearts of the Spaniards ; for it is one of the 
characteristics of true valour, to daunt by its intrepidity, and to 
‘ begin to subdue, ere it begins to combat. If the Spaniards were 
in confusion at the commencement, they were still more so during 
the progress, of the action. Their ships were so huddled toge* 
ther, that, if a shot did not strike one, it was almost sure to 
stril^ another; and many of the ships were unable to fire at all, 
without firing, as they frequently did, into their comrades. All 
this disorder infused additional confidence into the British ; and 
they "rattled through” the business, more as if it were a game 
of harmless sport, than one in which the hazard thrown was for 
life or death. At length the separated divisions got together, 
and the Spanish admiral formed his ships in line. Instantly the 
British admiral assembled bis scattered ships, and soon formed 
them in equal, if not better order. Each pa^-ty then drew off, 
the one to lament, the other to exult, over the occurrences of 
the day. 

The acknowledged crippled state* of the Santisima-Trinidad, 
and of one or two other snips of the ^anish fleet, at the close of 
the action, renders 4t doubtful whether more might not have 
been doife, had the British fleet continued in pursuit. Night,, 
it is true^ was comii^ on ; but it was that very night which 
would have brought tne two fleets nearer to an equality. The 
greater the difficulties of manoeuvring, the greater were the 

in an^ti6n about which so much has been said and written, no account of 
t^comlemenqiof the captured ships should have been published ; not even 

toveappaired. 

. Ndson, toL it,, p. 15. 
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chances in feVQur of the B/itiah ; and, with 12 ships formed as 
Bri^'Ships usually are formed, it is a question whether, when 
the 'darkness* of a February night added its horrors to the 
destsuctive broadsides of a gallant and welUdisciplined, though 
numerically inferior enemy, the Spanish admiral would not have 
abandoned the whole of)iis crippled ships to the couquerors. 

Before we take our final leave of this action, impartiality 
demands from us some inquiry into the more immediate causes 
which led to the defeat, such as it was, ot an enemy, whose cha- 
racter for courage has ever been so justly extolled. One fact is 
certain, that the crews of the Spanish ships were the most 
worthless that can be conceived : they were composed of pressed 
landmen and soldiers of the new levies, with about 60, or at 
most 80, seamen to each ship. Is it necessary to go farther? 
Can it be surprising that “ the poor panic-struck wretches,” in 
the words of an intelligent writer,* ” when called upon to go 
aloft to repair the injured rigging, fell immediately on their 
knees, and in that posture cried out, that they preferred being 
sacrificed on the spot, to performing a duty in the execution of 
which they considered death as inevitable?” 

As a proof, too, of what little use their numerical superiority 
of guns was to the Spaniards, four or five of the San-Josefs 
quarterdeck guns on the starboard side, which was that chiefly 
engaged, were found with their tompions in. Innumerable other 
instances might be adduced, to show that their numbers were a 
detriment to them rather than an advantage. 

Had eight of the 25 ships, present in the morning of the 
action, been left at Carthagena, and the 500 seamen they pro- 
bably contained been substituted for twice the number of raw 
hands taken from the remaining 17 ships, the Spaniards would, 
at least, have made a better stand ; and the victory have been 
achieved, for achieved it still would have been, at a far greater 
expense of lives. British lives are here meant : of Spanish lives, 
indeed, nutny were sacrificed, as the returns of the four captured 
ships foully testify. Nor must it be forgotten, how resolutely 
those ships were defended. Whatever may have been the 

2 uality Of the crews, the courage of the officers was of the true 
!astil<an stamp. It is with Uiese that the act of surrender 
chiefly rests. The disaffected part of the crew may aim ba^ly, 
fire slowly, and even skulk from their quarters ; but the seamen 
cannot, without open mutiny, come ait and strike the colours. 
Upon the whdle, the victory off- Cape St. Vincent, although, 
from its«consequences al a political event,, pre-eminently great, 
from its merits as a naval combat, cannot be cqiJsidered, espe- 
cially when the quantanvKif e|[|ectivu resistance is taken into the 
account, in an equal d^tee glorious. 

. « LieutenamNxdoiid Drinkwater. See his “ Namtive 
the Britbh fieel^ commanded by Admital Sir Jobvilervis, 
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TLe English accounts, official and otherwise, demand from us 
a few words. Sir J ohn J ervis’s public letter haabeen comjj^laiDed 
of for its brevity. It is, indeed, both brief and 'obscure, and, 
•for that reason, of very little use to the historian. 'Rierefore, we 
must not bear too hard vfion the accounts, drawn up and pub- 
lished by private individuals. Against Admiral Ekins, how- 
ever, we have a complaint to make, that applies to^early all the 
cases he records. He sutlers his reader to pore over half a 
dozen quarto pages of diy tactical .matter, and -to inspect an 
equal number of numerously figured plates (imne of whicp are to 
be understood at a glance), merely to tell him, that all.he has 
read, and ail he has looked at, is erroneous : another account, 
and another set of plates, are then given,' entirely altefring the 
features o^ the battle of which he is desirous to give un 
acqpunt 

jlf^any one was capable of doing justice to the St. Vincent 
victory, one might suppose it would be the writer who had been 
intrusted by the gallant chief with all his memoranda respecting 
it. .,But we do not hesitate to say, and wn appeal to facts for 
the truth of our assertion, that Captain Brenton’s account of his 

1 >atron’s action is the most imperfect of any tliat has been pub- 
ished. Its brevity m&y explain its incompleteness, but only 
renders the more extraordinary its many inaccuracies. That 
this writer should be contented with giving a superficial account 
is, indeed, most singular, for he actually begins by saying, 
*‘Tlie particular details of this memorable day deserve our 
seimus attention.”* However, there is no deficiency of decla- 
m||roo, ns tlje following passage will demonstrate: “From this 
day, the old fhshion of counting the ships of an enemy’s fleet, 
and calculating the disparity of force, .was qnUrely laid aside, 
and a new era may be said t,o have commenced in the art of war 
at sea.” The opponents of Sir John Jervis, it is admitted, were 
Spaniards every man of them ; and yet it is of Spaniards that 
Captain Brenton elsewhere says^“'fhere is little credit to be 
gained in conquering such antagonists.”t Where an admiral 
and a post-raptain "^liave failed, a colonel of ‘nfantry has in a 
great measure succeeded ; and this,*Btrange to say, in drawing 
up an account of a battle at sea. For our part we cannot but 
acknowledge that, although'*we have discovered some errors in 
it, our difficulties have been greatly smoothed by a reference to 
Colonel Drinkwater’s pamphlet. 

During the night succeeding the action both fleets lay to 
repairing their damages; and daybreak on the 15th discovered 
them on pppdsite ^ks, each formed in line of battle ahead. 
Although 'possessing the weathq|gage, the Spaniards made no 
serious » attempt to renew the action. We say, no serious 
attempt, becfmse, at about 2 h. 30 m. p. m., theSpanish fleet did 

s + IbULp.' Wa, 
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bear down^'formed in order of battle, to the number, indudbg 
tbe cri{M>led sbi^, of 21 sail of the line, besides the Santi8iina>- 
TVillidaa, at a great distance off, in tow W a frigate. No sooner, 
however, diid ue BritiA fleet, with the Captain in tow, and the ' 
Cdossus and Culloden scarcel^in a ftate to keq> the line, haul 
its wind, than the Spaniards, very complaisantly, did the same. 
Had the lattst |>er8eivered in their advance, it was the intention 
of ^ John Jervis, as men out in orders, to destroy the captured'' 
i^ps. Fortunately mr the credit of the victory, this alterna- 
tive was not resorted to, and Che four prizes were preserved. 

On the 16tff, at about 3 p. m., the British fleet and prizes an- 
chored in Lag(^ bay, Portugal. Shortly afterwards Sir John 
detached Captain velterers Comewall Berkeley, withMhe 18- 
pounder frigates Emerald and Min'^e, 12>ponnder frigate Ni- 

f er, and sloops Bonne-CitoyennelAnd ^ven, to look after the 
antisima-Trinidad, which, ft was known, had separated from 
her fleet in tow of a' frigate. 

On the 20th, at 3 p. M<, Cape St-Vincent bearing about ndrth- 
north-west distant 27 leagues, rgid the wind blowingstrong from 
the east-south-eSstj'these three nigates and tvft> sloops vVeib fortu- 
nate enough to descry theiobject of their pursuit in the east by^ 
north, under her mainsail, with a jury mizenmast, being towed 
by a frigate. A brig was also seen in company. The British 
squadron, by signal from the commodore, made sail in chase. 
Immediately on observing this, the Spanish frigate cast off the 
four decker, set all sail, and stood to the westward. At 5 h. 

30 m., by the Emerald’s log,^the signal was made to prepare ^ 
battle ; and at 6 p. h., by the log of the Minerve, the SpamKl 
ship was distant from her three miles. At this time — but, let us 
take ther words from the log of the commodore’s ship. " Made 
the signal to keep sight of the enemy, or make known thmr mo- 
tions by day or night ; only being answered by the Mindhre, 
wore ship to the northward.” ' « 

Soon after this extraordinary «tef> was taken, the British 12- 
poundei* 32-gun frigate Terpsichore, Captain Richard Bowen, 
joined company. Still the heads of the British frigates were kept 
to the uortnwatd,'aqd the Santisima-Trinidad was soon out of 
sight. Bv^ the Spanish frigate effected her escape ; but not so 
the brig : the latter, at 6 a. m. on the 2l8t, was brought to 
the Minerve, and provefl to be a deep-laden Danish brig from 
Barcelona to Cadiz; a p^be^f course, aift, we believe, a valuable 
one. 

Let us see how a contemporary handles this afiaic. ** Captain 
Bei4:eley did not thlmk it n^ht to attack her (the n>n^decker), 
and reciMed Colburn in ^ Minerve and Foote of th»N^r, 
just as the frinner of these officers was about to bring hertobi^ 
action. Captain Beflbd^ was mqeh censnrejl for his appan^t 
want of resolution, but Cfockbum gave the commandeMQrdiirf 
so ^ and imparfld an account of the. whole fransactieta, as to 

rofn II. , B 
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<^on▼illce him that Captain Berkeley had acted with no mate 
httu becoming prudence. We may howevA 1w penn^ted. to 
r^ret that the circumstance ever happened.^* 

Coupling thia apolf^etical account witktheentiv hi we Ems>- 
tald’a as to the omission of a part of the souadioB to anmeer 
the signal to keep sight of the enemy> we ate fmund to coinidet 
that some such reason did induce Captain Beckeley to discontinae 
the chase. Why, then, did he not hring the captains of the Ni- 
ger, Bonne-Citoyenne, and Baven, to a court>martial for tlmir 
disobedience ? We are persuaded, however, that the Niger was 
as ready to attack as the Minerve ; and we believe that the Ba- 
ven brig had just before parted company : hence, in this view of 
the case, the Bonne-Citoyenne was the only ship whose com- 
mander evinced a reluctance to unite with thiee frigates in ke^ 
ing sight of an enemy’s trippled first-rate. Had the Bonne-Ci- 
toyenne been a frigate like the Emerald or the Minerve, her 
defection might have been worth counting upon ; but she was a 
ship of only 20 guns. Upon the whole, this was a sad business. 
Let us therefore hasten to relate a fact, that will operate as a far 
better comment upon Captain Berkeley’s behaviour than any 
thing we, or any one else, can say. 

We mentioned that, towards the close of this discreditable 
rencontre, a frigate joined company. Here, even upon Captain 
Berkeley’s own showing, was a frigate of equal force h> the one 
complained of ; and yet no effort, that we can discover, was made 
to renew the pursuit of the retreating enemy. The Terpsichore 
soon afterwards parted company, and was cruising alone ; whe- 
tklk with the intention, single-handed, of seeking an enemy’s 
ship, which three frigates, two of them heavier than herself, had 
declined to follow, we cannot say ; but we will say that, if there 
was any ofiScer in the British navy who would undertake so bold 
and’^erilous an enterprise, it was Captain Richard Bowen. 

_ On the 28th, at 7 f. m.. Cape Spartel bearing east-north-east 
distant 23 leagues, by accident we must supp<»e, the very San- 
Ijirima Trinidad, so avoided, as she was striving to regain the 
e^t, from which she had been driven W a ^e, was fallm in 
with by tlm Terpsichore. On the Ist of Marw, at daylight, the 
Atrange ship was descried inthe east-south-east, at the distance of 
about three miles. Instanuy the Brirish frigate cleared for ac- 
iStfii, and at 9 a. m. bore down towards the enemy ; whose four 
decks and dismasted state made her juwwn ft once to Captain 
Bowen, as the ship from which his friends had retreated. 

At 10 A. the Terpsichore brought to and began enBpSjBnpg 
the Spanish Brstmte, and so manmnvied as to tc^nmy 
cktw eftbe bfoadside of the latter; who had tbeis^oi;eiipgima but 
hiitfjlbtefnC'^kerewith to requite the temeri<;y <nlugr.Jpi)imy file. 
Af Aal^paR nw^ight ^ Terpridhoie ceasM wilgb ^codh 

* Bnoton, vd. tM. 
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meticed maling new wads and filling powder, as well as repair- 
ing hsr naming rigging and sails, wmch had been much cut by 
the four-decker’s shot. The fngate sustaiiied no loss ; but it was;, 
afterwards reported, that the ftantisima-Trinidad had nine men 
killed and several wounded by the Terpsichore. 

Ob the 2d<, at 8 a. m., the Sanfisima-Ttinidad bore from ^ 
fiigate south-west-half-south distant about six miles, th^ Wind 
tben at north-north-east. Captain Bowen continued to k^p 
company with his opponent until noon ; when. Cape Spartel 
heanng south-east-half-south distant eight or nine lee^es, 12 
sail of Spanish men of war, part of Admiral Cordova’s fleet, hove 
in sight to the northward. On this the Terpsichore made sail in 
an opposite direction, and anchored on the 4th in Tangier bay. 
The Santisima-Trinidad afterwards put into Algesiras ; whence, 
on being partially refitted, she set sail for Cadiz, and, towards the 
end of the month, reached that port in safety. Of this spirited 
skirmish between a British 12-pounder frigate and a Spanish 
first-rate, we shall say no more than that, whether or not 
Captain Berkeley’s conduct deserved a court-martial. Captain 
Bowen’s conduct deserved the public thanks of the commander- 
in-chief. 

While the British fleet lay at Lagos bay, the Spanish prisoners 
received ^m the four prizes, numbering about 3000, were landed; 
and, a receipt being first given for them by the proper officer, 
were allowed to remain on shore. On the 23d, after experiencing 
the tail of a gale of wind which, had it blown home, would pro- 
bably have forced several of the ships on shore. Sir John ||o- 
parted ; and, in five days afterwards, arrived in safety at Lisbon. 
Here it was remarked, that the four prizes, under their juiy- 
masts, and poorly manned as they necessarily were, beat all the 
English ships in working into the Tagus. 

u the inWbitants of Lisbon were unbounded, and they had 
reason to be sincere, in their congratulations at the victory, the 
state of general feeling, on the first promulgation of the news in 
England, the land of the conquerors, may be readily conceived. 
Our buiioess is merely to relate, that Sir John Jervis was created 
a peer of Oreat Britain, by the titles of Baron Jervis of Meaford, 
and Earl of St.-yincent, with a pension of 3000/. per annum. 
Vice-adnural Thompson and Rear-admiral William Parker were 
created baronets ; and the remaining vice-admiral was appointed 
to a lucrative post abroad. Commodore Nelson, he who in his 
own penon4iad proved (and how oftmi had he proved ?) that the 
danger of a bold enterprise required only to be met to be over- 
ootne, teemved the ins^ma of the Bath, and> from the city of 
liondoH, itii freedom, suitatily presented. The thanks of both 
houses of pariiatnent were voted to the fleet ; and gold emble- 
nwiki medals, as on shnilar occasions, were distributed to all the 
fli^-officers and captains. When the medal was ofiered to 
Captain Collingwood, be refused it nntil he should receive one 
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for ihe Ist of June, in which action he declared lie had equally 
done his duty.: the medal was accordingly sept to him, with an 
^apology for its having been delayed.* 

•Of toe first lieutenants of the different lin^o&battle ships 
present in this action, the following, we belieye, is a cottect list: 
William Selby, Victory; Valehtine.Collard, Britannia; Jbhii 
Bligb,^rfleur; Robert Campbell, Blenheini ; Robert Willies, 
Piince-Qeoree ; James Nash, Namur; Edward Berry, Capitnn; 
William Collis, Goliath; John Mortimer, l^xcellent; James 
Barker, Orion; Richard Prater, Colossus;^ Anselm John 
Griffiths, Culloden; William Bevians, Irresistible; Geotge 
Bnrdett, Egmont ; and Hem^ Edward Reginald Baker, Diadem. 
The whole of these, we believe, were promoted to the rank of 
commanders. If we speak doubtfully in this case, it is to be at- 
tributed to the strange custom, prevalent in those days, of 
omitting to make public the promotion of any naval officer un- 
less it be to the rank of admiral ; while an ensign, belonging to 
the most insignificant militia regiment or volunteer association in 
the kingdom, had the satis&ction of seeing his name recorded in 
the first London Gazette after the date of his commission. 

The four Spanish prizes were commissioned and retained in 
service on the Lisbon station, and did not arrive at Plymouth 
until October. Only one of them, the San- Josef, Irncame of 
any value as a cruising ship. She was built in 1783; the 
Salvadorndel-Mundo, in 1787 ; the San-Nicolas, in 1769 ; and 
ffie San-Ysidro, in the year previous. The following are the 
th^ principal dimensions of the two three-deckers ; to which are 
subjoined those of the Ville-de-Paris, as the largest English- 
built ship of the period, and those of the Victory, as the largest 
English ship present in th3 action : 



Lengdi of 
gun deck. 

Breadth 

extreme. 

Depth of 
bold. 

Tons. 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft, in. 


San-Josef .... 

194 

3 

64 

3 

24 MU 

2467 

Sa1vador*del«Mundo 

190 

0 

64, 

St 

2d ..,8 

2898 

Ville^e-Paris . . 

190 

2 

33 

2 

22 2 

2362 

Victoiy 

186 

0 

62 

0 

21 6 

2162 


Having given a summary of the honours ^stowed upon the 
conquerors for their victoiy, we will here briefly relate in what 
manner n weak government, notwithst^ding it was their own 
fault in sending a fleet so badly manfied to sea, punished the 
vanqui^l^ fbr their defi^t. Don Jontf de Gerdoyawas de- 
prived, of pU his offices, declared incajpable of ^vm' serring m 
apy.rwffi,,^'^ from appearing at coqri, or ^ any of 

of the maritime C(^ts. The fOtMj^' fn'com- 
mmffi, Count" lilorales los Rios, was niiik. 

* Brentoii,yd. fi4p. IM. 
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The Captt^ns^ Don Gonzales Vallego, Don Juan de Agairre, 
Don Josef de Torres, and Don Augustine Villavicencio, were de- 
prived of their rank ; and the latter declared inca^ble in future 
of^ holding any other. Several captains and officers were- de-* 
prived of their offices for a limited time of six, four, and two 
yeaiB, acdording to the degree of their alleged criminality ; and 
sevfral captains^ lieutenants, and ensigns were sentenced to be 
pu'blicly reprimanded. 

A reinforcement from England having joined the British 
admiral, and the ships that had suffered in the action having re- 
paired their damages, Earl St.-Vincent, on the afternoon of the 
31st of March, quitted Lisbon in the 110-gun ship Ville-de- 
Paris, and,‘ with 21 sml of the line, proceeded direct for Cadiz ; 
where lay the Spanish fleet, now all assembled, and numbering, 
with the ships previously in port, 26 sail of the line. 

The British admiral continued cruising off Cadiz from the 
4th of April to the 19th of May; on which day Sir John 
/ anchored the fleet in such a position as effectually to block up 
the port. On the 29th of June the number of Spanish ships of 
the line, reported ready for sea in the harbour, was 28 ; all of 
which, as far as soldiers could supply the deficiency of seamen, 
were fully manned. 

With the view of provoking Admiral MassareSd to attempt 
putting fo sea, and also perhaps, as a contemporary observes, to 
employ the minds of the seamen and divert them from following 
the mischievous example of the ships in England,"* Earl St.- 
Vincent resolved to bombard the town of Cadiz. On the night 
of the 3d of July, every thing being in readiness, the Thunder 
bomb-vessel. Lieutenant John Gouny, covered by the gun-boats, 
launches, and barges of the fleet, under the orders of Rear- 
admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, who commanded the advanced or 
in-sbore squadron, took her station near the tower of San-Se- 
bastian, and within 2500 yards of the walls of tl)e town ; then 
containing a garrison of upwards of 4000 men, and protected on 
the b^-side by 70 pieces of cannon and eight la^ mortars. 
The Thnnder commoiced throwing her shells, with great pre- 
cision ; but the large or 13} inch mortar vras soon discovered to 
have been materiidfy injuted by its former services. _ The safety 
of the bomb-vessel requiring that she should be immediately 
withdrawn out of gun-shot, the Goliath 74, Captain Thomas 
Foley, Terpsichore frigate. Captain Richard Bowen, and Fox 
cutter, Lieutenaiit . John Gibson, kept under sail, toaflbrd her 
the necessa^ potection. , 

Tim retreat of the Thunder was the signal for a number of 
Spanish gun-boats and armed launches to sally forth, in hopes 
to captufe. her. These were met by a similar description of 
flmje,,. j^y iftear-Bdmiral Nelson. The Spanish commandant, 

j 

Brenton, vol. iU p. 231. 
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. Don Miguel Tyrason, attempted in bis bam, with a crew of 
26 men, to can^ the com}»rattTely small boat in which the 
Rear-admiral, with 15 hands besides himself, was poshing into 
the thickest of the fire. A hand-to-hand scuffle ensued, in which 
bhth commanders took a conspicuous personal part. At length 
Don Miguel Tyrason, having bad 18 of his men killed, and him- 
self and all the remainder wounded, was compelled to surrender. 
After this, the Spaniards were driven and pursued to the walls of 
Cadis ; leaving in the possession of the British two mortar-boats 
and the commandant's launch, with several prisoners. 

The loss of the British, in this smart affair, amounted to one 
killed and 20 wounded ; including, among the latter, Captain 
Thomas Francis Fremantle, who had accompanied Rear-admiral 
Nelsonin his barge,slightly, three lieutenant8(William Selby, Ville- 
de-Paris, Henry Nathaniel Rowe, Diadem, and Gr^o^ Grant, 
Prince-George), one master’s mate (Hugh Pearson, Barfleur), 
one midshipman (Robert Tooley, Prince-George), and John 
Sykes, a seaman, severely, in the act of defending the person of 
the Rear-admiral, to whom he was cockswain. When the brave 
meets the brave, the conquered party is sure to find a eulogist. 
Hence, Sir Horatio Nelson, in his official despatch, begs to be 

S ermitted to express his admiration of Don Miguel Tyrason, and 
eclares that the latter’s resistance was such as to honour a brave 
officer. 

The night of the 5tli was chosen by Rear-admiral Nelson for 
a second bombardment of Cadiz. On this occasion three bomb- 
vessels, the Thunder, Terror, and Strombolo, were most judi- 
ciously placed by the master of the Ville-de-Paris, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew Jackson; the covering ships being the Theseus 74, 
Captain Ralph Willett Miller, and the frigates Terpsichore, and 
Emerald, the latter, upon the very judicious retirement of Cap- 
tain Berkeley, now commanded by Captain John Waller. The 
bombardment produced considerable effect, both in the town and 
among the shipping : so much so, that early on the following 
morning, to avoid a repetition of it, tmt sail of the line, including 
the flag-ships of Admirals Massar^ and OraviBB, warped with 
mueb precipitation out of ahell-rai^. The British and Spanish 

E il4v>ats encountered eac^otber, as on the first night. The 
IB f ustamed by the British, did not, however, exceed three 
BeaUMtt killed, and one captain of marines ^homas CMdfield, 
Tbeseus), two lieutenants (John Collins, Victory, and John 
Homssy, Seahorse, whc^reatly distinguished himself), two mid- 
shipmen (John^^Collier, 'Aeseus, and John Stephenson, Auda- 
’cions), aMl^H seamen and marines wounded. The Ibsp on the 
part^Ae l^aniards was probably much greater, but could not 

Oh tire night of the 8th Rear«dmiral Nelson * 

third bombardmetaf of thrown, under his own immediate direc- 
tum ; but, fortunately for the Spaniards, the wind blew so strong 
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iisnm the hay, that the bemb-Tefsela could not he got in Iwe tp 
the intended point of attaek. The eeeond homMudmoit was 
represented to. have levelled several houses ; a eireusMtanoe to 
he regi^ted, and yet not well to be avoidea, connderiog ttat* 
the legitimate object of the bombardment, the shipping, hiy do 
close to the town. 

The rumoured arrindat Santa*Cms,in theiisland of Teneriffl^ 
of a richly freighted Manilla ship, ai^ the represented vulnera- 
bility of the town and shipping to a well-conaucted sea>ottack, 
induced Earl St,-Vincent to &tach a force in order to attempt 
hringing out the galleon. Before, however, we enter upon the 
detail of this cutting*out service, another m the same quartw 
is, by priority of date, entitled to our attention. 

On the 28th of May, in the afternoon, the British frigates 
Lively, Captain Benjamin Hallowell, and Mtinenre, Captain 
Geoige Cockburn, standing into the ^y of Santa-Crui, disco- 
vered at anchor in the road an armed bng, which, as the frigate 
approached, hoisted French colours. The two captains deeming 
it practicable to cut the vessel out, the boats of the frigates, on 
the following day, the 2dth, were manned, and placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant Thomas Masterton Hardy of the Minerve, 
as the senior lieutenant. At about 2h. 30 m. p.m. Lkmtenant 
Hardy, supported by Lieutenants Loftus Otway Bland, Harry 
Hopkins, and John Bushby, and Lieutenant Robert Bulkley of 
the marines, belonging to the Lively, and by Lieutenants William 
Hall Gage and Thomas James Mating, of the Minerve, and their 
respective boats’ crews, made a most resolute attack upon the 
brig, as she lay at anchor; and in the face of a smart fire of 
musketry, boarded, and almost immediately carried her. Ibis 
alarmed the town, and a heavy fire of artillery and mucdietiy 
was opened upon the brig, as well from every part of the garri- 
son, as from a large ship that lay in the road. The lightnim of 
the wind retarded the weighing of the anchor, and them made it 
necessary for the boats to take the brig in tow. 

Daring the space of nearly an hour, an imrenutting fire wae 
ke|>t up from tire shore and ship. At length, at a Uttm before 4 
p,M., Jdeutenant Hardy and bis gallant comrades brQugbt safe 
out ufgunHihQt, the French brig-corvette Mutine, mounting 14 
ipms, 12 of them long 6-poupders, and the cemainii^ two brass 
ofi-pounder carronadss. Her complement was ISto; hut the 
Mutine, when the attack commenced, had oa bc^ only 113 
men^ the remainder, with their commander, ca|dtame de ft^te 
2Savicr<Pommier, beii^ on shore. In efiecting tbfo 'enterprum, 
15 of Lientenant Hardy's party, including hirnsm and muubip- 
man ^fan Bi%ar, were wounded, but none killed. Being a 
remarkably' fine brig of 349 tons, the Mutine wes immediately 
p^ in cmninission by Bari 8t-Vincen^ and the command of 

E a, very properly, to the officer who led the party that so gaL 
y cut her out. 
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« Kow ffr the expedition to capture the galleon. If the follow- 
ing description of the place, in which she was suppiosed to be, is 
accarately jgiven, there was ccrtsinly in some quarter, a great 

• misconcBpt^ of the probable difhculties of the enterprise. Of 

all p]a<^ which ever came under our inspection,” says Captain 
Brenfam, *'none we conceiTe is more invulnerable to attack, or 
more easily defended, than Teneriffe. The island, like most of 
its neighbours, is a volcanic production, consisting of mountains, 
ravines, rocks, and precipices. The bay of Santa-Cruz affords 
no shelter for shipping ; the shore is nearly a right line, and the 
bank so steep that no anchorage can be round neyond the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and that in 45 fathoms’ water; the beach, 
from north to south, is one continued series of broken masses of 
loose rock, and round, smooth stones, either rendered so by 
friction, or slippery from sea-weeds ; on this a perpetual surf 
breaks, rendering the landing at all times difficult, except at the 
mole or pier of Santa Cruz. To these obstacles there is another, 
which Nelson experienced in its fullest force : Tenerid^, like all 
other mountainous countries, is liable to calms, sudden squalls, 
and violent gusts of wind, which, rushing down the ravines, fre- 
quently take a ship’s topmasts over the side without a moment’s 
warning.”* 

• On me 15th of July, the following ship, one of which, the 
Terpichore, did not join till the next day, and another, the 
Leander, not until several days afterwards, were placed under 
the orders of Rear-admiral Nelson: 


{ Theseus . 

OuUoden 
Zealous • 
50 Leibider 
OuMHtite 

88. Seahorse 
86 Emerald. 


32 Terpsichore 
Cut, Fox . . • 
* Mortar-boat 


C ReaiHidmiral (b.) Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B. 
( Captain Ralph Willett Miller. 

• „ Thomas Troubridge. 

. „ Samuel Hood. 

„ Thomas Boulden Thompson. 

. „ Thomas Francis Fremantle. 

. „ John Waller. 

. ,s Richard Bowen. ^ 

•Lieutenant John Gibson. 


^ In i^bont five days the squadron arrived off the island of Tene- 
riffo^ Bvery arraneement thatisound judgment qo^ld devise having 
been coEapletedy lOO seamen and marines firopa each of the three 
line-Cjfrnftle ships, ana half of the number from each of the three 
of commissioned officers ana servants, and a 
at of roval artillery, the whole together apount- 
X) or 1060 men, were pla^d under the, orders of 
; each captain, unaer his direction, com- 
ment of seamen from his own ship, and Cap- 
|%ld of 4he marines, as Ae senior mfu^ne^ffioer, 

A 
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the entire detachment from that corps. On the night of the 
20th the three frieates, accomranied % the cutter dnd mortar- 
l^t, and most of the boats of the squadrcm, stood close in, to 
land the men, and try to gain possession of a fort at the north- 
east side of the bay, and within gun-shot of the town ; whmicA 
a summons was to be sent to the governor. But a strong gale 
of wind in the offii^, and a strong current against diem near the 
shore, prevented the boats from reaching the intended p<^t of 
debarkation. On the 22d, at aboutSh. 30 m. a.h., thethree 
line-of-batde ships bore up for Santa-Cruz, and, soon after day- 
light, were joined by the frigates and small-craft; whose un- 
avoidable appearance off the coast had given to the islanders the 
very warning it was so desirous they should not have. 

A consultation of the principal officers now decided that an 
attack should be made on the heights immediately over the fort 
already mentioned, |nd that, from that commanding position, 
the British seamen and marines should storm and endeavour to 
carry the fort itself. At 9 p. m. the frirates anchored in shmfe, 
off the east end of the town, and landed their men ; but the 
latter, finding the heights too strongly guarded to be attempted, 
FOiembarked in the course of the night, without loss. The three 
line-of-battle ships, meanwhile, had kept under way, to batter 
the fort, by way of causing a diversion, but, owing to calms and 
contrary currents, were unable to approach nearer than three 
miles. 

Not being one to abandon an enterprise until after a stout 
struggle to accomplish it. Nelson resolved yet to bring his band 
of hardy fellows in contact with the Santa-Cruz garnson. On 
the 24th the Leander, Captain Thompson, who had only arrived 
at Cadiz from Lisbon on the 18th, joined the squadnm.^ The 
local experience of her captain, and the accession of force in her 
marines, gave additional hopes to the rear-admiral, and those 
engaged with him in the perilous, and, at present, not very 
auspicious undertaking. 

At 5 p. M., every thing being in readiness, the squadron 
anchored to the norm-eastward of the town ; the line-of-b^le 
ships nithin six or eight miles, the frigate within two, as if in 
tending to disembark their men in that direction. But this #08 
only a feint ; the mole head was to be the rendezvous of the . 
boats. At 11 p. M. about 700 seamen and marines embarked fat 
the boats of the squadron, 180 more on board the Fox cutter, 
and about 75 on board a large provision-l^oat that had Just been 
captured ; Humbert^, wifo a small detachment of royal artillery, 
about 1100 men. The different detachments of seamen, under 
the imipediate command of their respective captains, the marines 
under Captain Oldfield, the arrillety under laeutenant Baynes, 
and the whole force, commanded W the iftar-admiral in persmi, ' 
pushed off from the squadron. £very precaution had been 
taken to keep the boats toge&er, in ot^ tiiat the attack might 
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^ hidqUsbcous f but the rough stutu of the weAther^ end the 
estrone dukuess of the night, rondered a close uoioB next to 
unpossible* 

At about 1 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 26th the Fox cutter, attended 
by the reaj>-adiiural’s boat and three or four others, mdudine 
the two in which Captains Fremantle and Bowen had embarked, 
veachedi undiscovered, within half-gun shot of the mole head : 
when, suddenly, the alann bells began to ring, and ® 
opened from 30 or 40 pieces of cannon and a strong 
troops stationed along the shore. Two shots raked tlie 
and a third struck her between wind and water; whereby she 
instantly sank, and unfortunately 97 of the brave fellows 
were on board met a watery grave. Among the number was her 
commander. Lieutenant Gibson. Another shot struck the rear- 
admiral on the elbow, just as he was drawing his sword and 
stepmng out of the boat. It completely disabled him, he 
was carried back to his ship. A third shot went through and 
sank the boat in which Captain Bowen had embarked ; wh^eby 
seven or eight seamen perished. In spite of all this opposition, 
the British effected a landing ; and stormed and carried the mole 
head, notwithstanding it was defended by 300 or 400 men, and 
six 24-pounder8. Having spiked these, the men were about to 
advance, when a heavy fire^ of musketry and grape-shot, from the 
citadel and the houses near the mole head, mowed them down 
by scores. Here the gallant Captain Richard Bowen and his 
first lieutenant met eacm a glorious death ; and here, indeed, fell 
nearly the whole of the party, by death or wounds. 

M^nwhile, the boat of Captain Troubridge, being unable to 
hit the mole, had pushed on shore, under a battery cl<»e to the 
southward of the citadel Captain Waller^s and a few other 
boats landed at tbe same time ; but the surf was so bigb, uat 
many of the boats put back, and all that did not, were full of 
Water in an instant, the very ammunition in the men’s pouches 
being wetted and spoiled. Captain Troubrito, as soon as he 
had collected a few men, advanced with Capfein Waller to the 
prado, or great square of the town, the appointed place of rra- 
dexvous on shore, in the hope of there meeting ReM^dnurM 
K^son, and Captains Thompson, Fremantle, Bowra, and ^ 
xafO; but who, as already related, bad bemi already killed. 
Ckmtaio TVoubridge now sent a sergeant, with two gentlemen of 
l^lowi^ to summon the citadel; but, altboueh the sergeant 
(liMe soro^ to have been shot in his way thither) *d not 
lyM, th® non-receipt of an answer impaed a n^^nve, yet 
thfr Wof'Abe Bering ladders in the surf rendered wnpiactiraWo 
SKWigtamPt lo force the threatened alternatov^ After 

wM^^Jwar, Captain Troubridge marched to j«» C^ptams 
UsedLd*>illlq‘'f wa^iA a small body of men^ had madn 
gtod their landing to ^ south-west of ^ spirt at whiA ha 
^ dajriHn^ the sarvivimi of Captain '^rouhfidga » 
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part]^ amonnied to about 340 ; consiating of about 80 marinea, 
80 {akemen, and 180 seamen with small'>am8. Having procured 
some am'muniti(m from the Spanish prisoners, this little band 
resolved to try what could be done with the citadel wiOiout 
ladders; but they soon found the whole of the sheets com^’ 
manded by field-pieces, and ** upwards of 8000 Spaniards,” with 
100 Frenchmen, under arms, approaching by every avenue. The 
boats being all stove, no possibility existed of receiving a reiir* 
fbrcement. The ammunition, too, except the little taken from 
the persons of the prisoners, was wet ; and the provisions had 
shared the fate of the boats. Under these circumstances. 
Captain Troubridge thought it best to send Captain Hood with 
a flag of trace to the governor, expressing his determination to 
bum the town, much as it would be to his regret, if the Spanish 
forces approached one inch farther, and enclosing terms of 
capitulation, to the following eflect : That the British troops 
should be allowed to re-embark, with their arms, and take their 
boats, if saved, or be provided with others ; and Captain IVou- 
bridge engaged, in case of compliance, that the ships then 
before the town should not farther molest it, nor attack any one 
of the Canary islands. 

Captain Hood waited upon the Spanish governor, Don Juan> 
Antonio Gutteri, with the message. The governor was astonished 
to receive such a proposal from men whom he had already con- 
sidered as in his power ; but, nevertheless, be acceded to the 
terms. Captain Troubridge, accordingly, marched to the mole 
head ; and then, with his men, embark^ on board boats fur- 
nished by the Spaniards. The governor, being determined to 
end the thing as ne had begun it, supplied each of the retreating 
invaders with a ration of biscuit and wine ; and directed that 
those of the British who were wounded should be received into 
the hospital. Moreover, he caused to be intimated to Bear- 
admiral Nekon, that he was at liberty to send on shore for, andl 
purchase, whatever refreshments the squadron, during its stay 
off the island, might require. 

Thus ended an expedition, of which the only advantages were 
the proofs it afforded of, what few had previously been inclined 
to dispute, the valour and intrepidity of British seamen ; while^ 
in addition to the dishonour of a defeat, there was the melai)- 
oholy loss which it entailed upmi the country. That toas 
amounted to, one captain (Richard Bowen), four lientei ag tit 
(John Weatherhead, Theseus, George Thorpe, Terpsichore, Wil- 
liam Banuhaw, Lender, and John Ghb^, Fo}|), two lieu- 
tenants of marmes (Baby Robinson, Leander, and William 
Basham, Emerald), SS seamen, and 14 marines killed ; fiear- 
adsoimi Nelson (right arm amputated), two captains (Tflomas 
Fkanifis Froimintie and Thomas Boulden Tlmm^n), one lieu- 
tenant (John Douglas), one midshipman (Robert Watts), 85 sea- 
men, and 16 marines wounded ; 97 seamen and marines drowned. 
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and five missing ; total, 141 killed and drowned, 105 wounded, 
SAd five missing: a loss which did not fall very &r short of in 
the total number, and much exceeded in officers of rank and 
value, that which had won the battle of Cape StwVincent. 

In noticing the loss of Captain Richard Bowen, the rear> 
Admiral, in his despatch, emphatically adds, *'than whom a 
more enterprising, able, and gallant officer does not grace his 
majesty’s naval service.” This eulogy from Nelson did more 
to ennoble the object, than the mere act of conferring an order 
of knighthood; and yet Captain Bowen had undoubtedly 
merited one, long before he met his death under the walls of 
Santa>Cruz.* Both Earl St.-Vincent and Rear-admiral Nelson 
strongly importuned Earl Spencer, then at the head of the ad- 
miralty, on the subject of a monument to Captain Bowen’s 
memo^. Nelson, in his usual energetic manner, writes Earl 
St.- Vincent thus : Why is not a monument voted in St. Paul’s, 
to peipetuate the memory of the gallant Bowen? I put it 
strongly to Earl Spencer. If you h^ve an opportunity, pray 
express my surprise, that no mention has been made of him in 
either house of parliament.” But, on the plea, that the affair 
in which Captain Bowen had perished was a fitilure, this cus- 
tomary tribute of a nation’s gratitude to her heroes was with- 
held; a plea, however, that, in the case of Captain James Corn- 
wall of the Marlborough, who fell in February, 1744, was not 
allowed to interfere. 

Not all the efforts of the British admiral off Cadiz could pre- 
vent the seeds of mutiny from spreading among his ships. The 
crews of two or three became extremely turbulent; but at 
length, by active measures the ringleaders were seized. On 
their trial by court-martial, three were sentenced to suffer death, 
and the sentence was ordered to be executed on board the St.- 
Oeorge, where the disaffection had first shown itself. The crew, 
on the arrival of the prisoners on board, drew up a remonstrance 
io their favour, and negged of Captain Shuldnam Peard to inr 
tereede in their behalf with the commander-in-chief. The cap- 
tain assented, and laid their remoHstranoe before Earl St-Vin- 
ceat. The admiral’s answer was, that he considered the sen- 
tence of the court-martial, -convicting the prisoners, to be founded 
mion solid justice and imperious necessity; and consequently, 
be could not think of retracting the sanction which he had 
givADto it. 

Cht leaning the ill-success of their remonstrance, the crew of 
manifested strong symptoms of disaffection. 
Theh' eAn^et was not unobserved by Captain Peard, who took 
Ihe.preOAiitioa to Vatch thmr movements. One <ff Ae seamen, 
Ares WiAU acquainted with tbmr designs, infimmed his cap- 
tain, thst'dra nan ha]^ entered into a resolution to«seize ^ 

* See voL i, p. 364. 
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sbip, depose the officers, and liberate their condemned com- 
paniomr; and that the evening previous to the day appointed 
for catryii^ the sentence into execution, was the time fixed 
putting their plan in force. Captain Peard, observing the crew 
assembled in the waist, approacned and addressed them to die* 
following effect: “ I am perfectly aware of your intentions, and 
shall oppose them at the risk of nw life. You have determined 
to oppose the authority of your officers. 1 am resolved to ^ 
my duty, and to enforce strict obedience to my orders. I am 
sensible that you are, fwthe most part, the victims of delusion., 
I know the nngleaders, and do not hesitate to avow my inteo* 
tion of bringing them to justice. 1 command you to disperse, 
and to return to your duty.” 

Finding that this address did not produce the desired effect. 
Captain Peard and hid first lieutenant, John Hatley, rushed 
amidst the crowd, resolutely seized two of the people, whom he 
knew to be the promoters of the conspiracy, dragged them out 
by main force and put them in irons, without experiencing any 
opposition from the crew. The determined courage of Captain 
Peard on this occasion produced such an effect upon the crew 
generally, that order was immediately restored and the men re* 
turned to their duty. 

On the next morning, the 7th, the thiee mutineers, already 
mentioned as condemned, were hanged at the fore yai^-arm of 
the St.>George ; and on the 9th the two belonging to that ship, 
having on the preceding day been tried and convicted, were 
executed in a similar manner. For his very spirited and ex- 
emplary conduct. Lieutenant Hatley was soon afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. 

Except for a few weeks at the commencement of the presmit 
year, when Commodore Nelson was on his passage from the isle 

Elba, and again at its close, when a small squadron, as we 
shall presently see, was sent to Algiers, scarcely a British 
cruiser was to be met with to the eastward of Gibraltar. Pre- 
viously to any mention of the advantages which France derived 
from the oncusturbed egress and regress of her Toulon fleet, we 
wiH briefly advert to her recent territorial and other acquisitions 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The numerous and brilliant successes of the extraordinary 
man, who was at the head of her armies, had compelled, first 
the Pope, and then Austria, to sue for peace; and the treaty 
with tile latter, which was begun at Leoben on the 18th of July, 
1797, and concluded at Campo-Foimio on the 17t}i of October 
following, gave to Fiance, among other territories and advan- 
tages, the whole of t^ Austrian Netherlinds; also Corfii, 
Zant^ OephaloDia, and the remaining Venetian islands ih th^ 
part of 'tiie Adriatic : while Austria was allowed to posies in 
^return Istria, Dalmatia, with all the Venetian islands in the 
Adriatic, lying to the nmrth-west of the gulf of Lodrino ; also 
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ihe city of Venice, which the troops of France had entered and 
seised on the 16th of May, with a large portion of the dominion 
of that celebrated republic, whose existence thus terminated after 
a lapse of 14 centuries. On the 6th of Jdne the republic ofOenoa 
'also ceased to exist, and, under the name of Liguria, became a 
sovereignity of France. 

Early in the month of June, which was some weeks before 
the order to disarm the French ships issued from the then domi* 
nant faction at Paris, Rear-admiral Brueys, by the orders of 
General Bonaparte, sailed from Toulon, with a squadron of six 
sail of the line and several frigates, bound to Corfu. Here the 
admiral found and took possession of six Venetian 64-gnn ships, 
and six frigates. These were exclusive of three 64s end three 
frigates building, at Venice, and exclusive also of 10 or 12 cor-, 
vettes and eighteen galleys lying in that harbour.* On the 13th 
of June, which was a few days afthr the departure of Admiral 
Brueys, several transfwrts laden with troops and provisions, 
and escorted by some frigates under the command of Captain 
Guillaume-Fran^oisnJoseph Bourd4, also quitted Toulon, and 
on the 28th arrived at Corfu ; where, soon afterwards, with the 
assistance of General Gentili and his army, the whole of the 
Seven Islands (subsequently known by the name of the Ionian 
Idands) were taken possession of and garrisoned. The names 
of the islands were retained ; but the naipes of the ships General 
Buonaparte, by an assumption of power to which the directory 
subsequently gave their sanction, changed to those of the prin- 
cipal generals killed, and battles fought, in his campaign against 
Italy. 

On the I6th of November, which was l^bout the time that 
Rear-admiral Brueys returned to Toulcm from his Mediterranean 
cruise, Earl St.- Vincent detached from the British fleet, then 



which Captain Thompson executra to the approbation of the 
admiral. About this time a small British s ^uadron, associated 
with five Portuguese sail of the line* cruised off Cadiz and in the 
neighbourhood of the Straits, to prevent the French ships at 
Toulon, or the few Spanish' ones at Carthagena, from efiecting 
JOnction, if such was their object, with the fleet of Admiral 
IbuHMuredo at Cadis. 

TM eoocesMns made by government to the seamen of the 
CtggiMrtfleet^iecessarily comprehending the whole British nai^, 
i|» wis j-vXfly considered, that any lurking disaffection, that 
M^t exist in detached quarters of it, would disappear, the 
iMiane the bmefits, of which all were to partake, beoauej|lS)e^ 
!!«% koowqtr Hence a mutiny that had broken out 

f ieMMs et GwiqutteS, tom WK., pp. lBfi,R74. 
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bom on ilte 10th of Mef was expected to subside df itself, when 
the aoeouDts of whut had occurred at Portsmouth on the 16th 
should have leaohed the mnlecontoits. Unfortunately the news 
seenoed to fen, rather than extingaish the flame; aund, by the 
90 th of the month, many of the ships lying at the Nore, and* 
soon afterwards, nearly the whole of those belonging to the 
North-sea fleet, hoisted the flag of defiance. The cOmj^aints of 
the Portsmouth mutineers having been, fdSr the most part, 
founded on justice, the sympathy of the nation went wHh them : 
and very few persons throughout the kingdom did dir could 
grudge the additional allowances, (many of them a mere exchange 
of the real for the nominal,) which the British sailor, after a 
bard struggle, got permanently secured to< him. On the ofoer 
band, the mutineers at Sheemess and Yarmouth had no solid, 
nor even plausible ground of complaint. They appear to have 
been actuated by a mere mischief-making spirit, with scarcely a 
knowledge of the object they had in view. The nation, there-, 
fore, although it naturally felt some alarm at the magnitude and' 
growing extent of this second eruption, came at once to the reso- 
lution of making a firm stand a^nst it ; a resolution that 
instantly rid the evil of more than half the terrors which its first 
appearance had inspired. 

The same motives, that actuated us in abridging the details of 
the Portsmouth mutiny, ^operate, in full force, on the present 
occasion. And if we decline, any more than we can avoid, to 
mention by name the individual ships whose crews were disafe 
fected, it is because the mere naming of a ship, as connected 
with so disgraceful a proceeding, may tend to cast an undeserved 
stigma on a future ship of the same name, or even on the same 
shm, with a new and very differently disposed ship’s company. 

The mutineers at Sheemess, in imitation of those at Spithead, 
chose two delegates from every ship, but went further, by ap- 
pointing, as a president over them, a man of the name of Richard 
Parker. On board each ship was also a committee, consistii^ 
of 12 men, who d^ded, as well upon all afiairs relative to the 
intemal management of the ship, as upon the merits of the 
respective delegates. On the 20th of May the seamen prepared 
a statement, which they required Vice-admiral Charles Buckner, 
whose film was on board me 90^n ship Sandwich, to tnmsmit 
without defey to the admiralty. With the tenpos of it, they 
peremptorily demanded compliance, as the only condition on 
which they would return to obedience. The statement con- 
tained as man]r m eight articles, of which the ftrst betrayed 
greatoKt Ignorance than one could suppose existed among men 
sapahie^.ef discussing and drawing up such a document. It de- 
Mwil^d^l'^ihat every imlttlgsace granted to the fleet^t Torts- 
ififeWljwwdd be granted to his mi^eaty’s subjects serving in tba 
flli^ # ttie Nore and places adjacent.’’ Had this beetf the only 
efetemen^ the obvious answer that followed would 
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have settled ^e affair to every one’s satisfiiction. But-BCareely 
any one of the remaining seven articles was admissible, and 
most of them were frivolous and unnecessary. ^ 

* On the 22d the admiralty replied to the seani^ p(wting out 
laovr far the legblature hadjtueady cmnpli^ with th«r wishes, 
refusing to adcede to any farther demands,, and promning for* 

E 'veness if they would return to their duty. This answer served 
tt to exasperate the delegates, who declared that nothing could 
be settled until three of the board oi|^mindty.came down to 
SheemesStt On the following day the mutineers struck Vice- 
admiral Buckner’s hoisting, in its stead, that dreadful em- 
blem of mutiny, the red or blo<my dag; and, in order to concen- 
trate the scene of their operations, compelled all the ships ivhich 
.lay near Sbeemess to drop down' to the Great Nore. On the 
24th the offer of pardon was repeated, and t^n rejedted. The 
delerates frequently went on shore, and, headed by Parker, 
■nfnar^ed in procession, to the ^at dismay of the inhabitants : 
" they also sent deputations up the river and elsewhere, inviting 
the crews of other ships to join them. Many did so, including 
a part of the North-sea fleet under Adimral Duncan. 

In this alarming state of affairs, a committee from the admi- 
ralty, on the 29th, went to Sheemess. The delegates were sent 
for, fmd every conciliatory measure tried, but in vain. The 
mutineers moordd their snips in a line across the river, and 
detained every merchant vessel bound up or down. The seamen, 
at length, began to perceive their desperate situation; and, 
after adopting various expedients and committing several enor- 
mities, became deterred by the active measures that were pur- 
suing on shore to reduce them to obedience. They deputed 
captain the Earl of Northesk, of the MonmOuth 64, to endea- 
vour to effect a reconciliation with 'government. The govern- 
ment, however, was firm : and just as force was about to be 
applied, symptoms of disunion among the mutineers raised hopes 
that the confederacy was'working its own dissolution. 

It is a singular fact that on the 4th of June, the late king’s 
birthday, the whole fleet evinced its loyalt}, by firing a royal 
salute and displaying the colours usud upon such occasions, the 
lad flag being struck, duni^ the ceremony, on board every ship 
aateept the Sandwidh. In a day or two afterwards several of 
the ships deserted the rebels, and went for protection either 
up the Thathes, or under the guns of tbe fort at Sheemess. 
By Ae 18th the red flag had disappea^ from every ship’s 
mast-head ; v>d the crews in general, intimated a wish to sur- 
rendor, jHOvided a pardon was granted. At length, on the 
folhHMiw nuMiioig, the crew of the Sandwich carried the ship 
inMWl‘*tM fans at Sheemess, and quietly allowed BIr. Parii^ 
tafieeomiNMfy’ onahme aeuard of skiers which VioiHijdttfiral 
Burner Bad smt-ica w asl ^ im. To make short or IMpriuoss 
this man was tried, convicted, and executed ; as were many of 
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tlte nsglndenk Some were 6(^ged through the fleet, aud 
Qthert teai to priioiit *” 

Thus was an end pot to Ae Non mutiny ; a mutiny tha^ unlike 
the flurmer, was as futile in its origin, as it> happily^ proved 
, uQSuccesbful in its issue ; a nutiny .that, in the opinion of 
many, edtaUed on the Biitish navy more disgraoe thamcould be 
wasn^ away by the most brilliant 'ttiumiHi. It is notorious, 
that a custom imd lontyirevailed for the London police, when 
a culprit possessed wUeltough for his roguery just to elude the 
letter of the law, rathdr than discharge him that he might 
commit,- withcincreased •confidence, fresh depredations upon 
society, to send him on^hoord a ship of war. He was generally 
a plausible fellow, with smattering of learning and a knowledge 
of the world ; two qualities which ranked him very high in 
the estimation of the unsophisticated sailor. He ^ng a good 
song, or at all events, he told a gdod story,(and l^ehame, in tiqio, 
the oracle of the forecastle. He knew bis business (that whiA 
had brought him on ship'>board) too well to practise on at 
circumscribed a spot ; and therefore, as no one witnessed, no 
one believed, any harm of him. He was perhaps h dabbler in 
politics, and certainly, from the nature of his profession, a " bit 
of a lawyer.” He therefore could expound acts of parliament 
to the sailort. In doing Ijhis, he read what he pleased, and 
explained liow he pleased ; t^d them where they wpre wronged, 
and pointed out how they might get redresshd. In short, such 
a character (and bow many such nave been scattered over the 
Biitish navy was capable of infecting a whole ship’s company; 
and many of the mutinous crews could, no doubt, trace their 
disorganization to. the first appearance among them of one of 
these pests of society. 

A word respecting “ private” grievances, or the grievances of 
particular ships, and we quit the subject of mutiny, we hope for 
ever. What a lamentable thing it is, that power and cruelty 
should be so often united. No monarch is more despotic, as far 
,a» respects the power of iqflicting corporal punishment short of 
death, than the captain of a ship of war. If a man speaks or 
even looks p> oflend, he is ordered to the gangway ; and the 
bloody furrqwi^ on bis shoulders soon increase, in number and 
depth, ^neato the vigorous arm that lays on the cat-o’-mine- 
tails. Captains there nave been, and captains there are, who 
seemingly delight in such work ; and who, were (be cruise long 
enough, would not leave a sailor belonging to the ship with an 
unscarred back. , 

. Such men, boweveri are but exceptions. Moreover, they are, 
for the most na;^ covrards at heart ; and, what is worse, they 
fl^uently cowards of those they command. *Hence, 

W. tw stamp tfe commonly the cause, mediately, if 
;i)g^’j^mie4HrielyMof dishonourable qefcAte. The breve on^ 

ypi. II. p 
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panishes one mao that be p«]C act have to panieh JiO, and 
shares with Uie delinquent the min which, for ejcamj^e si^e, he 
is obliged to inflict. When bwgoes uito battle, h^ men %ht 
lions; and, should ^tiiejr at Any time'be drawn aside from 

r ir'duW; they, looking up to him as a &(her, listen attentirely 
hk ^ tmoniti(His, and, knowing both his benignity and his 
tirmnes^can neither conjtrovmrt the justice, nor doubt the fulfil- 
meat, of bis threats. 

The BrItish’North'Sea fleet had been so thinned by the seces- 
sion of the disafiected ships, that Admiral Duncan, towards the 
end of May, found himself at sea with only the'Venerable 74, 
and the Adamant 50. He nevertheless proceeded to his station 
off the Texel ; in which harbour lay at anchor the Dutch fleet 
of. 16 sail of the line (66s included), under the command of 
Vice-admiral de Winter. In order to detain the latter in port 
until a reinforcement should arrive. Admiral Duncan caused re- 
peated signals to be made, as if to the main body of his fleet in 
'tfre offing. This stratagem, it was supposed, had the desired 
effect At length, about the middle of June, several line-of- 
battle ships, in detached portions, joined the British admiral, 
and the two fleets were again placed on an equal footing. 

The Venerable, having been upwards of 18 weeks at sea, and 
daring a part of the time exposed to very boisterous weather, 
was in want of almost every description of stores. Others of 
the ships had also suffered by the recent gales of wind, and were 
short of provisions. Thus circumstanced, the admiral, on the 
3d of October, put into Yarmouth roads, to refit and revictual ; 
leaving off the Dutch coast a small squadron of observation, 
under the orders of Captain Trollope, consisting of his own ship 
the Russel, the Adamant 50, Bpaulieu and Circe frigates, and 
Martin sloop. 

On the 9tb, early in the morning, the Black-Joke hired armed 
lugger showed herself at the back of Yarmouth sands, with the 
«gnal flying, for an enemy. Immediately all was bustle and 
preparation ; and, by a little before noon, Admiral Duncan, with 
ll sail of the line, weighed and put to sea, dmicting his course, 
with a lair wind, straight across to hik old station. His fleet, in- 
duding the ships that joined Inm in the course of the next two 
days, coomsted of the 
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Admi^ (b.) Adam Duncan. 
Captain William George Fairfax. 
Vicesodmiral (r.) Richard 
Ci^tain Edward O'Brieiu 
„ Henry Trollope. 

„ John Knight. 

„ Sir Tlioroas Byard, 

» William O’Bnen Pnay. 
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Veteran 
Director 
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bit ...... 

Adamant 
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40 Beaulieu 
28 Circe ...m 
Sip. Martin... 
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Captain John IndUb 
»V. ^ n WuliBinson. 

Sohn Wellt. 

Ricbfnl Ruiidell BurgCNU 
George Gregory. 
-Wmiam Bligh. 

James Walker. 

^William Mitchell. , 
William Hotham* 

Francit Fayermaxf. 

Peter Halkett. 

Hon. Charles Paget. 


CvUeriy Rose, Ktagt*George, ActWe and Diligent, and 
Lugger^ Speculator. 


On the same day the Powerful, Agineourt, and Isis joined 
company; and on the afternoon of the 10th the advanced ships 
were near enough to count 22 sail of souare-rigged vessels^ 
chiefly merchantmen, at anchor in the Texel. Having received 
from Captain Trollope information of the course which the 
enemy’s fleet was steering, the British admiral stood along shojre 
to the southward. On the 11th, at 7 a.m., the Russel, Adamant, 
and Beaulieu were descried in the south-west, bearing at their 
mast-heads the joyful signal of an enemy in sight to leeward ; 
and at 8 h. 30 m. a. m. the Dutch fleet made its appearance in 
the quarter pointed out by the signal, consisting of 21 ships and 
four brigs, named as follows : 


Gun^sliip 

Vryheid 

Jupiter 

74 

Brutus 

States-General . 


Cerberus •( 
Devries • 
Gelykheid 
64 Huerletn .. 
Hercules 


Leyden 
Wasseoaer 

AH^uioar 

QQ Batavier 
Beschermer 
Delft 


Vice-admiral (b, at main) de Winter. 
Captain Van Rossem. 

Vice-admiral (b.) Reyntjes. 
Rear-admiral Menses, 

Rear-admiral ^.) Bloys. 

Captain Van Treslong. 

Rear-admiral (w,) Storey. 

Captain — — . 

„ Jacobson. 

Rii^en. 

Wi^rts. 

VanRysoort 

Musquetier. 

Hollandu 

Kiaft. 

Souters. 

Hinxt. 

Verdoont. 


Ottn-fripats • 

44 Mara „ KolC 

40 Monnikendam .•••„ „ Lancaster. 

Ambuscade .••......Capt.-lieut. Huys. 

ddin „ DumisuRde L*Bstrille. 

les, MinqpraandW^iuikaaamheld. 

Ajax, Atelaota, Daphne, aiuji Galatea, 
radvice-boats. 
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The Dutch fleet, thus composed^ had quitted the .Texet at 
10 A. M. on the 8th, with a light breeze at east by BOrtb. The 
report at the time was, that it hftd been ordered to W to eflect 
a'junction with the French fleet in Brest road ; butf if we are to 
credit the French accounts, Adn||^.de Winter sailed wi^ no 
other object in view than to seek and engage the fleet pf AtU 
miral Duncan.* On the night qf the same day on which the 
Dutch fleet, for whatever purpose, put to sea, Captain Trollope’o 
squadron, the wind then blowing from the south-west, was'dis- 
covered to windward, and immediately chased ; but the Dutch 
ships, being vera indifierent sailers, were soon left without a 
chance in their favour. The fleet then stretched out towards the 
flat of the Meuse, where Admiral de Winter expected to be 
joined by a 64>gun ship. Not meeting her, he stood on to the 
westward, followed, or rather, as the wind was, preceded, by the 
squadron of Captain Trollope. 

The wind, continuing westerly during the two succeeding 
days, prevented the Dutch fleet from getting abreast of Lowe- 
stofie on the Sufiblk coast until the evening of the 10th. The 
extreme darkness of that night induced Admiral De Winter to 
detach a few of his best-sailing ships, in the hope that they 
would be enabled, by daybreak, to get to windward of, and 
capture or chase away, the prying intruders; but, just as the 
chasers had crowded sail for the purpose, some friendly mer- 
chant ships came into the fleet and informed the admiral, that 
the English fleet was within 1 1 leagues of him, in the north- 
north-east, steering east by south. Instantly the detached ships 
were recalled ; and the Dutch fleet, as soon as it was in compact 
order, edged away, with the wind at north-west, towards Cam- 
perdown, the appointed place of rendezvous. 

On the lUh, at daylight, the Dutch fleet was about nine 
leagues off the village of Schevenningen, in loose order, speaking 
a friendly convoy, from whom some additional information was 
obtained. Shortly afterwards the persevering observers to 
windward were seen with numerous signals flying, which con- 
vinced Admiral De Winter that the British fleet was in sight. 
He accordingly ordered his captains (b their respective stations, 
and, to facilitate the Junction of the leewardmost ships, stood 
towards the land. On the ^ykerdens bearing east distant 
about ‘four leagues, the Dutch fleet hauled to.the wind on the 
starboard tack, and shortly afterwards d’seovered Admiral 
Duncan's fleet in the north-north-west. Admiral De Winter 
then put about on the larboard tack ; and, as soon as a close 
line wag, Armed* in the direction of north-east and south-west, 

^ " la tfetion dotpinanteobligea rAmiiol Dewinterl d^barquer 8€8 
et a SQTifar du Tevel, flans autre but quedejoindrelaflotte Ai^laiiftntikflut 
livrer bataille $ elle esp^rait afikmir ea domination par lo prestige^ do i^ire 
dont I'enTironnerait un Bucch naw.*’-*FicMv# ei ConfiUtei, topie Tui.> p. StK 
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ihe Dttteli alups, sqaarii^ Aeir main yards, resolutely awaited 
the' 8 p{W 08 ck pf the Ariti». ' « , 

Owing chiefly to the ioequidityin point of ssuling among the 
British shfps. Admiral DuneftA's fleet, when that of the Butch 

S eared insight, wasiki Vey^ldose-order. > T]o enable the dhll 
ers to talte loeir-allotted stations, the admiral, At.'about 1 1 h. 
10 m. A< M., having previouslyunade the signal foV the van-^ps 
to shorten 8ail> brought to on the starboard tack; but, observing 
soon afterwards *that the Dutch ships, by keeping their main 
topsails shivering and sometimes full, were drawing fast in-shore, 
he successively made the signals, for each ship to engage her 
opponent in the enemy’s line, to bear up and sail laige, and 
for the van to attack tne enemy’s rear. At 11 h. 30 m. a. h., 
the centre of the Dutch line then bearing about south-east 
distant four or five miles, the British fleet bore down, but, owing 
to the still disunited state of the ships, in no regular order of 
battle: some were stretching across to get into their proper 
stations; others seemed in doubt where they were to place 
themselves ; and others, again, were pushing, at all hazards, for 
the thickest of the foe. At 1 1 h. 53 m. a. m.. Admiral Duncan 
signalled that he should pass through the enemy's line and 
engage him to leeward. Unfortunately the prevailing thick 
weather rendered this signal, for the short time it was up, not 
generally understood, ft was replaced, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, by the signal for close action ; which was kept flying 
for an hour and a half, until, indeed, it was shot away by the 
enemy. 

At about half past noon Vice-admiial Onslow, whose ship, 
the Monarch, was leading the larboaid division of the British 
fleet, cut through the Dutch line, formed thus: Beschermer, 
Gelykheid, Hercules, Devries, Vryheid, States-General, Was- 
senaer, Batavier, Brutus, Leyden, Mars, Cerberus, Jupiter, 
Haerlem, Alkmaar, and Delft (with the nine frigates and cor- 
yettes stationed as an inner line, for the most part facing the 
intervals in the outer one), between the Jupiter and Haerlem, 
pouring into each of those ships, in passing, a well-directed 
broadside. 

'llioi, leaving the Haerlem to the Powerful, the Monarch 
lulled up close alongside of the Jupiter; and the two latter of 
these ships became warmly engagea. The rounding to of the 
Monarch afforded to the Monnikendam frigate and Atalanta 
brig) in the rear, the opportuuity of pouring some raking broad- 
sides into the former ; and the Atalanta, in particular, did not 
retire until considerably damaged by the Monarch’s shot. The 
remaining ships of the larboard division, more especially the 
Bf<mmottth and Russel, were soon in action with the Dutch 
rearwsIuM; among the last of which to surrender was the first 
tl^'haa been attacked, the Jupiter. 

' It tvas a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes after the Monarch 
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Ind Int^en the Dutch line, that theVeneFahley.fniBtraied in her 
attempt to pass astern of the Vryheid, by .jOie floxHoaptita^ of the 
State8*Oeneial in closing the interval, puihet helm a-port, and 
iBn under the stem of the latter, pouring into the Dut<4i^ip a 
brhadeide which soon compelled her to hed;,*pp; the 
Triumph, the Venerable’s second astern, fouttd'iriitaeiKate eai» 
ployment for the Wassenaer, the second astens-eftl^eStatesw 
GeneraL Meanwhile the Venerable had ranged up close oH 
the lee side of her first intended antagonist, the VcyMid ; with 
whom, on the oppoute side, the Ardent was also warmlv 
engaged, and, m front, the Bedford, as the latter cut Uirougn 
the line astern of the Vryheid’s second ahead. 

The Brutus, Leyden, and Mars, not bebg pressed upon by 
opponents, advanced to the succour of their admiral, and did 
crnisiderable damage to the Venerable, as well as to the Ardent 
and others of the British van-ships. About this time the Her- 
cules, having caimht fire on the poop, bore up out of the line, 
and soon afterwards drifted close past the Venerable to leeward. 
The Dutch crew contrived, in a surprisingly quick manner, to 
extinguish the flames ; but, having thrown overboard all their 
powder, they had no further means of defence, and therefore 
surrendered their ship, whose mizenmast had already been shot 
awav, to the nearest opponent. 

Tne serious damage which the Venerable bad sustained 
obliged her to haul on^ and wear round on the starboard tack. 
Seeing this, the Triumph, who had compelled the Wassenaer to 
strike, approached to give the coup de gr&ce to the Viyheid. 
That gallant ship, however, still'persisted in defending herself. 
At length, from the united fire of the Venerable, Triumph, 
Ardent, and Director, her three masts fell over the side and dis- 
abled her starboard guns : the Vryheid then dropped out of the 
line, an ungovernable bulk, and struck her colours. 

With the surrender of Admiral De Winter’s ship the action 
ceased ; and the Bntish found themselves in possession of the 
Vryheid and Jupiter 74s, Devries, Gelykheid, Haerlem, Her- 
cules, and Wassenaer 648, Alkmaar and Deift SOs, and the 
ingates Monnikendam and Ambuscade. The Wassenaer, al- 
though she had struck to the Triumph, was fired at by a Dutch 
tnig, that followed her out of the line; and which brig actually 
comMlled the 64 to reboist her colours. The Russel soon after- 
warm coming up, the Wassenaer again struck them, and sun> 
remieiwd 4 d her antagonist. The Monnikendam had been 
engaged the Monmouth, and was finally taken possesnon of 
by theill^liea' 

ThCr'I^ntClt vam-ship the Besohermer, antldpating, naturally 
enon|^ too strong an opponent in the Lancaster, bad very eartv 
woip<)eot of tito Tine. Her example was followed, wiA vuea 
less i^easop, by several of thB^other Dutch ships; w^ although 
seas making o^ could not be panned, the land being oidy five 
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miles distant, and t^e fleet in tnne fathdins’ water. Thas eir- 
oamstanced, the Britidi hastened tdveoare their prizes, in order 
that, before, nightfidl, tiiey might ^ clear of the shore, whtc^ 
was that between Camperdown and the villa^ of Egmoot. , 

Tm appearance of the British ships at the riose of the actkai 
was Wry onldce what it generally is, when the Fraich or Spa- 
niards hare been the opponent of the former. Not a single lower 
mast, not even a tojnnast was shot away ; nor were the rigging 
and sails of the ships in their usual tattered state. It was at the 
hulls of their adversaries that the Dutchmen had directed their 
shot ; and this, not until the former were so near, that no aim 
could well miss. Scarcely a ship in the fleet but had several shot 
sticking in her sides. Many were pierced by shot in all direc- 
tions; and a few of the ships had received some dangerous ones 
between wind and water, which kept their pnmps in constant 
employment The Ardent had received no fewer than 98 ronnd 
shot in her hull. The Belliqueux, Bedford, Venerable, and 
Monarch had likewise their share. As to the last-named ship, 
such was the entire state of her masts, rigging, and sails, that, 
were the topsail sheets which had been shot awav hauled home, 
no one, viewing her from a little distance, would have believed 
that she had been in action. 

With hulls so shattered, the loss of men could not be othen* 
wise than severe. The Venerable had 13 seamen and two ma- 
rines killed ; two lieutenants (Edward Sneyd Clay and William 
Henry Douglas), one lieutenant of marines, (Geoige Chambm, 
both feet shot o^), one midshipman (Mr. Stewart), two pettv- 
officers 52 seamen, and four marines wounded ; the Monarcn, 
two midshipmen (J. P. Tinlay and Moyle Fmlay) and 34 seamen 
killed, one lieutenant (James Retalick), one lieutenant of marines 
(James J. Smith), four midshipmen ((jeoige Massey, Benjamin 
Clement, Daniel Sherwin, and Charles Slade), one master’s mate 
(John Chimley), two petty-officers, 79 seamen, and 12 marines 
wounded ; the Bedford, two midshipmen, 26 seamen, and two 
marines killed, one lieutenant (Oeor^ Keeikor), 37 seamen, and 
three marines wounded ; the Powerful, eight seamen and two 
mannds killed, one lieutenant (Uliek Jennings), One lieutenant 
of marines (R G. W. Walker), one midshipman (Daniel Rogers), 
the boatswain, and 74 seamen and marines wounded ; the Isis, 
one seaman and one mmine killed, one lieutenant of marines 
(Charles Rea), two midshipmen, and 18 seamen wounded; tim 
Ardent, her captain, master, (Michael Dun), 33 aeamen, and rix 
marines killed, two lientenants (James Rom aqd John Sobriel), 
one eapUin of marines (Richard Cathbertk two master's males 
(John Tracev and John Airey), two midshipmen (Thomas Xioo- 
pard mm) John M^illier), one captain's clerk, 85 s^unen, 11 
marines, and three boys wounded ; the Belliqueux, one lieutenant 
(Robert Webster), one master’s mate (James Milne), 20 sMmen, 

* The committee at Lloyd’s, besides making this officer a present of alMlild> 
some gratuity in monqr, settled upon him 40 /, per aainun. 
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and three marine^ killed, one lieutenant (Robert England), one 
captain of marines (James Cas^l), one midsbipman (James 
Scott), 63 seamen, and 12 marines wounded; the Lancaster, 
three seamen killed, one lieutenant (Benjamin Mormn), one 
lieutenant of marines (John Sandys), 13 seamen, and three ma* 
rines wounded ; the Triumph, 25 seamen, three marines, and one 
boy killed, her captain, first and third lieutenants (Patrick Chap- 
man and George Trollope), master (James Read), one midsbip- 
man (Mr. Jones), and 60 seamen and marines wounded ; the 
Monmouth, one petty-olBcer, one seaman, two marines, and one 
boy killed, 16 seamen, two marines, and four boys wounded ; 
the Director, six seamen and one marine wounded ; the Mon- 
tague, three seamen killed, one lieutenant (Ralph Sneyd), one 
midshipman (James Forbishly), two seamen, and one marine 
wounded ; the Veteran, one lieutenant (Francis Ferrett), and 
three seamen killed, and 21 seamen wounded; and the Russel, 
one lieutenant (David Johnson), hermaster (Thomas Troughton), 
one master’s mate (George Taylor), her boatswain, (John 
Brooks), two pilots (Thomas Abbott and Thomas Sherrard), and 
one sergeant of marines wounded : making a total of 203 killed, 
nnd 622 wounded.* So say the returns in the Londofi Gazette ; 
but, according to the report of the committee appointed to 
manage subscriptions raised for the relief of the wounded, and 
the families or relations of those who were killed, the loss 
in this action amounted to 228 killed, and 812 (including 16 
mortally) wounded : total 1040. 

The captured ships were all, either dismasted outright, or so 
injured in their masts that most of the latter fell, as soon as the 
wind and sea, in the passage home, began to act powerfully upon 
them. As to their nulls, the ships were like sieves, and only 
worth bringing into port to be exhibited as trophies. The loss 
on board was proportionably severe. The Dutch vice-admiral 
and the two rear-admirals were all wounded, more or less ; and 
Admiral De Winter died in London, shortly after his arrival 
.there, not, however, of his wound, but of ^ chronic disease. 
Captain Holland, of the Wassenaer, ^yas mortally wounded early 
in the action; and Admiral De Winter’s captain, Van-Rossem, 
Jiad his thigh shot off, of whi^ wound he afterwards died. Many 
•other ofiicere suffered ; and the total of killed and wounded in 
the Dutch fleet, including the loss on board the Monnikendam 
frigat^' amounted, according tp the Dutch returns, to 540 killed, 
and 6!^ wounded .j; 

Oiir pe^^t business is to show the force of the rival fleets, in 
thisi^ir sanj^nary engagement. The long-gun force, as estab- 
lipill^lippn Britudi ships in general, has already been so often 
a4si#e(Ho, that we have only to point out any exceptions that 

dee Appendix, No. 6. 

f This subscription, so characteristic o f Britsh feeling on such ooca- 
slotis, amountira to IfST 

X See Appendix, No. 7. 
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may exist io reference to the particular individuals composing 
Admiral Duncan’s fleet. * 

Although early in the present year an order had issued e8tab> 
lishing carronades very extensively upon line-of-battle ships, yef; 
as it was restricted to ships coming forward to be fitted, the 
order of November 1794,* must still be our guide. The only 
ships out of the 16, that appear to have been armed difierenlly 
from the November estabhsnment, are the Venerable and Ar^ 
dent. The latter had been ordered, in July 1795, four instead 
of two 24-pounder carronades for her forecastle ; and the former, 
in June, 1794, two 68-pounder carronades for her forecastle, and 
two 32-poander ones in lieu of two of her quarter deck 9s. We 
have reason to think that the two 60-gun ships did not mount 
any poop-carronades, and shall therefore assign them none. To 
allow, also, for such of the other ships as may have taken on 
board less than their established number, or, as was often the 
case, had not been supplied with any carronades at all for their 
poop, we will fix the total amount of 18-pounders at half what 
It otherwise would be, that is, at 42 instead of 84. 

In stating the crew of each British ship at her net establish- 
ment, we are satisfied that the amount will be rather over than 
under rated, We know, for instance, that the Ardent was 70, 
and the Lancaster 72, men short of their proper number; and it 
is probable, from circumstances to which we need not recur, 
that few if any of the ships in Admiral Duncan’s fleet had their 
complement on board. 

The gun-force of the Dutch ships may be stated without much 
difficulty. Of the seven that escaped from the British this 
time, five were subsequently captured : hence, there remain but 
two of the 16, the States- General and Brutus, whose armaments 
have not been obtained by actual inspection. 

The Vryheid and Jupiter respectively mounted, on their first 
and second decks, the same nominal nature of guns as an Eng- 
lish smail-class IS^ounder 74, as 0, for instance, in the first 
annual abstract. On the quarterdeck and forecastle the Vry- 
heid n.ounted, when brought into port, sixteen 12-pounders ; 
making, in the whole, two guns short (perhaps disabled and 
thrown overboard), of the number assigned to her, as well as to 
the Jupiter, by the Dutch admiral himself. The Jupiter arrived 
with ten 12, and four 8 pounders, instead, probably, of six of the 
latter, and 12 of the former, as afterwards found on board the 
M'^ashington, of the same nominal force. The Wassenaer, De- 
vries, and Hercules appear to have each mounted twenty-six 
33>pounder8, and each of the four remaining 64s, the same 
number of Impounders, on the first deck, witK twenty-six 18s 
on the second. On the quarterdeck and forecastle, the three 
first-named ships carried, of fl-ppunders, 14, making a total of 

* See Appendhr, Anmiid Abstract No, 8. 
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66, and the ftnir remaining ahipd, 16, making a total of 68 gmsri. 
The four 50s mounted 56 guns each : twenty-four 18, twenty^ 
fbur 12, and eight 8 pounders ; and the Mars, formerly a 60kgun 
«bip, mounted, on her main deek, twenty-six 32, and on tier 
quarterdeck and forecastle, eighteen 18 pounders. So that, 
uthough nominally a 44-gun frigate, the Mars, in broadside 
weight of metal, rather exceeded a British 64. With these mc- 
planations, the following will be the account of the number and 
nature of guns mounted by the two fleets : 


BRITISH. 


DUTCH. 


Long gaas 

No. 

No. 

Long guns 

No. 

32 pounders 

...e 196 


32 pounders 

. 216 

M „ 

.... 226 


24 

. 104 

18 „ 

>••• 380 


18 

. 408 

12 

>••• 44 


12 

. 168 

9 " 

.... 206 


8 

. 138 

« ;; 

.... 12 





, 

1064 



CirroiNMlet 



Carronades 


68 

.... 2 




32 

... 14 




24 „ 

.... 28 




IS •••#•< 

.... 42 


None api^arentiy. 



— — 

86 




Total.., 

.1150 


Total.. 


The complements of the Dutch ships may be stated as they 
were returned by their own officers. From being expressed in 
round numbers, they were probably the full establishment of 
each ship ; but any deficiency in that respect is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the liberal allowance made on the other side. 
Having thus analyzed the armaments of the difierent ships en- 

S ged, we can, with more confidence, proceed to our next task, 
at of exhibiting, in one view, the 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE TWO FLEETS. 


Ships 

Broadside.guns. 

Crews. 

Size 



BBITISH. 

DUTCH. 


• 16 

16 

> No. 

575 

517 

] Jbs. 

11501 

9857 

.Agg. No. 

8221 

7157 

.. „ tons.. 

23601 

20937 


When it is considered, that the Dutch had placed their 
frigates and ship and brig corvettes (even the latter carrying 
long 12, and ^ome of them, long 18 pounders), abreast of the 
MutMrvals in 6ieir line, and that many of the British ships, in the 
van, centrum ai||A rear, were much annoyed, as they luiied up to 
iteeWaWI of .thmr opponents, by the raking fire of those vessels, 
the above Matement, wffi ch excludes the whole of them, mutt 
appear, if fiivouring eiffler party, to favour the Dutch. We 
might perhapi^ fairly enough, owing to their active interference. 
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have hicladed in our eontpamtive statement the three remaining 
Dutch frigates; and then, in all the items except the first, that 
statement would have shewn an exact equality of force. But, 
if even there was a slight sunerioiity on the part of Admiral, 
Duncan, the battle of Camperdown, as a fle8t*action, possessed* 
the merit of being (to use the emphatic language the Brough* 
tonian school) the second Btnnd-up fight of the war. 

Admiral de Winter, it will be recollected, in the account he 
transmitted to the Batavian government, and a copy of which 
appeared in all the London journals, attributed his failure to 
four causes : first, the numerical superiority of the British as to 
ships of the line; secondly, their having been at sea together for 
19 weeks, and hence become known to each other ; thirdly, the 
advantage of the attack ; and fourthly, the early retreat of six of 
bis ships, and the bad sailing of four of those that remained. 
And he concludes with expressing a belief that, had his signals 
been obeved and executed, with the same promptitude that 
Admiral i)uncan’s were, some of the British fieet would have 
reached the Texel, “ as a memento of Batavian prowess, and a 
monument to the memory of the 11th of October, 1797.” 

Had the Dutch admiral wished to afford an additional cause of 
triumph to his adversary, he could not have succeeded better, 
than by inviting a discussion on the ^ery points, on which he 
seems so confidently to rely for producing an opposite result. 
If Admiral De Winter withdraws the Mars from his line, because 
she passed for a frigate, why may not Admiral Duncan leave out 
the Adamant and Isis, which also were not strictly linc-of-battle 
ships ; and neither of which equalled by a third, the Mars in 
force? The numbers then would be, 14 English and 15 Dutch. 
So far from the British ships having been “nineteen weeks 
together,” many of them had but recently joined ; and some, 
as appeared on Captain Williamson’s court-martial, were ac- 
tually unknown to others of them in the fleet. Was it an “ ad- 
vantage,” while bearing down to the attack, to be exposed to 
the raking fire of the Dutch line ? It is true that the Dutch 
ships bravelv withheld their fire, until their adversaries were 
quite near ; W the British ships had no right to calculate on 
such forbearance. Was it an “advantage” to be unexpect- 
edl;y assailed by a second line, formed of nine frigates, heavy 
corvettes, and brigs, drawn up in the rear ? Unexpectedly, we 
say, because it is not customary for frigates to fire ; or, while 
they remain neuter, to be fired at. 

Although none of the British ships “ retreated,” ^some of them, 
without doubt, were backward in advandng ; otherwise, a par^ 
if not the whole of those six ships, of whose misbehavioar Ad- 
miral De Winter complains, might have been stopped m their 
fl^ht. it was owing chiefly to the “ bad sailing ” of several of 
Admiral Duncan's Mips, that the onset was so irregular ; and 
that any of the British ships, as was the case with several, had 
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to doubt who were their proper opponents in the Dutch line. 
In point of signal-making^, too, there was, as proved on the trial 
of the Agincourt’s captain, about an equal share of misunder- 
standing: the hazy state of the weather, indeed, made this a 
'common cause of complaint to both fleets. Upon the whole, the 
shattered hulls and blood-besmeared decks of the prizes, and 
the almost equally damaged state of the principally engaged 
ships among those that had taken them, gave decided proofs 
that, although it had lain by so long, ''Batavian prowess” 
still claimed the respect of an enemy and the applause of the 
world. 

Scarcely had the British admiral turned the heads of his 
ships in a homeward direction, ere a gale ensued, that scattered 
and endangered the whole of them. Most of the masts that had 
been tottering fell on the decks ; and the rolling of the vessels 
occasioned the water to rush through shot-holes, that, in com- 
mon weather, would not have taken in a drop. On the 13th the 
Delft, while in tow of the Veteran, exhibited a board with the 
words chalked on it, " The ship is sinking.” As quickly as 
possible the Biitish boats of all the nearest ships were hoisted 
out ; and the greater part of the Delft’s crew were fortunately 
saved. 

The following particulars of the loss of the Delft, we extract 
from a Steel’s list of March, 1803. " When Lieutenant Charles 
Bullen, first of the Monmouth, came on board to take posses- 
sion of the ship, he found her much damaged, having many shot 
through her hull and rigging, and her mainmast and yard shot 
away, two officers and mity-one of her men killed, and one 
officer and seventy-five men wounded. He sent the captain, 
two officers, and ninety men on board his own ship, and re- 
quested the Delft's late first lieutenant, Mr. Heilbei^, and who 
was not wounded, to assist him, with the men under his com- 
mand, in preventing the ship from sinking ; in which they suc- 
ceeded until the 14th of the same month, when a storm came on 
and put the vessel in a very dangerous situation. She filled ten 
feet with water, so that all hope qf saving her was soon at an 
end. Lieutenant Bullen represented this to Mr. Heilberg, 
telling him, at a certain signal, he should throw himself, wim 
his men, into the longboat, and inviting him to avail himself of 
the opportunity of effecting his escapew ' But how can I leave 
th^ unfortunate men?’ replied he, pointing to the wounded 
aailon, whom it had been necessary to bri^ on deck, as the 
hold 'Was already full of water. Lieutenant Bullen, struck with 
the answer, ekclaimed, ' God bless you, my brave fellow ! hero 
is ‘Qiy hand ; j^ye you my word I will stay here with you ! ’ 
Be luen caasm bis own men to leave the ship, and rentained 
bdiind himieff to assist the Dutch. The Russel eeon sent out 
her boats to thdr tucoolll and brot^ht off as many ad could be 
put on board them, ahd lost no time iq making a second tojragh 
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with equal success : but few of the wounded could be got off, 
although the two officers had united their efforts for that pur< 
pose, and still remained with them in the vessel, with tnree 
subaltern officers and about thirty seamen. They were still 
cherishing the hope that the boats would, a third time,* 
come to their relief; but the fatal moment was now ar> 
lived, and on a sudden the Delft went down. Lieutenant 
Sullen sprang into the sea and reached bis own ship ; but the 
unfortunate Heilberg perished, the victim of his courage and 
humanity.” 

The Monnikendam frigate, in the custody of the Beaulieu, was 
wrecked on the Ressen sand, near West^Capel ; but the whole 
of the people fortunately got safe on shore. The Ambuscade 
frigate, being driven on the Dutch coast, was recaptured. The 
remainder of tlie prizes, one by one, ultimately reached a British 
port. As trophies, their appearance was gratifying; but, as 
ship^B of war, tney were not the slightest acquisition to the navy 
of England. 

Of the seven Dutch line-of-battle ships that had quitted the 
action to return home, one only, the Brutus, met any obstruction 
in her way thither. On the afternoon of the 13th, while, in com- 

2 with the Atalanta and another armed brig, this ship lay at 
or, in six fathoms, off the heights of Hinder, the British 
40-gun (24-pounder) frigate Endymion', Captain Sir Thomas 
Williams, made her appearance in the north-east. As the 
frigate bore down, the two brigs weighed and stood further in 
shore ; and the Brutus, hoisting her ensign and a rear-admiral’s 
flag, waited the former's approach. At about 4h. 30m. p. >r. 
the linc-of-battle ship commenced flring, but Sir Thomas Wil- 
liams reserved his fire until he came athwart the Dutch sliip’s 
bows; when the Endymion opened her larboard broadside, 
receiving a Are in return from her opponent’s bow-chasers. 
Putting about presently, the frigate repeated the fire from her 
starboard guns, at a closer distance than before, and was again 
fired at in return from the bow-guns of the Brutus. No sooner 
had the Endymion passed ahead of her opponent, than the 
strength of the tide drifted her within range of the 74’s broadside. 
This ^he frigate, as she stood on, answered with her stem-guns, 
until about oh. 30m. p. m. ; when the Endymion having passed 
out of gun-shot, the firing ceased. 

Since tlie first discovery of the enemy, the Endymion had 
^ made signals and fired guns to windward, in the hope that some 
ship of Admiral Duncan's fleet, from which she haa parted only 
a mw hours before, might be near enough to unddstand them. 
While stretching on in the direction of the fleet, the frigate 
continued to make signals for an enemy, adding to them/ after 
dark, several rockets and blue lights. At length, at about 10 h. 
30 m. P. M., the BeauUeu joined company ; am the two frigates 
stood back to the spot on which the Brutus had been left at 
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anchor. On the 14th, at 6 a. m., the Brutus was seen, but not 
in the same place : the ship had weighed, and was now at anchor, 
with Goree Gatt open astern of her. At 6 A. w., not considering 
herself safe with two British frigates for her opponents, d>e 
'Brutus reweighed, and ran over the flats into the Maese. At 
7 A.M. the Endymion and Beaulieu, being thus frustrated in 
their object, hauled their wind and stood ofi*. The Endymion's 
casualties were confined to the loss of her foretopgallant yard, 
some trifling injury to her sails and rigging. 

*6n the 17th, the day of his arrival at the Nore, Admiral 
Duncan was created a baron and a viscount of Great Britain, 
W the titles of Baron Duncan of Lundie, and Viscount Duncan of 
Oamperdown. At the same time Vice-admiral Onslow was 
created a baronet, and Captains Trollope and Fairfax were made 
knights-bannerets. Gold medals were also struck, to com- 
memorate the victory, and presented to the admirals and 
captains, to be worn in the same manner as those given on Earl 
Howe’s and Sir John Jervis’s victories. The thanks of both 


houses of parliament were unanimously voted to the fleet ; and 
the city of London presented Lord Duncan with its freedom 
and a sword of 200 guineas value, and the same, with a sword 
of 100 guineas value, to Sir Richard Onslow. 

As on all similar occasions, the firet lieutenant of every ship 
present in this battle received a step in his rank. The names of 
those serving on board the line-oi-battle ships were, according 
to the best of our researches,* as follows : William Renton, 
Venerable ; John Winne, Monarch ; Charles Burroughs, Russel ; 
Thomas Linthome, Montagu; John Smith, Bedford; Ulick 
Jennings, Powerful ; Richard Power, Triumph ; Robert Eng- 
land, Belliqueux ; William Lane, Agincourt ; Christopher Wat- 
son, Lancaster; George Morris, Ardent; 'fhomas Haiton, Vete- 
ran ; John M'Taggart, Director ; Charles Bullen, Monmouth ; 
William Lamb, Isis; and Christopher John Williams Nesham, 
Adamant. 


Unfortunately, justice required that at least one captain should 
be tried by a court-martial, for bii^ delinquency in the glorious 
battle for the successful result of which the above rewards had 


been so justly bestowed. ^Captain Williamson, of the Agin- 
court, was the officer so tried. The court sat from December 
4th to January Ist, on board the Circe at ^eerness, uj^n two 
charges: one for disobedience of signals and not going into 
aotioB; the oUier for cowardice or disaffbetion. The court 
conaidored the first cbaige as proved, but not the second, and 
sentMPetd Cte{)tain Williamson to be placed at the bottom of the 
lia^^ post-captains, and to be rendered incapable thenceforward 
oCtleriiag ^ <»• navy. 

** If ' 

See 52. 
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LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLB SHIPS. 

In October of the last year we left the French Rear*admiral 
Sercey, with his six frigates^ the Fortei Seine^ Vertu, Cyb^le^ 
R6gen^r^e, and Prudente> on his way to Batavia. He arrived 
there, and besides getting his ships thoroughly repaired and vic- 
tualled, obtained a treaty from the Regency of Batavia, to 
supply the Isle of France with rice, as well as with corda||p 
and canvass, to the amount of 300,000 rix-dollars. After a s^ 
of two months, Rear-admiral Sercey put to sea on his return to 
the Isle of France. On the 28th of January, 1797, just as he 
had cleared the straits of Bali, and was off the east end of 
Java, M. Sercey met with, what he considered at the time, a 
fortunate escape from very superior force, but which, he was 
afterwards fain to confess^ was the most unlucky occurrence that 
had befallen him during his long, and by no means inactive pro- 
fessional life. 

Five (if not six) homeward-bound, richly-laden Indiamen, the 
Woodford, Captain Charles Lennox, Ocean, Captain Andrew 
Patton, Taunton-Castle, Captain Edward Studd, Canton, Cap- 
tain Abel Vyvyan, and Boddam, Captain George Palmer, under 
the charge of the first-named officer, found themselves on the 
morning of the day mentioned, in sight of Rear-admiral Sercey’s 
frigate-squadron. Knowing that, besides the inutility of running 
as a means of escape from men of war, the very act of doing so 
would expose the weakness of his force, Captain Lennox, with 
as much j^udgment as presence of mind, hoisted the flag of Rear- 
admiral Rainier, blue at the mizen, and made his other ships 
hoist pendants and ensigns to correspond. He even did more. 
He detached two of his ships to chase and reconnoitre the 
enemy. As these advanced towards the French reconnoitring 
frigate, the Cybcle, Captain Threouart, the latter crowded sail to 
join her consorts, with the signal at her mast-head, " The enemy 
is superior in force to the French/'* 

On this the French admiral also made sail ; and although, on 
the Forte's carrying away her main topmast, M. Sercey thought 
it extraordinary that the English did not continue the chase, the 
assurance by Captain Threouart, on his passing within hail of 
the Forte, that he had clearly made out the enemy’s force to 
consist of two line-of-battle ships and four frigates, and four 
Agates, induced the admiral to continue his retreat. In about 
four weeks after this well-^nanaged ruse on the part of Captain 
Lennox, Rear-admiral Sercey arrived with his squadron at the 
Isle of France. There, to his mortification, he learnt, that 
Admiral Rainier had not been near the Bali straits, and conse- 
quently that the fears of one of his captains, coupled with a 

* L’ennemi 'est sup^rieur aux forces Fran 9 aises / — Vidwet et Conquitetp 
tonie viii. p. 295. 
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little remissness on his own part, had losjt him at least fiye 
valuable Indiamen. 

On the Slat of January, as a small frigate-squadron, under the 
' orders of Lord (jarlies, in the Lively 32, was cruising about nine 
'leagues north-west of the Monsheque mountains, with the wind 
at east-north-east, a strange ship hove in sight to the northward. 
Chase was then given ; and, by an hour after sunset, the 12- 
pounder 32-gun fiigate Andromache, Captain Charles John 
Moore Mansfield, having run far ahead of her companions, came 
up with the stranger. After hailing and being answered in 
Spanish, the Andromache opened her fire ; and the two ships 
continued closely engaged for upwards of 40 minutes^ when the 
Andromache’s opponent, having failed in an attempt to board, 
hauled down her colours. 

It now appeared that the ship, which the British frigate had 
been engaging, was an Algerine, of much the same force as the 
Andromache, and who had taken the latter for a Portuguese 
frigate. This mutual mistake cost the British three men 
killed and six wounded, and the Algerine as many as 66 killed, 
and 60 badly, besides several slightly wounded. By far the 
greater number of the Algerine ship’s killed consisted of those 
who had been rash enough to throw themselves upon the British 
frigate's deck, in the vain hope to carry her by boarding. After 
the action had terminated, the Lively and the rest of the squa- 
dron joined compa^. 

On the 22d of February, in the evening, the French 40-gun 
frigates Resistance and Vengeance, 22-gnn ship-corvette Con- 
stance, and lugger Vautour, anchored in Fisgard bay on the 
coast of Wales. During the night they landed 1200 galley- 
slaves, dressed and accoutred as soldiers, but without any cannon 
or camp-equipage. The alarm soon spread, and it was not long 
before a strong body of militia, under the command of Lord 
Cawdor, assembled near the spot. The Frenchmen, whose 
intentions were rather predatory than warlike, immediately 
surrendered, and were marched as prisoners to Haversfordwest. 
.Meanwhile the vessels that had brought then. weighed,^and soon 
disappeared fiom the coast. What was the object ot this silly 
expedition, no one, not even among the French, seems rightly to 
have understood. 


On the 9th of March, early in the morning, the British 18- 
pounder S&gun frigate San Fiorenzo, Captain Sir Harfy Ifeale, 
an^32-peunder 36-gun frigate Nymphe, Captain John Cooke, 
wbUe on their return to Admiral Lord Bridporrs fiee't off ITsbant, 
^ieritt'riDg*reconnoitred the road to Brest, then bearing from 
tMimaiMt byoortii distant three or four leagues, sow to the 
.atiMsding in towards the port, two of the three ships 
airht^'had been so creditably employed ; one the 4dgnn fr^te 
R^dstance, CapCitin (dv^^ais.) Jekn-Baptiste Mbnt^gmls La- 
roque, the other the l^gun corvette Coristance, Captain 
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Desaunev. The San-Fiorenzo and Nymphe immediately tacked 
and hauled close to the wind, until, having gained the weather- , 
pige» tb^ bore down for the two strangers, who had by this time 
hoisted French colours, and the headmost of whom now fired at 
the British ships. The distance from Pointe Saint-Mathieu being 
less than three leagues, the French fleet of 14 sail of the line 
and six frigates in sight from the tops, and the wind a leading 
one out of Brest, that which was likely to be the most decisive, 
was deemed the best, mode of attack. 

Accordingly, the two British frigates stood for, and, at the 
distance of about 40 yards, soon engaged, the headmost ship, 
the Resistance ; which, after a slight defence, struck her colours. 
By the time this ship was taken possession of, the other had 
arrived up, and, being attacked by both British frigates as 
warmly as her consort had been, in 10 minutes surrendered also. 
The action, which was a running fight, did not last longer than 
half an hour; but it is due to Captain Desauney to state, that, 
although commanding by far the weaker ship, he made a much 
more creditable defence than his commodore : the Constance, 
indeed, soon after being taken possession of, lost her mainmast 
and fore topmast, owing to the fire she had withstood. Just at 
the close ot the action, the British 74-gun ship Robust, Captain 
George Countess, and 28-gun frigate Triton, Captain John Gore, 
hove in sight ; a circumstance that, doubtless, had its effect in 
facilitating the capture. 

Neither of the British ships suffered the slightest damage or 
loss. The Resistance, on the other hand, had 10 men killed, 
her first lieutenant and eight men wounded ; the Constance, 
eight men killed and six wounded: total, 18 killed and 15 
wounded. 

There is little doubt that, had the odds in this case been re- 
versed, the British would have made an honourable, if not a 
successful defence. Taking into the account, however, that a 
British 74 and frigate were present at the close, and must have 
been in sight during the continuance, of the action, all that can . 
be said that the British gained, without the occurrence on 
their part of a single casualty, two remarkably fine ships. The 
Resistance mounted 48 guns, or four more long 8s than No. 5 
in the table at p. 54 of vol. i., (but not, as a contemporary states, 

24-pounder8 on the main deck,’’*) and measured 1182 tons. 
Tile Vengeance was her sisteiHSibip. The larger prize, under 
the name, in allusion to the spot at which the Resistance and 
her consorts had disembarked their convict freight, of Fisgard, 
continued for a long while at the bead of the 38-gua frigate^ 
class# and the smaller one retained her French name as sT 23- 
gun^ posb-ahip. 

On the 13tb of March the British 14-gun cutter Viper, Ueu 

♦ Brenton, Tolf k, p. 40d, > 
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tenant John Pengelly, being about seven I&gues north-west 
from Alboran, on her return to Gibraltar from Algiers, descried 

g the north-west quarter, and gave chase to, a Spanish lO-gun 
ig-privateer, named “ Piteous Virgin-Maria.” At* 1 p. m. the 
Viper fired a gun at the chase; who then hoisted Spanish 
colours, fired a shotted gun, and hove to. In half an hour the 
cutter got close alongside the biig, and a smart action ensued, 
which continued until 3 h. 10 m. f.m., when the latter hauled 
down her colours. 

During the action, the Virgin-Maria attempted several times 
to set fire to her heretic opponent, by throwing on board flasks 
filled with powder and sulphur; but the Viper’s people were too 
active to sufier the scheme to succeed. The cutter received 40 
shots in her hull, and a 4-pound shot in her lower mast. Her 
rigging also was very much cut ; but she fortunately sustained 
no loss. The brig was a good deal damaged, and lost one man 
killed, one mortally, and six dangerously wounded. The Viper’s 
guns were 4-pounders, and her complement was about 48 men 
and boys. Of the brig’s guns, six were Spanish 4, and four 6 
pounders : she also mounted eight swivels, and had a comple- 
ment of 42 men. Upon the whole, this little victory on the part 
of the cutter did great credit to her officers and crew. 

On the 1st of April the 18-gun ship-sloop Hazard (eighteen 
6-ponnders and six 12 or 18 pounder carronades, with 121 men 
and boys), Captain Alexander Ruddach, while cruising close oft’ 
the Skellocks on the coast of Ireland, fell in with the French 
brig-privateer Hardi, of 18 long 8-pounders and 130 men and 
boys, and after a seven hours’ chase, at the end of which the 
Hardi lost both her topmasts, captured the privateer without 
resistance. On the 2d ot the preceding December the Hazard, 
under the same commander, captured, after the discharge of 
one or two broadsides, the French s^ip-privateer Musette, of 22 
guns and 160 men and boys. Shortly after his capture of the 
second privateer. Captain Ruddach was, very deservedly, pro- 
moted to post-rank. 

On the 26th of April, at 6 A*, m., the British 74^nn ship 
Irresistible, Captain George Martin, and SO-gun frigate Emerald, 
Captain Velterers Cornewall Berkeley, being on a craise off the 
coast of Spain, fell in with and chased two Spanish frigates, 
the Hinfa and Santa-Elena, of 34 guns, >12 and 6 pounders, and 
d^men each, from Havana, bduM to Cadiz. On discovering 
by what superior force they were pursued, the two frigates ran 
for and ancKored in Conil bay, near Trafidgar. Thither, at 2 h. 
20 m. r.jf’t <the Irresistible and Emerald, skilfully rounding 
the liiga de Cape Rocha, a dangerous ledge of rocks, a little 
to the ncfflhwaid of Conil, followed them, and a smart aefion 
ensued ; which} at m., terminated in the captow of 
two frigates. The Santa-Elena, after she had struck, cut her 
cable and drove on shore; her crew effecting their escape. 
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Hiis frigate was subsequently got off, but in too damaged a state 
to be kept afloat: she accoraingly went down. Part the^ 
Ifinfa’s crew also escaped to the shore. The loss sustained by* 
the two frigates was represented to have been 18 men killed and 
30 wounded. The Irresistible had one man killed and one 
wounded^ The Emerald escaped without a casualty. The 
Ninfa, under the name of Hamadryad, was taken into the Bri- 
tish service as a 12-pounder 36. 

The following anecdote we extract from the work of a con- 
temporary, as believing the Ninfa and Santa-Elena to be the 
frigates alluded to. “ While our fleet lay before Cadiz (the 
in-shore squadron * almost within gun-shot of the lighthouse, 
the main body of the fleet about five miles off, at anchor), 
two frigates came upon them in the night, and were report^ 
to the captain of the flag-ship, by the officer of the watch. 
They were supposed to m either friends or neutrals ; and the 
Spanish captains were not sensible of their danger, until, stand- 
ing nearer to Cadis, they learned from the fishing-boats, tliat 
the British fleet was without them, and the advanecd squadron 
within them. Not a moment was to be lost, and the time was 
well employed. They were loaded with treasure, which was 
instantly got on deck, put into the fishing-boats, and landed 
safely at Cadiz without suspicion. Daylight discovered the for- 
tunate Spaniards, after all their treasure was in safety; they 
were chased, and one taken, mid the other destroyed, in a bay 
not far from the scene of their achievement.” f 
' The Spaniards usually sent their frigates for treasure in pairs ; 
and, at the very time that the Ninfa and Santa-Elcna were thus 
lost to their country, another pair of Spanish frigates were either 
on their passage out to, or on their return home from, South- 
ATnt^rifln, twQ such frigates having been fiillen in with, on the 
20th of May, in latitude 34° 36' south, longitude 63° 14' west, 
whicb is a little to the northward of the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata, by the British l2-pounder 36-gun frigate Oiseau (late 
Ci6op&tie) captain Charles Brisbane. 

At daylight on the day mentioned the Oiseau, standing on the 
starboard tack, with the wind at about south by west, discovered 
audimuifldiately chased a strange sail bearing south-west by 
west, distant tni^ or four leagues. At 7 n. 30 m. A, m. a 
seoqnd saj l made her appearance astern of the first. At 9 h. 
30 m. A. u. the leading ship, now seen to be a frigate, hauled 
up her qtainsail and took in her tf^igallantsails, and in another 
quarter of an hour fired a goR tR leeward and hmsied Spanish 
^oun. The CXsmu, who had now approached within gun-shot, 

* Of wMdi Captain Sir James Saumaiez, of the Orion, was, wc Idieve^ 
the commanding officer. 

t Brenton, vol iii, p. 4. 
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hoisted English colours and dischai^ed her broadside in return. 
Perceiving, however, that the other ship, a frigate also, was 
‘coming up fast, under a press of canvass, the Oiseau made all 
sail from two opponents, either of which had the appearance of 
being at least equal to herself. At 2 h. 45 m. p.m, the headmost 
of the two Spanish frigates, finding that a longer chase would 
separate her from her consort, shortened sail and hauled to the 
wind ; thus destroying the hope entertained by the Oiseau, of 
bringii^ one of the frigates to action without interruption by the 
other. 

These details, or the principal part of them, are extracted from 
the Oiseau’s log, which we were induced to search on reading 
the following paragraph in a work of naval biography recently 
published : “ Whilst thus employed,” ciuising ott‘ the Rio de la 
Plata, “ Captain Brisbane fell in with two large Spanish fri- 
gates, one of them bearing a commodore’s broad pendant. A 
severe engagement ensued ; but, notwithstanding the disparity 
of force, the I’Oiscau had the good fortune to beat ofi‘ her oppo- 
nents.”* 


Had this statement regarded an officer, whose professional 
fame was less firmly established than that of Captain Charles 
Brisbane, we should, as we have done in some similar cases in 
Mr. Marshall’s book, have let it pass without notice, for fear of 
exciting an undue prejudice against the officer who has thus the 
misfortune to be the subject of bid^raphical exaggeration. A 
writer should, indeed, be very cautions about introducing such 
loose, undated accounts ; especially, as the same means of ascei^ 
taining their validity, and, if the main facts be true, of supplying 
any deficient particulars, are alike open to him and to us. 

On the 16th of July, in the night, a British squadron, com- 
posed of the 40-gun frigate Pomone, Cwtain Sir John Borlase 
Warren, 44-gun frigate Anson, Captm Philip Charles Durham, 
d8-gun frigate Artois, Captain Sir Edmund Nagle, and 18-gun 
brig-sloop Sylph, Capt. John Chambers White, and Dolly, hired 
armed cutter, being on a cruise off Ushant, difKsovered and gave 
chase to a convoy of fourteen French vesstlsj in charge of the 
28-gun frigate Calliope (moontii%, like othelni of her class, 32 
or 34 guns), and one ship, and one brig corvette, standing in for 
Atidieme ^y. The twd corvettes hauled thrir wind to the 
s^tihward, and escaped round the Penmarpks; but the frigate, 
nbcbmng able to follow them, at about- 2 h. 20 m. a, m., on the 
17to, cut away her masts and. ran on shore, and a brig, laden 
With ordnafice stores, anchored close, to her. 

, At 7 the Anson anchored with aspnngon hercable, and 
fire upon the frigate and but at rather too great 
to’ do much execution. At 9 h. 30 m. A. li>,,tho Sylph 
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sallantly ran in a,n(l anchored between the Anson and the French 
uigate, and within 150 yards of the latter. As soon as she had 
got a spnng upota her cable, the Sylph opened upon the Calliope 
a well-directed fire, which the frigate, at intervals, returned* 
At 11 h. 30 m. A.M. the Anson weighed and made sail, to join 
the Pomone and Artois ; but the brig remainedi and continued 
the cannonade with such spirit and eirect, until recalled by signal 
at 6, p. M., that the French crew were ultimately prevented by it 
from using any means to save the ship or stores, and on the 
next'day the Calliope went to pieces. 

The fire from the French frigate had occasioned a loss to the 
Sylph of five seamen and one marine wounded ; but the Calliope’s 
loss by the brig’s fire, it was impossible to ascertain. Of the 
convoy in charge of the Calliope and corvettes, one transport 
ship, three brigs, and four chasse-mar^es were taken, and one 
timber-ship and one brig were run on shore and burnt; the 
remainder effected their escape. 

On the 11th of August, early in the morning. Sir John 
Warren, cruising off the coast of La Vend4e, with, besides the 
Pomone, the 38-gun frigate Jason, Captain Charles Stirling, 
12-pounder 32^un fri^te Triton, Captain John Gore, and 18- 
gun brig-sloop Sylph, Captain John Chambers White, discovered 
a French convoy of brigs and chasse-marees, under the escort of 
a ship-corvette and three or four gun-vessels, stonding to sea out 
of the Pertuis-d’Antioche ; and which, to avoid the danger that 
threatened them, ran for the river of Sable-d’Olonne. 

Perceiving that the corvette and a brig gun-vessel had anchored 
at the entrance of the river under the protection of a fort. Captain 
White gallantly asked permission to stand in and cannonade 
them. Leave having been obtained, the Sylph, at 1 1 h. 30 m. 
A. if„ anchored in seven fathoms, about a mile to the westward 
oj Sable-d’Olonne, and opened her fire, which was presently 
returned by the fort and vessels. At noon the Pomone and 
Jason (the Triton was then in chase in the offing), keeping 
underway, joined in the cannonade; and soon afterwards the 
gun-vessel cut her cables, and endeavoured to rejoin her convoy 
at anchor in the river, but sank at its entrance. At about a 
quarf.er i>ast noon, finding it impracticable to do more, the Sylph 
cut her cable and stood out, with the loss of one master’s mate 
(Henry Wiickson) and two seamen killed, and three wounded. 
The Pomone, also, had one seaman killed, and one #eaman and 
one miarine wounded. The result of this attack vw, Aat a 
French gun-vessel was destroyed, and a French ship-<wvette, 
wlrich was seen in the harbour of Oionne, by fhe Pomone, on 
the 16th, conriderably damaged. 

On the 27th, in the evening. Sir. John, with the same scpwron, 
cruising to the sbuthwmd of the entrance of the river Gironde, 
discovered and chased in the south-west another French convoy. 
Ihe chase continutc^aU night, and tiie Jason and Triton, b^g 
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for to windward and ahead, captured fire of the vessels. On 
the 28th, at 2 a. m., the Pomone, being near the shore, discovered 
a cutter, and sent a boat to take possession of her ; but the cutter, 
•which was the Petit-Diable, of 12 or 14 guns, and 70 or 80 men, 
ordered the boat to keep off. On this the Pomone herself stood 
in, and, firing a few shots, cut away the Petit>Diable’s mast, 
and compelled her to run on shore among the breakers upon the 
coast of Arcasson ,* where it is supposed she was lost. 

This is a plain account of what was effected by Sir John 
Warren's squadron on the 1 1th and 28th of August ; bdt the 
following is the result, as it stands in the London Gazette at the 
foot of Sr John Warren’s letter : “ A ship-corvette, 22 guns 
and 200 men, captured August 11, 1797, at Sable-d’Olonne ; on 
shore, and bilged. A brig gun-vessel, 12 guns and 70 men, 
sunk. Le Petit-Diable, cutter, 18 guns and 180 men, captured 
August 29, 1797, on the coast of Arcasson ; on shore, bilged, 
and fell over,” besides a long list df merchant vessels. We 
cannot say, at this moment, whether the head-money for the 
crews of these three vessels of war, which would amount to 


1150/., was paid by the British government; but we may here- 
after have to show, that an evil of incalculably greater magnitude 
arose from these, to say the least of them, highly coloured 
gazette-letters of Sir John Borlase Waiven. 

On the 1st of August, while the British transport, Lady 
Shore, with 1 19 convicts on board, was on her way to Botany 
Bay, a number of French emigrants and deserters, very un- 
wisely sent on board to guard tlie prisoners, having gained ov( ' 
the majority of the crew, revolted and took possession of the 
ship. A spirited opposition by the pa^^sengers, and the loya’. 

E aii: of the soldiers and seamen, might yet have saved the ship, 
ad not a traitorous scoundrel, one “ Adjutant Minchin,” deli- 
vered up the arms and ammunition to the mutineers. O.. the 
15th, when about 100 leagues from the land, in the latitude of 
Cape Sta.-Maria on the coast of Brazil, the mutineers sent away 
in the long boat 29 persons, men, women, and childreu, the 
youngest child not five weeks old ! After grpat' sufiering from 
bad weather, the boat reached the port of San-Pedros, and the 
people, among whom was the notorious Major Semple, were 
nDM^ably received. 

IQiio oceamnee we should scarcely have thought worth 
leCDSfing in these pages, but for a highly exaggeiated account 
that l^fbnnd its way into a respectabfe French historical work. 
The liable, which is epitomized, Enlevement' d'un vaisseau 
anghuK^llW ebmpagnie des Indes, par hnit prisonniers de guerre 
fraqjg^* Ifepresents the two prinetpal actors to be S^lia, one of 
iinnili m and Thierry, ftie pilot, fate betoumng 
|l^|li;1^(eaeIir'(eeM!vctte, Bonne-Gitoyenne, captured in Morm-m 
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the prison at Petersfieldi contriired to effect their escapci but 
were arrested by the coast-fencibIeS| near Portsmouth, and re* 
confined in one of the prisons there. Thence they were removed, 
the account states, along with several other prisoners, to the 
hulks, preparatory to being transported to Botany Bay. Frota 
the hulks, Sells and Thierry, with six other Frenchmen, effected 
their escape ; but they were all retaken, and were finally em- 
barked on board the Lady-Shore. These eight Frenchmen, 
with no other assistance than that afforded by three Germans 
and a Spaniard, are represented to have surprised and captured 
the convict-ship; which they afterwards carried to Monte*Video 
and sold.* 

Accustomed as we are to the French manner of relating an 
occurrence of this kind, the chief surprise it excites in us is, that 
prisoners of war should have been sent to Botany Bay for having, 
as, by a law of nature almost as strong as that of self-preserva- 
tion, they were justified in doing, attempted to escape from 
confinement. We think there must be a mistatement as to the 
cause that led to the banishment of MM. Sells and Thierry ; in 
short, that these French prisoners had committed some act of 
turpitude, the divulgement of which would have shown, not only 
that theii punishment had been justly inflicted, but that their 
veracity was not to be relied upon. 

C ' the 10th of August, at daylight, the British 38-gun frigate 
Arethusa, Captain Thomas Wolley, being in latitude 30^49 
north, longitude 65° 50' west, and having a detained Prussian 
ship in tow, discovered to windward three strange sail; one of 
w»'ich, at about 7 h. 30 in. a. m., bore down, under French 
colours, to within half gun-shot, and then opened her fire. This 
the Arethusa was not slow in returning; and the French ship, 
vvliicli, extraordinary to say, was only a corvette of 20 long 8- 
pounders, made no attempt to escape, until she had fought a 
British 18-pour.der frigate, mounting 44 guns, for half an hour, 
and sustained, besides considerable damage in her sails and 
rigging, ^ loss of two seamen killed and eight wounded. The 
Galetc’s fire was not wholly ineffectual ; for the Arethusa lost 
orw sc aman killed, the captain's clerk (leg amputated), and two 
seam.ni wounded. 

Tiic Gaiet6 had 186 men on board at the commencement of 
the action, and was commanded by Enseigne de Vaisseau Jean- 
Frun 5 oia Guignier. One of the vessels in her company was the 
brig-corvette Espoir, of 14 guns. The latter kept to windward 
until the action was over, and then stood away. WBat the 
third vessel was, does not appear ; but, unless shefwas a corveto 
nearly equal in force to the Gaiet^, the temerity of M. Gui|j;;eiMr 
in provoking the attack was highly censurable. At alletiAiti^ 
fais two consorts were not ambitious a share in aif enters 

prise of such hardihood and danger as tmt'^ which the Frendk 

* Victoires et Coiiqu4tes, tome p. ^65. 
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eniieieQe de vaisseau lost his ship. The Gaietd was quite a new 
vessd, measuring 514 tons, and became a great acquisition to 
the class of British 20-gun ships. 

• On the 15th of August the Alexandrian schooner, of six guns, 
4-^unders, and 40 men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant 
William Wood Scnhouse, and acting as tender to the Prince of 
Wales 98, Rear-admiral Harvey’s flag-ship at Martinique, being 
on a cruise off the island, in quest of French privateers, fell in 
with, and, after a spirited action of 45 minutes, captured, the 
French privateer scliooner Coq, of six guns, 4 or 6 pounders 
French, and 34 men ; of vvhom two were killed and five wounded. 
On the same evening Lieutenant Senhouse attacked another 
privateer schooner, of apparently greater force : but which, after 
a running action of some length, escaped, owing to the darkness 
of the night. 

On the 21st of August, in latitude 48° 3' north, longitude 8° 
west, the British 16-gun brig-sloop Penguin, Captain John King 
Pulling, being on the larboard tack, with the wind^blowing hard 
from the eastward, discovered, right ahead, two armed brigs, 
evidently cruisers, standing towards her. At 9 h. 30 m. a. m., 
the strangers, having weathered the Penguin by about a mile, 
bore down, the headmost brig under Engli^ colours. No doubt, 
however, existing as to their character, the Penguin opened her 
Are, and soon compelled them to haul up again on the starboard 
tack. The Penguin then wore, and, coming to on the same tack 
as they were, kept under their lee, pouring a steady fire 
into both of them. At 9 h. 45 jb. a. m. the stemmost brig struck 
her colours and hove to ; but the sea was running too high to 
allow the Penguin to take immediate possession of her. More- 
over the remaining brig, which, both in appearance and reality, 
was by far the more formidable of the two, was endeavouring to 
escape. Tlie Penguin lost no time in pursuing this vessel ; and, 
after a running fignt of an hour and 40 minutes, during which 
the British crew, owing to the high sea and press of sail neces- 
sary, had worked the guns knee-deep in water, compelled the 
French brig privateer Oiseau, of 18 guns, to surrender. 

At noon the Penguin took possession of the prize, and in half 
an hour made sail after the Oisean’s consort; who, by this time, 
was nearly out of sight to leeward, using every effort to escape. 
At 4 p.M. the Penguin overtook and brought to the fugitive; 
which proved to be the Egress, of Dai'tmouth, prize to the 
Oiseah, and formerly the French privateer, Appocrate, of 14 
guns. 

I||a Penguin came off with very little damage and no loss. 
TUnseali, besides losing her main topmast a few ipinutes be- 
struck, suffered greatly in hull, masts, and rigging, and 
JKnpne man uillei^ and five wounded. The guns of the Penguin, 
Pmerlv tro Dutcobrig^met, as ordered for her when fitted* 
were 14 long 9-pbunden^Dd two 18-pounder carremades, with a 
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complement of 124 men and boys. The guns mounted by the 
Oiseau were 16 French 8 and two 12 pounders, all long guns, 
with a complement, on board, of 1 19 men and boys. 

Even baa the Oiseau been alone, the capture of her by the* 
Penguin would have been a creditable affair. As it was. Captain 
Pulling evinced a commendable pron^titude in following up his 
first advantage ; and the Penguin’s officers and crew, in general, 
gave a decided proof of their judgment and bravery in effecting 
the capture of two such opponents. 

On the 17th September, at 7 b. 30 m. a.m.. Cape Nicbolas- 
Mole in the island of St. Domingo bearing south by west half- 
west, the British 18-gun brig-sloop Pelican, Lieutenant Thomas 
White, acting commander, in the absence of Captain John Gas- 
coyne, who was ill on shore, saw in the north-north-west standing 
towards her on the larboard tack, with the wind at east, a 
strange brig, evidently of force; and which was the French 
privateer Trompeur, of 12 long French 6*pounders, and 78 men 
and boys. The Pelican immediately made sail in chase. At 
8h. 45 m. A. H. the Trompeur hoisted her colours ; and the 
Pelican who had already hoisted hers, while crossing the Trom- 
peur on the contrary track, opened her broadside. The Pelican 
then wore round her opponent’s stem, and kept up a continued 
and well-directed fire, until 9 h. 20 m. a.h. ; when the Trom- 
peur, hauling on board her larboard tacks, made all sail to get 
away. 

The Pelican, as soon as she had repaired her running rigging 
which had been very much cut, crowded sail to get •again along- 
side of her opponent. This, at 45 minutes past noon, the 
Pelican accomplished ; and opening her fire a second time, 
continued it with so much spirit and effect, the yard-arms of the 
two brigs being locked during the greater part of the time, that 
atlh. 10 m. p. H. the Trompeur blew up abaft, and in five 
minutes more went down by the head. The Pelican’s boats were 
immediately hoisted out, and 60 of the drowning crew, including 
the captain, were happily rescued. No officer could have fought 
his ship more bravely than this captain had : he was seen, in 
the hottest of the fire, standing on the quarterdeck, exhorting 
his men to do their duty ; and do their duty they did in the most 
Tfdiant manner. 

The loss on board the Trompeur by the Pelican’s shot does 
not appear ; but, from the effect of those shot upon the brig’s 
hull. It most have been very severe. The loss sustained by the 
Pelican amounted to one killed, and five wound^ . 

The Pelican is the same " frigate with her mizenmast oui^”* 
which, a twelvemonth previous, caused such great consternation 
on board the French frigate M5d4e. The effectual manner in 
which the crew plied their guns, in action with the Trompeur, 
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iDGontestably shows that they had not fallen off in their disci« 
pline.* 

^ On the 4th of October, at daybreak, the island of Barbadoes 
bearing west four or five leagues, the British 6-gun schooner 
Alexandrian, still commanded by lieutenant William Wood 
Senhouse, descried a schooner on her cj^uarter, in chase of an 
American brig to leeward. No sooner did the strange schooner 
discover the Alexandrian to be an armed vessel, than she hauled 
her wind to the northward, and was immediately pursued by the 
latter. At 9 a. k. the Alexandrian overtook the schooner, and, 
after a close action of 50 minutes, compelled her to haul down 
her colours. The prize proved to be the French privateer 
Epicharis, mounting eight carriage-guns (probably 4-pounders), 
with a complement, as counted, of 74 men. The Alexandrian, 
in this contest, lost one seaman killed and four wounded ; the 
Epicharis, four killed and 12 severely wounded. 

On the 26th of October, near the island of Tcneriffe, the 
French ship-privateer Hydne, of 24 long 8-pounders and 230 
men, from Bayonne, mistaking the British 44-gun frigate Inde* 
fatigable. Captain Sir Edward rellew, for a Portuguese Indiaman, 
bore down to capture her. As soon as she was undeceived, the 
Hydne made all sail to escape, and would have succeeded, had 
she not carried away her fore topmast. Even with this accident, 
the Hydne led the Indefatigable, who was herself a ^ood sailer, 
a chase of eight hours before she brought to and surrendered. 

The account of the capture, in May, 1793, of the British 24- 
gun ship Hymna, by the French 40-gun frigate Concorde, has 
already appeared. Thinking to improve the Hymna’s sailing, 
a quality m which she was remarkably deficient, the Frenchman, 
who purchased the vessel of the captors, cut away her quarter- 
deck and forecastle, and thus made her a flush ship. The plan 
completely succeeded, as was manifest, both during her chase by 
the Indefatigable, and on her restoration to the British service ; 
in which, armed with twenty 32-pounder carronades and two 
long 9-pounders, the Hysena, although built as long ago as 1778, 
continued for some years to be a useful cruislr. 

On the 12th of November, latitude 49® 48' north, and longitude 


* It appears that an oinissioii<^not at all attributable to Mr. James, but to 
Captain White, has occurred in the relation of the action between the Pelican 
and the Trompeur. It is this : The Trompeur was joined in the early 
part of the during the time she was engageil with the Pelican, by ai 
schooner. This vessel had sixty men on boorA trained and intended to hoard, 
tha Drake, a vessel which had greatly annoyed the enemy’s small-craR along 
die Island of St^Domingo. She mi^^t now have turned the scale against the 
P^can, had not Captain White to avoid their united attack, kept to wind- 
ward of the Trompeur, and thus invented being hoarded, which seemed the 
Ms OfpAeotB. As the Trompeur and schboner, Were a litdedistaitt 
Cuptaio White depressed his guns, ran ak»mde t^e.Tro^ 
peiir„aoa, after three broadsjefe, she sank. The humanity or Daptain White 
In rescuing the crew, aftbrdMqme for the schooner to effect her escape by 
running into Jean 
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22° 18' west, the British 18-pounder 32-^n fHgate Cerberus, 
Captain John Drew, captured the French ship-privateerEpMYier, 
of sixteen 4-pounders and 146 men ; on the 13th recaptured a , 
ship, her prize ; and on the 14th captured another ship-privateer, ' 
the Renard, carrying eighteen 6-pounders and 189 men. The 
Cerberus also chased the ship-privateer Buonaparte, mounting, 
as represented, 32 guns, with a crew of 260 men, and wouU 
have captured her, had not the frigate’s studding-sails and main 
topgallantmast been carried away. As it was, the Cerberus 

E ressed the Buonaparte so closely, and annoyed her so much widi 
er bow-guns, as to compel her to throw overboard the greater 

E irt of her guns and stores, and, as was understood, to return to 
ordeaux. 

On the 13th of November, early in the morning, while the 
British 16-gun shiji-sloop Fairy, Captain Joshua Sydney Horton, 
and hired armed cutter Fox, having just weighed from off 
Calais, were cruising, with light winds, about nine miles to the 
westward of Seater cliff, the cutter, which was about seven miles 
ahead of her consort, made the signal for an enemy. The haze 
clearing discovered to the Fairy a lugger, about three miles to 
the westward of the Fox. 

Captain Horton, hoisting out his boats, proceeded in them to 
the assistance of the cutter. During the chase, the Fairy's launch 
separated frOm the other boats, and went in chase of a second 
lugger, which Mr. James Middleton, the purser of the Fairy and 
the launch’s commanding officer, discovered running along shore 
to the westward. At about 2 p. m. the breeze freshened, when, 
having no longer any prospect of overtaking the lugger in the 
offing, Captain Horton, with the Fox and boats, tacked in shore 
to the support of bis launch ; which, with a crew of only an 
officer and seven men, had already brought to action the French 
lugger privateer Epervier, mounting two 2-pound carris^ guR* 
and four swivels, besides musketoons and small arms, with a 
crew of 26 men, and lying at anchor within musket-shot of the 
westernmost of two batteries in Whitesand bay. In the fece 
of this comparatively overwhelming force, Mr. Middleton car- 
ried the lugger just before captain Horton got up to his assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Middleton was the only man of his little party hurt on this 
gallant occasion : a grape-shot had badly grazed his stomach, 
causing a very painful and rather a dangerous vround. The pri- 
vateer was commanded by an Irishman named Oeorge Hammond ; 
who, together with the lugger's crew, three of whoip were badly 
wounded, effected his escape. Captain Horton concludes bis 
letterto Admiral Peyton, transmittmg an account of the Eper- 
vicHr's capture, with the following encomium upon the merit of 
Mr. Middleton : " His gallantry this occasion speaks ffiritself, 
nor is it the first time I have witnessed it. I beg leave to 
recommend him strongly to your attention.” 
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On the 20th of December, at 10 a. m., the BritSh 18-pouuder 
3&-gun frigate Phoebe, Captain Robert Barlow, being in latitude 
'48^^ 68' north, longitude 8° 4' west, observed a strange ship 
* standing towards her. At 11 h. 30 m. a.m. the stranger, which 
eventually proved to be the French 36-gun frigate Nereide, 
Captain Antoine Canon, hoisted a Dutch jack, and hauled to the 
wind. The Phoebe immediately tacked and stood after the 
Nereide. which ship was then on her weather bow. The chase 
continued during the day, with very little advantage on either 
aide. At 4 p. m. the Nereide bore west-south-west, distant about 
five miles. At 6 p. m. both ships being taken aback, bore up. 
At 8 p. M. the Phoebe was drawing up fast with the enemy; 
who, at 9 p, M., burnt two blue lights, and commenced firing her 
stem-chasers, which did considerable damage to the Phoebe’s 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

At 9 h. 10 m. P.M., just as the Phoebe was in a situation to 
commence the attack, the Nereide hove in stays ; and, owing to 
the crowd of sail carried by the Phoebe, and the extreme dark- 
ness of the night, the preparations for tacking on board the 
N6reide were unnerceived by Captain Barlow, so as to enable 
him to make tne necessary dispositions for adopting, with 
promptitude, his adversary’s manoeuvre. The delay tins occa- 
sioned exposed the sails and rigging of the Phoebe to additional 
injury from the N4r4ide’s fire ; but, in a few minutes^ the Phoebe 
came round, and the two frigates, in passing on opposite tacks, 
exchanged broadsides. 

At 10 p. M. the Phoebe got fairly alongside her opponent; 
when both ships backed their main topsails, and commenced the 
action in earnest, the Nereide placing herself at about four ships’ 
length to windward of the Phoebe. In a short time tlie Nereide, 
having received consideiable injury in her masts, rigging, and 
sails, fell on board the Phoebe a little ahead of the mam chains* 
The latter immediately bore up, and got clear of her; then 
hauled to the wind, and again approached ; when, at 10 h. 46 m. 
p. M., Just as the Phoebe was preparing to renew the attack, 
the Nereide hauled down the lignt which she had been carrying, 
and hailed that she surrenderea.* Neither ship appears to have 
had any mast shot away, but both had suffered much, particu- 
larly the Nereide, in their rigging and sails. The hull of the 
latter was also a good deal shattered, and her stern windows 
v^ere entirely beaten in. 

The Phoebe, verbose force in guns was exactly that of the 
Ph(Btiix>* sustained, out of a crew of 261 men and boys, a loss 
of three men killed and 10 wounded. The loss of the N4r^e, 
whose force viFas less, by two 6-pounders and two 3&*pounder 
carrOMdipt^taken from her forecastle), than that of the frigate 
in the taWe at p. 64, vol. i., with a complement, as 

■ ’“Sw v<d. L, p. 887. 
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sworn to by her officers, of 330 men and boys, was much 
greater; she having had 20 killed and 55 wounded. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadsidc^ns 

Crew 

Size 



PBOEBB.'S 

NEREIDS. 

No. 

22 

18 

lbs. 

407 

268 

.No. 

261 

880 

.tons. 

926 

892 


Here, as in many other cases we have recorded, is a nominally 
equal match shown to have been decidedly otherwise. A third 
of superiority in weight of metal is far from counterpoised by a 
fifth of inferiority in number of men. The relative proportion of 
loss proves, however, that, had more been required of, more 
could have been performed by. Captain Barlow, his officers and 
ship’s company. Captain Canon, on the other hand, as soon as 
an action became unavoidable, made a creditable defence. 

The N6r6ide was purchased for the British navy, and under 
the same name registered as a 12-pounder 36. Captain Barlow, 
in his official letter, speaks thus of his first lieutenant : From 
my first lieutenant, (Michael) Halliday, I experienced all the 
support which 1 with confidence expected from so gallant and 
skilful an officer, which, amidst the difficulties to be contended 
with in a ■night action, was an incalculable advantage.” In 
July of the following year Lieutenant Halliday was promoted to 
the rank of commander. 

On the 20th of December, in the middle of a dark night, 
close off Dungeness, the British gun-brig Growler, of ten 18- 
pounder carronades and two long guns, and 50 men and boys, 
commanded by Lieutenant John Hollingsworfti, escorting, in 
company with some other ships of war, a coasting convoy, was 
surprised, boarded, and, after the loss of her commander,' second 
officer (both mortally wounded), and several of her crew, carried, 
by the two French luggen-privateers Espi^gle, of ten French 
4-pounders and at least 80 men, commanded by Captain 
Duchesne, and Ruse, of eight 4-pounders and at least 70 men* 
Captain Denis Fourmenrin; and both of whom mistook the 
Gtowler, in the first instance, for a merchant vessel. Having, 
at a vary trifiing loss, .possessed themselves of the British gun- 
brig, the two privateers succeeded, the next morning, in reaching 
Boulogne witn their prize ; and, as might naturally be expect^ 
Captains Duchesne and Fourmeritin experienced frdm the in- 
babitants the most joyous reception. This was not ail. The 
French minister of liiarine wrote the two captains a very flatter- 
inglettor ; which, indeed, was no less than they deserved. 

Bad as the case was, it is not, now that, for the first time, 
the facts are made known to the English public, by any means 
so discreditable an affair as Steel, in his Naval Chr(Xiolo{^,” 
by the following incautiously admitted entry, has made it 
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wpean ^'Growler, gnn-TesBel, taken off Dungeness by two 
French row-boata.” Nor, gingularly enough, have we ever been 
able to discover, until a French account met our eye, a contra> 
'fiction to BO humiliating a statement. 

On the night of the 29th of December, off the coast of 
France, the llritish ‘44-gun frigate Anson, Captain Philip Charles 
Durham, having a few honfs before parted in chase from the 38- 
gun frigate Phaeton, Captain the Ilononrable Robert Stopford, 
tell in with, and after the exchange of a few shot captured, the 
French ship-corvette Daphne, late the British 20-^n ship ef 
the same name ;* or, as Captain Durham, imitating the French, 
describes a ship of only 429 tons, “late his majesty's frigate 
Dimhne, mounting 30 guns.” 

Out of a crew, as represented, of 276, including 30 passengers 
of various descriptions, the Daphne, before she could ne induced 
to surrender, lost five men killed and several wounded. The 
Anson had no one hurt Two of the French passengers were 
the civil commissioners Jacquelin and Lacaize, chaiged with 
despatches (thrown overboard) for Guadeloupe; whither the 
Daphne was bound. 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — NORTH AMERICA. 

The melancholy loss on this station of the British 12-pounder 
36-gun frigate Tnbune, Captain Scory Barker, is of too interest- 
ing a nature to be passed summarily over. The ship had quitted 
England in September, with a convoy for Quebec and New- 
fiiundland ; from which convoy, early in November, bad weather 
had compelled her to part company. On the 16th, at about 
8 A. M., the harbour of Halifax, Nova-Scotia, was discovered ; 
and as, owing to a strong wind from easb-south-east, the ship 
fast approached the land, Captain Barker proposed to the 
master, Mr. James Clubb, to lie to until a pilot came on board. 
The master has been represented to have replied, that he had 
beat a 44-gun ship into the harbour, and had frequently been 
there ; and that there was no necessity for a nilet, as the wind 
was favourable. Confiding in these assurances. Captain Barker 
went below, and busied himself in arranging some papers that he 
v^hed to take on shore. Tb* master, in the mean time, had 
n^er^en the pilotage of the ship, placing great confidence in 
the judgment of a negro-man on board, who had foimerly be- 
longed to Halifax. At abmit noon the ship had approached so 
near to the Thrum'^ap shoals^ that Mr. Clubb became alanned, 
and sent ftw Mr* Galvin, otiwof -the master’s mattes, who was 
sick below, Jttst as the lattbr stepped upon the deck> the man 
in the lead, sang oat, ** By the matk five.” At 

black man -forward called oat “ Steady.” 
IftHPQdhbi tiw vpe^ne of the canonOdes, toobservO the 

1 e Saevel.ktP. 38a« 
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utuatkm of the ship: wbereupcm.the master, in much agitation, 
ran to the man at the wheel, and took it from him, with the 
intention of wearing the ship; but, before this could be effected, 
the Tribune struck. ^ 

Signals of distress were immediately made, and were as 
promptly answered by the military posts and ships in the har* 
hour. Some military boats, and one from the dock-yard, with 
Mr. Rackum, the boatswain of the ordinary on board, reached 
the ship ; but none of the other boats were able to pull against 
the heavy wind and sea. By lightening the ship, the Tribune, 
at about 8 h. 30 m. p. m., began to heave, and at 9 p. m. swang 
off from the shore ; but without her rudder, and with seven feet 
water in the hold. By active exertions at the chain-pumps, the 
leak appeared to decrease, and the best bower-anchor was let 
go ; but it failed to bring the ship up. The cable was then cut, 
and the jib and foretopmast staysail set. The south-east gale 
had by this time greatly increased, and was fast driving the 
ship to the western shore. To prevent that, if possible, the 
small bower was let go, in 13 fatnoms, and the misenmast cut 
away. 

It was now about 10 p. m. ; and, as the water continued to 
gain upon the ship, little hope remained of saving the Tribune 
or the lives of her unhappy crew. About this time two officers 
of the Fusileers, who had come from Halifax, quitted the sinking 
ship : which continued to drive before the storm towards the 
shore; the tremendous noise of the billows, as they dashed 
against the precipices that lined it, presenting to those, who 
might escape perishing with the vessel, nothing but the expect-» 
ation of a more painful death. After making two dreadful 
lurches, the Tribune went down, and left, struggling for their 
existence, upwards of 240 men of her complement, besides other 
persons from the shore, and, what so augmented the horrors of 
the scene, several women and children. Mr. Galvin, who, when 
the ship sank, was below, directing the men at the chain-pumps, 
was washed up the hatchway and thrown into the waist, and 
thence into the sea. As he plunged, his feet struck a rock ; 
but, .presaatly ascending, he swam to gain the main shrouds. 
In way thither, he was suddenly caught hold of by t^e 
poor wietches. To disengage himself from these, he dived 
into the water, and, on again rising, swam to the shrouds. 
Upon reaching the main top, he seated himself, with others, on 
an aroP'ehest that was lasn^ to the mast. The fore top was 
at this time ^occupied by about 10 persons; aqd there were 
upwards of 100 clinging to the shrouds and other parts of the 
wreck. Owing to the severity of the storm, however, and the 
length of a November night, nature beeame exhausted, and the 
'mrsons on the.riirouds, one.by (Xie, dropped and disapmarecK 
The falling of the mainmast, soon after midnight, had piunsed 
more than 40 persons into the waves, and only nine, besides Mr. 
Gsivin, succeeded ia legajning the top; which now rested oa 
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the Huinjwidf that being fortunately hdd to ^he ship by a por- 
tion of the rigging. Or tbe 10 nrho had lesuned the main>top, 
four only^ including Mr. Galvin, were alive bj^inohring': of the 
‘ ^0 also m the fore top, three, beii^g too much ehkaysted to help 
themselvM, had been yrashed away ; and three otbeia had died 
at they lay, leaving, by daylight on tbe 17th, four rAmi Ofdy in 
foe fore top. 

We will here relate an anecdote, strongly illustrarive of that 
thoughtlessness of danger for which the British tar haa be«i so 
fiunedt Among tbe survivors in the fore top were two seammi, 
named Robert Dunlap and Daniel Munroe. Tbe latter, in tbe 
night, had disappeared; and it was concluded he had been 
washed aiivay along with seyeral others. However, after a lapse 
of more than two hours, Munroe, to the surprise of Dunmp, 
suddenly thrust his bead through foe lubber's hole, or foe vacant 
space beta'een foe head of the lower mast and foe edge of the 
top. His answer to his messmate’s inquiry was, that he had 
been cruising for a better birth ; that, after swimming about the 
wreck for a considerable time, he had returned to the fore 
shrouds, and crawling in on the cafoarpings (small ropes 
serving to brace in the shrouds of tbe lower masts behind 
their respective yards), had been sleeping there more than an hour. 

The first exertion that was made firom foe shore for tbe relief 
of foe sufferers was, at about 11 A. it, by a boy, 13 years old, 
from Herring cove, who pushed off, by himself, in a small skiff. 
With great exertions, and at extreme personal risk, this noble 
lad reached the wreck ; and, backing his little boat cldse to 
the fore top, was waiting to take off two of foe men, all his skiff’ 
could safely carry, when occurred a trait of unparalleled magna- 
nimity. Dunlap and Munroe, ivbo, throughout foe night, bad, 
in a wonderful manner preserved their strength and spirits, and 
who, of the four survivors in tbe fore top, were now the only per- 
sons in full possession of the faculties of mind and body, m^ht 
Imve stepped into tlie boat, and saved themselves at Iwst. But, 
no { they chose to save their two halfidyiiig odd unconscious 
companions. These they lifted ap,,fnd, with great difficulty, 
on account of foe still raging sea, placed in foe skiff ; and the 
" m^y boy” rowed them.,trinmplumtly to foe cove. After 
havi^ deposited his freight at nearest cottage, foe joyous 
lad, to foe shame of many older persons who had laiger boats, 
again put off with his skiff. His efforts to« reach foe wreck 
wme, however, this time unavailing, and he’ returned to tbe 
shore, wrung |rifo disappointment Shortly hfterwardt twp or 
three other boats, including tbe Tribuae*il joIlyboa4> whidlb irith 
four mm, had quitted foe ship just Iwfofd she sank, ventured 
.ujadHp^cceeded in bringbg from tneytreck the six survivois; 
m|||K win tbe four that h^ taken'to the jiffilylfddt and the 
Smfwt had been* savediiy the ^y, 12 <mly Oat cff'SdO or 260 
|Mb; including, as already nedei^ aevmu wefoen' and obil« 
toad also, many of those humane persons, wSsMiad come 
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on board fW>in HaliiaE to lend.th^ assiataneo. ibAong tho 
nuntber was an amiable young man. Lieutenant James,* of the 
Km^>Scotia legdnent, to* the unspet^able diatresa of his^ worthy • 
parents, and the sincere regret of an extended'drcle of friends. * 

The loss of the Tribune should operate as % lemon upon ^ 
who ate avariciously indined. Had tiie master not been uutious 
to grasp the money allowed by government' to .the pilot who 
conducts the ship into port, the Tribune, and frie many poor 
souls that perished in her,, might have been saved. 

A war with Spain necessarily rendered Spain’s colonies an 
immediate object of attack to bm powerful maritime ojgionent. 
Accordingly, on the 12th of February, an expedition, compost 
of four sail of the line, two sloops and a bomb-vessel, under the 
command of rear-admiral Harvey, in ti^e Prince-of-Wales, 
having on board his ship Lieutenant-general Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, as the ctimmandit^ officer of the troops to be employed, 
<iaitted Port-Royal, Martinique. On the 14th the rear-admiral 
arrived at the port of rendezvons, the island of Carinacou ; and 
was there joined by another sail of the line (the Invincible), two 
frigates, three sloop, and several transports, containing the 
troops destined for the attack. On the, junction of this rein- 
forcement, the admiral’s force consisted of the 


Gun-iiliip 

TBellona „ George Wilson. 

74 < Vengeance „ Thomas Macnomara Russell. 

(.Invincible ,, William Cavlcy. 

64 Scipio „ Charles Sydney Davers. 

Frigates, Arethusa, and Alarm. 

Sloops, Favourite, Zebra, Zephyr, Thom, and Victorieuse. 
Bomb, Terror. 


On the 15th the squadron and transports again set sail, run- 
ning between the islands of Carinacou and Grenada. On the 
morning of the I6th the whole arrived off Trinidad, and steered 
for the gulf of Paria ; when at about 3 h. 30 m. p* m«, just as 
the British squadrpn had passed through the Great Bocas chan- 
nel, a Spamsn squadron was discovered at anchor in Shaggara- 
mus bay, consisting of the following four sail of the line and 
one frigate : 


CaB'iUp 

80 San-Vincente* 

r Gallardo 

7i< Arrcsttnte 

l,San-Damaso/» 

Uun-frlg. 

84 Santa-Cecilia..... 


Bea^admifal Don Sebastian Ruiz de Apodaca. 
Captain Don Geronimo Mendoza. • 

„ . Don Gabriel Sorondo. 

M 1^8 Raphael Bonasa. 

„ Di^ Josef Jordan. 

„ Don Matiaal Urtesabel. 


« Nei Aer related, nor parso^ialbr Ikoown, to the author* 

▼OL. lie .11^ 
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' The advanced hour of the day, and the apparent strength of 
Gaspargrande island, which, mounting 20 pieces of cannon and 
• two mortars, commanded, and might have disputed, the ea-> 
trance to the enemy’s anchorage, determined the rear-admiral 
to order the transport!^ under the protection of the Arethusa^ 
Thorn, and Zebra, to anchor a little further up the gulf, at 
'the distance of about five miles from the town of Port-d’Espagne ; 
while the Alarm, Favourite, and Victorieuse kept under sail 
between the transports and Port-d’Espagne, to prevent the 
escape of any vessels from the latter. In the mean time, the 
rear-admiral, with his four sail of the line, anchored, in order of 
battle, within random-shot of the Spanish batteries and line-of- 
battle ships, to be prepared in case the ships, having all their 
sails bent and appearing to be ready for sea, should attempt, 
during the night, to effect their escape. 

The British, while keeping a sharp look-out, were surprised, 
at about 2 a.m. on the 17th, to observe flames bursting out 
from one of the Spanish ships. In a short time three others 
were on fire, and all four continued to burn, with great fury, 
until daylight. The fifth ship, the San-Damaso, escaped the 
conflagration, and, without any resistance, was brought off by 
the boats of the British squadron. The Spaniards, meanwhile, 
had abandoned Gaspargrande island ; and it was occupied, 
soon ‘after daylight, by a detachment of the Queen’s regiment. 
In the course of the day the remainder of the troops were 
landed, about three miles from Port-d’Espagne, without the 
slightest 6pposition; and, on the same evening, the town itself 
was quietly entered. This led to an ofier of capitulation on the 
part of the Spanish governor ; and, on the following day, the 
jsland of Trinidad surrendered to the British arms, without an 
effort at defence, and happily without a casualty, beyond one 
officer, Lieutenant Villeneuve of the eighth regiment, mortally 
wounded, but in what manner the official account omits to 
notice. 

Even should one be disposed to excuse* a garrison which, 
including the detachment on Gtspargrahde island, numbered, 
even with 50 sick in the hospital, but 632 men, for so readily 
yielding, it seems, at first sight, unaccountable, that Rear-admi- 
ral Apodaca, with four sail of the line and a frigate, should not 
have made some show of resistance. The fact is, that not one 
of his ships had her complement on board ; as is proved by the 
official returns numbering but 1704, for the total of his officers, 
seamqn, a^d marines : whereas 2704 men would have barely 
ojcceeded the proper amount. 

: V&e island of Porto-Rico, as a Spanish colony, came the next 
}n order of attack ; but, before we go into the details of the 
expedition for the r^|^ctioa of that islaiid, we will describe a 
gallant little boat-exploit periformed upon its coasts. 

On the 22d of March the British i2-pounder 32-gttn frigate 
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Hermione, Captain Hugh Pigot, standing in between the island 
of Zacbeo and the west end of Porto-Rico, discoTered a brig and 
several smaller vessels at anchor close in shore. The Hermione’ 
soon dropped her anchor within half a^ile of the vessels^ and 
abreast « a small battery, which immedinely opened a fire upon 
the ship, but was very shortly silenced. 

Captain Pigot then sent his boats, under the command of 
Lieutenants Samuel Reid and Archibald Douglas to take possession 
of the vessels. Although the latter, consisting of three snudl 
French privateers and their 12 prizes, including the brig, were 
aground, and a fire of musketry was kept up by the enemy. 
Lieutenant Reid and bis party, without the loss of a man,' 
brought them all out but two ; and these they burnt On the 
next day, the 23d, Lieutenant Reid landed, and spiked and dis- 
mounted the guns upon the battery, and returned to bis ship 
with the same good fortune as before. Finding that the priva- 
teersmen had taken on shore the sails of their vessels. Captain 
Pigot was constrained to bum them ail except the brig, which 
was a deep-laden and valuable vessel. 

On the 8th of April, after having made every necessary 
anangement for the security of Trinidad, Rear-admiral Harvey, 
and Lieutenant-general Sir Ralph Abercromby, with the Prince- 
of-Wales, Beliona, Vengeance, and Alfred, Captain Thomas 
Totty (who with the 38-gun frigate Tamer, Captain Thomas 
Byam Martin, had just joined), and a few frigates and sloops, 
and with as many of the troops as could be spared, set sail from 
Martinique. On the 10th the squadron arrived at St.-Kitt's, 
and, having there been joined by the 38-gun frigate Arethusa, 
Captain Thomas Wolley, with pilots and guides from Tortola 
and St.-Thomas’s, steered direct for Porto-Rico. 

On the 17th the squadron came to an anchor off Congrejos 
point. The whole of the north side of the island is bounded by 
a reef, and it was with much difficulty that a narrow channel 
was discovered about three leagues to the eastward of the town. 
Through this channel the ship-sloops Fury and Beaver, Captains 
Henry I'lvans and Richard Browne, with the lighter vessels, 
passed into a small bay ; in which, on the following morning, 
the 18th, the troops were disembarked, after meeting a slight 
opposition from about 100 of the enemy. On approaching the 
town, however, the British troops found it too strongly fortified, 
and too actively defended by gun-boats and other armed craft, 
to be attacked with any hopes of success. Aftes a bombard- 
ment of some days’ continuance, and an ineffectual attempt to 
destroy a large magazine situated near the town. Lieutenant- 
general Abercromby, on the SOth, abandoned Ae entei^rise; 
and the troora re-embarked, with the loss of one^aptain of the 
army and 30 rank and file killed,, one lieutenaUt-colonel, <nie 
pap tam , and 68 rank and file wounded, and one captmn, two 
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lieutenants^ and 121 rank and file missing, supposed to be taken 
prisoners, making a totai of 225 killed, wounded, and missing. 

* On the 16th of April, early in the morning, while Vice-admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, the. British commander-in-chief on the Ja- 
maica station, was lymg at anchor in Cape Nicolas-Mole, St. 
Domingo, with the 98-gun ship Queen, Captain Man Dobson, 
and 74-gun ships Thunderer and Valiant, Captain William 
Ogilvy and Edmund Crawley, the 32-gun frigate Janus, Captain 
Janues Bissett, arrived with the intelligence of her having, the 
preceding evening, chased into the port of Maregot the French 
36-gun frigate Hermione, or Uarmonie, as named (we consider 
by mistake) in the British official account.” 

Sir Hyde Parker immediately despatched the Thunderer to 
the bay of Maregot, with orders, in case the French frigate 
should not be there, to proceed close alongshore between the 
island of Tortuga and Port-au-Paix ; wdiile, with the Queen and 
Valiant, the vice-admiral kept more in the offing. Captain 
Ogilvy discovered the French frigate, and chased her into 
Mostique inlet ; and, having apprized Sir Hyde of the circum- 
stance, was directed to take the Valiant under his orders, and 
endeavour to effect the Hermione*s capture or destruction. 

At 4 h. 16 m. p. M. the Thunderer and Valiant, in close order, 
bore up to examine the entrance of the inlet, keeping so close to 
the shore as to be, when abreast of the frigate, in four fathoms^ 
water ; but the wind blew so hard, that it was found imprac- 
ticable to anchor without a certainty of driving upon the rocks. 
At a few minutes before 5 p.m. the Thunderer opened her fire 
upon the Hermione, and soon afterwards the Valiant did the 
same ; but, the force of the wind not allowing the ships to re- 
main long in their station, Captain Ogilvy was obliged to haul 
off for the night. 

On the IGth, early in the morning, the two 74s renewed their 
fire upon the frigate with such effect, that at 7 a. m. the Hermione 
was run on shore and set fire ix> by her crew, and at 8 h. 47 m. 
A. M. blew up. The remains of the wreck la^: close to the shore, 
about four miles to windward of Jfean-Rabel. The destruction 
of the Hermione was effected without the slightest loss or damage 
on the part of the two British ships. It appears that the frigate 
bad been ordered to sea from CaperFran^ois, by the French 
deputies resident there, contrary to the c pinion of her officers, 
in order to convoy to that port a number of captured American 
vessels, laden with provisions, and which had been captured and 
carried into Port-au-Paix and Jean-Rabel by French privateers. 
^ An expedition to the latter port was immediately concerted ; 
and bn the 20tb Captain Pigot, of the British frigate Hermione, 
&ving under his orders the Quebec and Mermaid of the same 
force. Captains John &nd Robert Waller Otway, brig- 
sloop Draxe, Captain John Perkins, and cutter Penelope, Lieu-* 
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tenant Daniel Bnrdwood, proceeded towaids the spot. The 
wind bein^ very lights and the current setting strong to the 
eastward, tne squadron stood to the north-west until 3 p. m/; 
keeping far enough from the land to ^oid being seen, it being 
the cdhmodore’s intention to surprise me vessels with the boats 
under cover of the night 

Having stood in, so as to be close to the eastward of Jean- 
Rabel before the land wind came off, the frigates ran along to 
the westward until within two miles of the vessels ; when the 
boats of the squadron were sent in, with directions to row close 
alongshore until they discovered the objects of their attack, 
which, owing to the extreme darkness, were not then visible 
from the frigates. The latter, in the mean while, kept running 
under easy sail, about a mile from the shore, in order to draw off 
the enemy’s attention from the boats. 

At about 1 A. M. on the 21st, a fire of musketry announced that 
the action bet\reeu the boats and the French vessels had com- 
menced. At this time the Biitish were in possession of many of 
the vessels, and had got one of them under way. The batteries 
now opened a fire upon the ships, which they occasionally re- 
turned. At 4 a.m. nine vessels, consisting of one ship, three 
brigs, three schooners, and two sloops, being all in the port ex- 
cept two small row-boats, were in possession of the British, and 
standing out to the squadron with the land breeze. This dash- 
ing and not unimportant service was performed without the loss 
of a man ; and we regret that Captain Pigot, by omitting them 
in his official letter, has prfivented us from giving the names of 
the lieutenants and others who were present on the occasion. 

On the 6th of April, in the night, the boats of the 32-gun 
frigate Magicienne, Captain William Henry Ricketts, and 44- 
gun ship (armed en flute) Regulus, Captain William Carthew, 
placed under the orders of Lieutenants John Maples and Alex- 
ander M^Beath, first of their respective ships, assisted by Charles 
Cheshire and James Reid the masters of each, Philip Luscombe 
Perry, lieutenant of marines, Abraham Adams, purser, and 
John tlordain, surgeon, belonging to the Magicienne, and George 
Frazer, lieutenant of marines belonging to the Regulus, entered 
the harbour of Cape-Roxo, in the island of St-Domingo, the 
grand receptacle for French privateers and their prizes. 

Here the British boats captured, sank, and burnt 13 sail of 
square-rigged vessels and schooners, being the whole in the 
port, except one Danbh ship. They also destroyed two batteries 
of two guns each, 6 and 4 pounders, at the entrance and head 
of the harbour. To add to the value of this gallant ente^rise, it 
was performed without the loss of a man on the British side. 
We acknowledge ourselves indebted to Captain Ricketts for 
having subjoined to his official letter the surnames of the officers 
employed in this expedition, and should have been still more so, 
haa the Christian names been added ; the omission of which. 
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coupled with the mispelling in tlie Gazette^ has occasioned us no 
sli^t trouble. 

" On the 22d the Magicienne^ Regulus^ and Fortune schooner^ 
upon doubling Cape Tiberou, discovered a privateer-sloop and 
four schooners at anchor in Carcasse bay. The presence of 
these vessels^ and the firing of an alarm gun, convinced Capt^ 
Ricketts that the neighbouring post of Irois and its dependencies 
were about to be attacked by the French. To frustrate the 
designs of the latter, the Magicienne and Regulus stood in, and, 
after anchoring, commenced so heavy and well-directed a can- 
nonade upon a battery near the shore, that, in a little while, the 
enemy abandoned it, and fled to the mountains ; leaving in pos- 
session of the British his field-pieces, ammunition, and provisions, 
as well as the merchant vessels at anchor, which were laden 
with necessaries for carrying on the siege. The fire from the 
shore-battery occasioned a loss to the British of four seamen 
killed, one master’s mate (Mr. Morgan), and ten seamen 
wounded, while in the Magicienne’s boat,^ endeavouring to tow 
out the privateer. This spirited attack, made by Captain 
Ricketts with his little squadron, is acknowledged by Brigadier- 
general Church, in his public despatch, to have completely 
saved the fort of Irois, and the country to which it was the 

Although our plan has been to be sparing of details in cases 
of mutiny, especially where restricted to individual ships, yet 
there was one case of the latter description in the West Indies, 
too flagrant in its proceedings, and too fatal in its immediate 
consequences, not to be made an exception. On the night of 
the 22d of September, while the 32-gun frigate Hermione, 
Captain Hugh Pigot, was cruising off the west end of Porto- 
Rico, a most daring and unexampled mutiny broke out on board 
of her. It appears that, on the preceding day, while the crew 
were reefing the topsails, the captain called aloud that he 
would flog the last man off the mizentopsail yard. The poor 
fellows, well knowing that he w^ould keep his word (and though 
the lot would naturally fall on the outermost, and consequently 
the most active), each resolved at any rate to escape from punish- 
ment : two of them, who fr€ttn their position could not reach the 
topmast rigging, made a spring to get over their comrades within, 
them; they missed their hold, fell on the quarterdeck, and were 
both killed. This being reported to the captain, he is said to 
have made answer, ^Throw the lubbers overboard / It appears, 
also, that all the other meui on coining down, were severely re- 
primanded, and threatened with punishment. 

. This 'most tyrannical conduct on the part of Captain 
operating upon a very motley and, from a succession of similar 
acibs of oppressiop, ill-(^iyosed ship’s company, produced die- 

# Brenton, voL ii., p. 436. 
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eonteilt; which kept increasing until the next evening, when it 
fatally burst forth. The men m addition to the loud murmurs 
they uttered, now began throwing double-headed shot about the 
deck ; and on the first lieutenant’s advancing to inquire into the 
cause of the disturbance, they woundeef him in the aw 
with a tomahawk. He retired, for »a while, and then re- 
turned ; when the wretches knocked him down with a toma- 
hawk, cut his throat, and threw him overboaixl. " The cap- 
tain, hearing a noise, ran on deck, but was driven back with 
repeated wounds : seated in his cabin he was stabbed by his 
cockswain and three other mutineers, and forced out of the cabin 
windows, w'as heard to speak as he went astern.”* In a similar 
manner did the mutineers proceed with eight other officers ; 
cutting and mangling their victims in the most cruel and barbar- 
ous manner. The only officers that escaped destruction were, 
the master, Edward Southcott, the gunner, Richard Searle, the 
carpenter, Richard Price, one midshipman, David O’Brien Casey, 
and the cook, William Moncrief: those murdered were, the 
captain, three lieuteimnts, purser, surgeon, captain’s clerk, one 
midshipman, the boatswain, and the lieutenant of marines. 

Having thus rid themselves of every possible opponent, the 
mutineers carried the ship into La Guayra, a port or the Spanish 
Main ; representing to the Spanish governor that they had 
turned their officers adrift in the jollyboat. The governor, soon 
afterwards, in spite of the remonstrances of Rear-admiral Henry 
Harvey, the British commander-in-chief on the Leeward-island 
station, who fully explained the horrid circumstances under 
which the ship had been taken possession of, fitted the Her- 
mione for sea as a Spanish national frigate. 

Could we descant upon the humanity or general kind be- 
haviour of the Hermione’s late captain, it might serve to 
heighten, if any thing could heighten, the guilt of his mur- 
derers ; but a regard to truth compels us to state, that Captain 
Hugh Pigot bore a character very opposite to a mild one : in 
short, he has been described to us by those who knew him well, 
as one of the most cruel and oppressive captains belonging to 
the British navy. 

Many of the Hermione’s mutineers were afterwards taken, and 
sufTcred for their crimes ; crimes that, had they each a dozen 
lives, merited the sacrifice of the whole. If the Ali Pacha of the 
ship had been the sole victim of their rage, the public indigna- 
tion might have been appeased, the instant the daily practices of 
the tyrant became known ; but the indiscriminate slaughter of 
their officers, even to the young clerk and midsihipman, gave a 
shock to public feeling, which vibrates even yet when the subject, 
is touched upon. That the mutineers of the Hermiope should 
turn traitors to their offended country, was the natural conse- 


* Brentos, vol. ii., p. 4dS» 
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quence 6 ( the enormity of their guilt. Of those subsequently 
taken and brought to punishment, some, from repentance;, others, 
from hardened shamelessness, confessed their guilt, and gave 
minute details of the horrid transaction. 


EAST INDIES. 

Although no event of a strictly warlike character happened in 
the eastern quarter of the globe during the year 1797, an occur- 
rence equally within the province of the naval annalist forces 
itself upon our attention. Sometime in the month of October 
that baneful spirit of muti^ and insubordination, which had 
caused such a sensation in England, burst forth among the few 
British ships of war stationed at the Cape of Good Hope. It 
began in the form of a complaint against the captain of a par- 
ticular ship; and then spread over the whole squadron. Nothing 
but the most prompt measures on the part of tne governor. Lord 
Macartney, and of Rear-admiral Pringle and General Dundas, 
put a stop to the violence of the mutineer. At length, the latter 
delivered up their delegates. Many of these were executed, and 
others severely flogged ; and, after a short time, good order and 
discipline again prevailed in the squadron. 
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Directing our attention, as usual, to the abstract of the 
British navy, drawn up for the commencement of the present 
year,* we find an increase, though small, in the total of the 
line-of-battle cruisers, but a decrease, of equal amount, in those 
in commission. The whole number of cruisers, line and under- 
line, has increased considerably since the last abstract ; and so, 
as -a necessary consequence, has the grand total of tlie navy. 
The vessels, captured from the French, Dutch, and Spaniards, 
amount to less than half those in the preceding abstract; but, 
among the latter, were- only three sail of the line, while the line- 
of-battle ships in the former amount to 12 : of these, however, 
one only, the San-Josef, was of any value as a cruiser.f The 
continuance of the stormy weather of 1796, through the winter 
months of the following year, filled the casualty-list of the 
latter with several melancholy cases of shipwreck. In other 
respects, the loss sustained by the British navy during the year 
1797 was of trifling amount.]: 

The launched columns of this abstract present nothing 
worthy of remark ; except that we may notice the foundation 
of a new frigate class, the 40, carrying 24-pounders on the main 
deck. The new individual was the Endymion, a ship built as 
nearly as TOssible after th%Pomone, captured from the French 
in April, 1794 ;§ but measuring 38 tons more, owing to an 
error in the mode of taking the dimensions of the Pomone. 
Had that been rectified, the two ships would have measured 
nearly alike. 

t 

^ See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 6. 

+ See Appendix, Nos. 8, 9, ^ 10. 

I See Appendix, No. 11. 

9 See vol. i., p. 291. 
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We formerly stated that the reign of the Pomone was a short 
one. In the year 1796, through the ignorance of a French 

S 'lot, the ship was run ashore in the night, on the Boeufs off 
antz, and was with difficulty got off by daylight. The Po- 
mone’s leaky state sent her home ; nor could Sir John Borlase 
Warren, the commander of the squadron of which she formed a 
part, spare a ship to accompany her. At one time the leak, 
which was under the step of the foremast, had so depressed the 
ship, that no water could be got to the pumps ; but finally, by 
great exertions on the part of her officers and crew, the Pomone 
reached Plymouth. Captain Eyles, her commibder, ran her at 
once into the harbour, without asking the usual leave ; and he 
and his officers and crew, received the thanks of the admiralty 
for their promptitude. After being docked, the Pomone was 
refitted for sea, but received on board 18, instead of 24 pounders 
for her main deck, on account of the weakness of her frame 
from the shock she had received. Subsequently the Pomone 
was again run on shore, at the island of Jersey. The ship again 
got ofi‘and returned to port; but was 4bund to be so shaken in 
her frame, that she never afterwards went to sea. 

There were two reasons why so few ships among the larger 
classes were ordered in the year 1797 : one was, the great num- 
ber, particularly of line-of-battle ships, already on the stocks, or 
about to be placed there ; the other, the great number of fine 
frigates that, since the commencement of the war, had been 
captured from the French, among which were nine of one c!kss, 
that averaged nearly 1100 tons. 

In the early part of the preceding year, several applications 
had been made by captains of 74-gun ships to have their ships 
fitted with carronades, similar to the Minotaur ; for which ship, 
since November, 1793, carronades had been ordered, in lieu of 
her 98, at the request of Rear-admiral Macbride. 

This induced the board of admiralty, on the 17th of March, to 
order that every line-of-battle ship, coming forward to be fitted, 
should be prepared to receive carronades all along her quarter- 
deck and forecastle, except in the wake of the shrouds. These 
carronades, except in special cases, weil to be 32-pounders^ 
and usually amounted to withm four, or at most six, of the 
whole Humber of long ^ns originally established upon those 
decks. As an example m one special case, the carronades, 18 
in number, of the Gibraltar, then fbfitting at Plymouth, were 
order^ to be 24-pounders ; thus making all her guns, exc^t 
forecastle 9s, of the same caliber : see notes § and K* 
first Annual Abstract. As another exception, the Nep- 
a small-class 98, w’as at a subsequent day. May 6th, 1800^ 
also ordered 24-pounder carronades for her quarterdeck and 
forecastle. 

, '^ Although no general order had as yet issued to arm frigates 
|l^h 32-pounder camiQhdes on the quarterdeck and forecastle^ 
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yet most of the captains^ especially of the 38s and 36s, managed 
to get the greater part of their long 9s exchanged for carronades 
of that highly effective caliber. Six of the eight bomb-vessels, 
that had been purchased in the year 1797, were each ordered to- 
be fitted with eight 24^pounder carronades, instead of eight long 
6-pounders as formerly; and the 42 launched and purchased 
vessels of the gun-brig class (see the Annual Abstract for the 
year 17981 were armed wholly with 18-pounder carronades, ex- 
cept for cnasers. 

number qf commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year, was. 


Admirals 

24 

Vice-admirals 

36 

Rear-admirals 

44 

„ superannuated 26 

Post-captains 

518 

„ superannuated 20 

Commanders, •r sloop-captains 

338 

Lieutenants 

2030 

Masters 

492 


and the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
the year 1798, was 120,000.* 

The Channel fleet, at the commencement of the present year, 
waa still commanded by Admiral Lord Bridport, On the 26th 
of January a detachment from it, consisting of 12 ships of the 
line and three frigates, under the orders Vice-admiral Sir 
Charles Thompson-in the Formidable 98, sailed on a cruise in 
the Bay of Biscay. On the 9th of April a second detachment 
of six ships of the line and three frigates, under Rear-admiral 
Sir Roger Curtis, in the Prince 98, sailed from Cawsand bay, to 
cruise off Ireland ; and on the 12th Lord Bridport himself, with 
the remainder of the Channel fleet, consisting of 10 sail of the 
line, put to sea from St.-Helen’s bound off’ Brest. 

On the 21st, at 11 a. m., while Lord Bridport, with the fleet, 
was standing across the Iroise passage on the larboard tack, 
with the wind from the north-east by east, the 74-gun ships 
Mars. Captain Alexander Hood, and Ramillies, Captain Henry 
Inman, which, with two or three frigates were on the look-out 
to windward, discovered gnd gave chase to two strange sail, 
distant about four leagues to the eastward. At 2 f. m., as the 
British advanced ships wem getting abreast of tlie two strangers, 
then ascertained to be enemy’s ships, a third, and i much larger 
sail, made her appearance about five leagues off, in the east- 
southreast, working up alongshore towards Brest. The •latter 
became the preferable object of pursuit, and was therefore at 
5 h. 46 m. P. M., chased under all sail by the Mars, Ramillies, 


* See Appendix, No. 
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and 38-gun frigate Jason, Captain Charles Stirling, the only 
tliree ships of Lord Bridport’s fleet, that were near enough to 
, obtain a sight of the stranger. At 6 h. 20 m. p. M. the Ramiilies, 
Carrying away her fore topmast, dropped astern ; and the chase 
ivas continued by the Mars and Jason, the body of the British 
fleet then bearing from the former west, distant 10 or 11 
miles, and the Penmarcks east-south-east, distant about nine 
miles. 

Every effort was used to accelerate the sailing of the Mei[S ; 
and she evidently gained, as v/ell upon the Jason, as upon the 
enemy, now plainly seen to be a ship of the line. At 7 h. 30 m. 
p. M., the Penmarcks bearing south-east half-east distant seven 
or eight miles, the stranger evinced an intention to escape 
through the passage du Raz. Soon afterwards the Mars put 
about on the starboard tack ; and at 8 h. 30 m. p.m., Bee du 
Raz bearing north by east two or three miles, the French 74-gun 
ship Hercule, Captain Louis rHeritier, finding herself unable to 
work up against a strong current, dropped anchor and furled her 
sails. This was just at the mouth of the passage, and at a 
distance from Brest, the port she was endeavouring to reach, of 
about seven leagues. The Hercule then* carried a spring out 
abaft, and put herself in the best possible state to give a warm 
reception to the Mars, now fast coming up. 

At 8h. 46m. p.m. the latter, who had by this time run the 
Jason nearly out of sight, hauled up her courses. At 9 h. 15 m. 
p. M. the Hercule opched her starboard broadside upon the 
Mars, and received an almost immediate return. Finding, how- 
ever, that the strength of the current would not allow him, while 
under way, to take up a proper fighting position. Captain Hood 
resolved to anchor. Accordingly, at 9 h. 26 m. p.m., the Mars 
ranged ahead of the Hercule, and, having passed on to a short 
distance, let go her anchor. As the Mars dropped astern, the 
anchor on her larboard bow caught the anchor on the starl^ard 
bow of the Hercule ; and, thus entangled, with their sides rubbing 
together, did the two ships engage^ until 10 h. 30 m. f. m. ; at 
which time the Hercule having ifailed in twO* attempts to board, 
and being dreadfully shattered in her hull, particularly on the 
starboard side, bailed that she struck. 

- So close had the ships fought, that the guns on the lower deck 
of each could not, as usual, be run out, but were obliged to be 
fired within board. With the exception of the jib-boom of the 
Mars, neither ship lost a spar. During the first ten minutes of 
the action, bbwever, while the latter was obstructed in her ma- 
nceuvres by the wind and tide, her bowsprit, foremast and fore- 
yar^;%cetved several of the Hercule’s shot. In other respects, the 
damage to both ships was confined to the hulls. The Mam had 
hammocks, boats, and spars shot through, and three or four 
^bf her idlrst-deck porj^Lunhinged in the collision of the ships: her 
hull also, was hit in several places. The Hercule’s starboard 
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^de was riddled from end to ^d^ Several of ihe ports were un- 
Mhg^'; >Md^ in some instances, the spaces between the poits 
entirely Uid open.«« The contrast between the two sides of the 
ship was, indeed, most remarkable : the larboard side, which had , 
b^n tery slightly injured, was of a bright yellow; while the 
Starboard side, or what remained of it, was burnt as black as 
a cinden The five aftermost starboard lowerdeck guns of the 
Hercule were dismounted, - and several of the others much da- 
mped. 

The loss sustained by the Mars, in this long and close fought 
action, was necessarily severe. Out of a crew of 634 men and 
boys, she had her commander, captain of marines (Joseph 
White) one midshipman (James Blythe), 15 seamen, and four 
private marines killed, three seamen and five private marines 
missing (but in what way neither the official letter, nor the log, 
gives any account), and her third and fifth lieutenants (George 
Argles, btfdly, but who would not quit the deck, and George 
Arnold Ford), one midshipman (Thomas Southey), 36 seamen, 
two sergeants of marines, and one drummer wounded ; total, 30 
killed and missing, and 60 wounded. 

No accurate account has been given of the loss on board the 
. French ship ; whose crew, as deposed to by her principal surviv- 
ing officers, consisted of 680, being 20 short of her established 
number according to the latest regulation, and which would pro- 
bably have been filled up on her arrival at Brest. Some accounts 
reckoned the killed and wounded of the French ship at 400 ; 
but the Hercule 's officers, who were the best judges, did not 
consider the number to exceed 290, an amount greater, as it was, 
than two-fifths of her complement. 

The Mars was a 24-pounder 74 ; that is, she mounted that 
caliber of gun, 30 in number, upon her second deck, with, as it 
appears, 16 long 9s and two 32-pounder carronades on the quar- 
terdeck and forecastle, and six 24-pounder carronades on the 
poop, total 82 guns. Tlie guns of the Kerculc, as found on board 
of her, were 78 in number, precisely of the nature established 
upon her class, as particularized at No. 4 in the small table at 
p. 64 of the first volume. 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns...., 

(No. 

MARS. 

41 

984 

HERCULS. 

89 

985 


, . „Nn. 

634 

680 




1858 

1876* 


* Principal dimensions of the two ships : 
ft. in. 

Mara, length of gun-deck, 176 0 | extreme breadtii, 49 2 
Hekcul^ I, 181 8 1 » 
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. A fairer matcb one seldom sees oR‘paf>ef. 'vteA 

Bome qaalifying circumstances, the absciice 
mation oftbose who view the affair as a i!Btoei4lpiggtelte'^r]r. 
v^ld have rendered the prize a yet more honoun^le tiiopliWy 
The Hercule bad been out of port but 24 honrsy anA'^iat' fw 
the first time since she had been launched; while the MasS^ in 
the words of Earl St.>yincent, was anold-coasmissionedyw^w 
practised ship>'* Moreover an English 18-pounder fingate was 
not far off ; and even Lord Bridport’s fleet could see the flashes 
of the guns. Upon the whole, therefore, the action of the Mars 
and Hercule was one that, in the conduct of it tlwoughout, 
reflected about an equal share of credit upon both tlie contend- 
ing parties. 

Captain Hood was nephew to Lords Bridport and Hhod, and 
received a musket-ball in the femoral artery, about SO minutes 
after the action commenced ; pf which wound he died, just as it 
terminated. Captain L’H^ritier was the same* officer wno so gal- 
lantly fought the America in the action with Lord Howe. On 
his return to France after the loss of the Hercule, Captain L’HA- 
ritier was not only acquitted by a court-martial, but received, and 
no one can say he did not merit, a flattering letter from the mi- 
nister of marine. Rear-admiral Bruix. 

The Jason, who was about two miles off at the time of the 
Hercule’s surrender, arrived on the spot in about 20 minutes 
afterwards, and was then of great service in exchanging the pri- 
soners, and getting the prize out of the intricate passage iiiwlnch 
she bad anchored. The Hercule had been launched at Lorient 
about ten months, and, when fallen in with, was cm her way to 
join the Brest fleet. She had on board a complete set of rigging 
for a* 74-gun ship at the latter port ; and which, as we comec- 
ture, had been intended for the new 74-gun ^ip Quatqrze-JuU- 
let, set on fire and destroyed in the harbour of Lorient, a few 
weeks previous to the Hercule’s departure, by, according to the 
French accounts, an incendiary. Fortunately, only three persons 
were in the ship at the time, and, it is believed, they escaped. 

. '7^ holes in the Hercule’s starboard side ''were so large and 
numerous, particularly under tile counter and just above the 
water-line that, had the weather been at all boisterous, her arrival 
in a British port woulckbave been very doubtful.. With good 
management, jiowever, the Hercule reached Plymouth in safety on 
the mcuning of the 27th, and was added, to the British navy under 
her French name. The cost of simply making good the-damag^ 
which die Hercule had sustakied by the shot of ffie Marsy ^was 
computed at 12,500/. Lieutenant William Butterfi^jj: . upon 
wnoip the command of the Mars devolved after Cpptain'.Hood 
had receiv^ his mortal wotmd', was of course promoted.. 

Aldiougb, during the greater part of the present yea^'^utere 

* Clarke anjU'Eithui^ Life of Nebon, vol. ii^ p. B$i. 
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'were frc»B 13 to '15 'et^ <s( the line in water, the French 
cominaBder4n*«hieii was still, we believe, M. Morard-de- 
Galles, made ailiiAttenpt to pnt to sea. The principal cause of • 
this umctivi^ mav prolmbiy be traced to the existence of a pTan’ 
of DO incoBsidetaUe n^lgnitude, which, or the first part of it at 
least, was ctoryingon in another quarter, and the result whereof 
it was necessary ’-for the Brest fleet to await. Whether the in> 
'vasion of England by France, to be attempted some time in the 
year 1798, was really meditated, or was solely meant to divert 
the attention of England from the Egyptian campaign, the 
French historians themselves seem unable to decide. At all 
events, the greatest and most expensive preparations were made, 
ostensibly to carry into effect the first part of the plan. Before, 
however^ we enter into any of the details, we will introduce a 
document tending to show that General Buonaparte endeavoured 
to persuade the direetocy to convert the sham into a real attack ; 
and surely none but a mind like his could have conceived a plan 
so vast and multifarious, and yet with such a unity of purpose, 
as the following letter discloses. It bears date on the 13th of 
April, 1798 ; and we here present such a translation, as we are 
enabled to give of it : 

In our situation we ought to wa^e a sure war against Eng. 
land, and we can do so. Whether in peace or war, we should 
expend from forty to fifty millions (francs) in reorganizing our 
navy. Our army need not be of greater or of less strength, so 
long as the war obliges England to make immense preparations, 
that will ruin her finances, and destroy the commercial spirit, 
and absolutely change the' habits and manners of her people. 
We should employ the whole summer in getting the Brest fleet 
ready for sea, in exercising the sailors in the road, and in com- 
pleting the ships that are building at Rochefort, Lorient, and 
Brest. With a little activity in these operations, we may hope 
to have, by the month of September, 36 sail of the line in Brest, 
including the four or five which may then be ready at Lorient 
and Ro^efert. 

“ We shall have by the end of the month, in the different 
ports of the Channel, nearly 200 gun-boats. These must be 
station^ at Cherbourg, Hfivre, Boulogne, Dunkerque, and 
Ostende, and the whole summer employed in inuring the sol- 
diers to the sea. In continuing to allow to the commission for 
the coasts of the Channel 300,000 francs per decade, 'a period 
of 10 days,’ we shall be enabled to build 200 gun-boats of 
larger dimensicms, capable of carryii^ cavalry. We shall then 
have, in the month of September, 400 gun-boats at Boulogne, 
and 36 sail of die line .at Brest. The Dutch can also>have 
ready, hr this interval, 12 sail of the liite in the Texel. 

We have in the Mediterranean two descriptions of line-of. 
battle ships : 12 of French construction, which, oetween this and 
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the month of September, may he augmented by £wo new ships ; 
and nine of Venetian construetion. We niay perhaps he able, 
€ when the expedition which the government p^ects in the 
* Mediterranean is over, to send the 14 ships to and to 
retain in the Mediterranean only the nine Verietii^ ships"; 
which will give us, in the month of October or November, 50 
ships of the line at Brest, and almost an equal number of 
frigates. 

“ We m^ perhaps then be able to transport 40,000 men to 
any spot of England we wish, by avoiding, however, a naval 
action, if the enemy should be too strong .* in the meanjwhile, 

40.000 men threaten to put off in the 400 gun-boats, and about 
as many fishing-vessels of Boulogne, and the Butch fleet and 

10.000 men threaten a descent upon Scotland. The inirasion of 
England, put in practice in this manner in the months of 
November and December, would be almost certain. England 
would waste herself by immense efforts, but these would not 
secure her from our invasion. 

“ In fact, the expedition to the East will oblige England to 
send six additional ships of the line to India, and perhaps twice 
as many frigates to the entrance of the Red Sea : she would be 
obliged to have from ‘22 to 25 ships of the line at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, 60 before Brest, and 12 before the Texel, 
forming a total of 300 line-of-battle ships, without reckoning 
those she now has in America and the Indies, and the ten or 
twelve 60-gun ships, with 20 frigates, which she would be 
obliged to have ready to oppose the invasion from Boulogne. 
We should always remain masters of the Mediterranean, since 
we should there have the nine Venetian ships of the lirie. 

“ There would yet be another way to augment our force'in 
this sea : to oblige Spain to cede three ships of the line and 
three frigates to the Ligurian republic. This republic "cannot be 
! considered otherwise than as a department of France : it pos- 
sesses more than 10,000 excellent seamen. It is politic in 
France to encourage the Ligurian republic, and to take care also 
that it has a few snips of the line. If any. difficulties arise about 
Spain’s ceding to us or to theCigurian republic three ships of 
tho line, I should think it would be proper for us to sell to the 
Ligurian republic threes of the nine snips we took from the 
Venetians ; and we should require of them to build three others : 
it would be a good squadron, manned with excellent sailors, 
which we should thus obtain. Wil^ the money received from 
the Idguriabs we ought to build at Toulon three good ships 
upou'^^ur own models ; for ships built after the Voaetian plan 
ji S fepim many sailors as a good 74 ; and seamen — there is our 
point. As future events may turn out, it would be ex- 
iQcmnelyadvantageous to us that the three republics, of Italy, 
|r^ich ought-to bepgual in force to the King of Naples and 
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Grand Duke of T|iscaoy, should have a stronger navy than that 
belonging to the King of Naples.’’* 

We leave this extraordinary letter without comment or re- 
mark, except just to point out the singular circumstance that the * 
navy of, Spain, the ally of France, and which more than trebled* 
that of Holland, should not have been called in aid of Buona- 
parte’s grand scheme. 

While the Brest fleet is remaining quiet in port, awaiting the 
issue of the Egyptian campaign, we will recount some adven- 
tures between the British cruisers stationed off the French coast 
and the gun-boats that were to be instrumental in effecting the 
overthrow of England. It will be necessary first to give a brief 
account of the origin and composition of a description of force, 
which we may name, in reference to its avowed, if not its real 
object, the invasion-flotilla. 

Soon after his triumphant return from Italy, Buonaparte was 
appointed by the directory the commander-in-chief of an army 
called, in rather a more public manner than would, we should 
suppose, have been the case, had there been any thing but a 
diversion intended, armee d’Angleterre.’' On the subsequent 
departure of the conqueror of Italy for Toulon, to superintend 
what, at his suggestion probably, was the main plan in agitation, 
General Kilmaine succeeded him in the command of an army, 
whose very name, coupled with the extravagant tales of its 
amount, was calculated, if not to create alarm, to cause many 
expensive preparations in the defensive way on the opposite side 
of the Channel. 

The flat-bottomed boats which, daring the latter months of 
the year 1797, were building in most of the French ports along 
the Channel frontier, were, it appears, constructed rrom a plan 
of the celebrated Swedish architect, Chapman, brought to 
France by an inhabitant of Antwerp, or Anvers, named Mus- 
kein ; and whom the directory, besides appointing him to super- 
intend the construction of these boats (usually called by the* 
French sailors bateaux a la Muskein ”),* made a capitaine de 
vaisseau. The business of providing the means of transport, 
including the flat and all other descriptions of vessels, was in- 
trusted to a commission of three* persons : General Andreossi, 
with the title of director-general ; the engineer Forfait, with the 
title of director (ordonnateur) ; and Rear-admiral la Crosse, with 
that of inspector-general of the coasts between Cherbourg and 
Antwerp. A sum of eight millions of francs, drawn from the 
funds in the hands of the minister of marine, wai^ placed at the 
disposal of the abovenamed commissioners, to be accounted for 
to Buonaparte, or to whomever else was the commanding officer 
of the expedition. To Rear-admiral la Crosse, owing ‘to the 

* As this letter of General Buonaparte’s is a very important one, we have 
given a transcript of the original ^ for which see Appendix, No. 13. 
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great extent of bis command, were associajted. the chefs de 
division, or commodores, Genteaiune, Decr^ Caaa^Biaiica, and. 
Diimanoir*le-Pelley. 

* In order that the expense, thus incurring in the ports of Nor« 
mandy, might not be entirely lost, or perhaps to fix the attention 
of the British upon the Channel ports, while preparations were 
going on at Toulon, the French government ordered an attack to 
be made upon the small islands of Saint«Marcouf ; of which, in 
/uly, 1795, Sir Sidney Smith, with the Diamond frigate, had 
taken unobstructed possession, and which were ccmsidered to 
give to the English great facility in intercepting the communica* 
tion between the ports of Hkvre and Cherbourg. The islands of 
St.-Marcouf are two in number, lying close together; one 
named east and the other west, and each not more than 200 
yards in length, by about 120 in breadth, exclusive of two 
large banks, which, at low-water, are seen stretching to a con- 
siderable extent from the shore. The islands are situated off 
the river Isigny on the coast of Normandy, and about four miles 
distant from the French shore. After being garrisoned with 
about 500 seamen and marines, including a great proportion of 
invalids, these small islands were placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Charles Papps Price, of the Badger, a cruiser-con*- 
verted Dutch hoy, mounting four, or at most six guns.**^ To be 
prepared for an attempt at recapture, several pieces of cannon 
were also mounted, both on the principal or western, and on the 
eastern island; and, as an additional security, some small 
vessels of w^ar were appointed to cruise near the spot. 

Thirty-three fiat-bottomed boats upon Chapmans construction 
having been launched at H&vre, a body of troops, under Gene- 
ral Point, was embarked on board of them, and Captain Mus- 
kein was ordered, with them and a few gun-brigs, to make a 
combined attack upon the isles of Saint-Marcouf. On the 
night of the 7th this little expedition set sail from from H&yre ; 
but, the next afternoon, when near the entrance of Caen river. 
Captain Muskein found his progress obstructed by two British 
frigates, the Diamond, Cwtam Sir Richard John Strachan, and 
the Hydra, Captain Sir Francis ^aforey. At 4 p.m. the gun- 
brigs and fiats anchored in a fine close to the shore ; and at 5 h« 
30 m. the Diamond and^Hydra, having worked up to them, 
opened their broadsides, receiving in return a pretty sharp fins 
from the heavy long guns of the fiotilla. Before the Diamond > 
had discharged above two or three broadsides, she grounded la 
wearing, and«lay fast ; still, however, the frigate kept up a fire 
fvom of her guns as would bear. At 8 h. 30 m. the fiotilla 
ceai^ ^ng, not being able, owing to the darkness, to see the 
pim|jdh of ^eir opponents. The. latter did the same; and the 
Hydhi, tp assist in getting her consort afloat, anchored close to 

r *'Sm to Aaoinl Alatiacti No. 9» 
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hmu Sooa afterioidiMght, by the united exertions of the two 
dbipSj.the BiondllMl egain got afloat, without any material 
damage, either from grounding or from several shells, which the 
enemy <m shore, to interrupt their operations, had continued to 
throw at both frigates, but which, fortunately for the latter, fbU 
shorts The Diamond, however, bad previously received some 
alight injury in her sails and rigging from the fire of the gun^ 
boats. At o A. M. on the 9th the flotilla weighed, and, standing 
along shore to the westward, reanchored at 9 a. m., under the 
town of Bemie. While the Diamond and Hydra were standing 
off and on to watch the motions of the enemy, the 50-gun ship 
Adamant, Captain William Hothain, hove in sight in the offing. 
On observuig this. Captain Muskein again got under way, and 
ran back to the eastward^, pursued by the two frigates who 
exchanged several broadsides with the flotilla, as well as with 
some batteries on shore. At 3 p. m., the French vessels having 
stood into Caen river, the Diamond and Hydra ceased firing and 
hauled off from the shore. 

While Captain Muskein lay at anchor in the small port of 
Sallenelle, repairing the damages done to his vessels, seven 
heavy gun-brigs, and about 40 flat-boats and armed fishing ves- 
sels, joined him from Cherbourg, the head-quajrters of Rear-ad- 
miral La Crosse. These vessels also brought an additional body 
of troops. After a three weeks* blockade in Caen river, Captain 
Muskein found an opportunity to put to sea with hi% now doubly- 
formidable flotilla, and was, this time, so fortunate as to reach 
unobserved the road of La Hougue, situated about half way 
between Cape Barfleur, and the isles that were to be attacked. 
Here it was necessary to await the concurrence of two circum- 
stances ; a stark calm, in order to prevent the British cruisers 
from approaching the scene of action, and neap-tides, when the 
currents, being at their minimum of violence, would offer less 
opposition to the progress of the flotilla. 

Owing to the absence of these indispensable contingencies, 
matters remained quiet at the isles of Saint-Marcouf until the 
€th of May, when Lieutenant Price received information that an 
attack was meditated in the course of that night. A boat was 
instantly despatched to reconnoitre 'the enemy, and every prepa- 
ration iiiade to receive him. By 10 p. m., owing to the pi'evailing 
cabo. the small naval force on the station, consisting of the 50- 
giin ship Adamant, Captain William Hothain, 24-gun ship 
Eurydice, Captain John Talbot, and 18-gun brig-sloop Orestes, 
Captain William Haggitt, had not been able to apnroach nearer 
lo the islands than six miles ; consequently, the oefence of the 
post was likely to rest upon the sole exertions of the garrison ; 
pirecisely what the assailants wanted, in order to ensure success 
to their plan of attack. 

At midnight the reconnoitring boat signalled the approach of 
the enemy# and the garrison# at the same tmie# heard the French 
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oi^cers giving orders to the men ; but the dtiJhaesB was sogreat 
that none of the boats were visible. The aHwhin g force con. 
nsted of 62-gun brigs and flat-bottomed boats, having on board 
* as was reported, about 6000 men (a number, we think, sove- 
’ what overrated), composed chiefly of a detachmUtt from the 
Boulogne marine-battwon. At daybreak on the 7th the flotilla 
was seen drawn up in a line opposite to the south-west front of 
the western redoubt ; and instantly was opened, upon the brigs 
and flats composing it, a fire from 17 pieces of cannon consisting 
of four 4, two 6, and six 24 pounder long guns, and three 24, 
and two 32 pounder carronades, being all the guns that would 
bear. The origs remained at a distance of from 300 to 400 
yards, in order to batter the redoubt with their heavy long guns 
while the boats, with great resolution rowed up until within 
musket-shot of the battery. But the guns of the latter, loaded 
with round, grape, and canister, soon poured destruction amongst 
these, cutting several of the boats into chips,” and compelling 
all that could keep afloat to seek their safety in flight. Six or 
seven boats were seen to go down, and one small flat. No. 13, 
was afterwards towed in, bottom upwards. She appeared, by 
some pieces of paper found in her, to have had 144 persons on 
board, including 129 of the second company of the Boult^ne 
bt^ttalion. 

The loss sustained by the British garrison in this highly cre- 
ditable affair amounted to one private-marine killed, and two 
private-marines and two seamen wounded ; a loss much less in 
amount than was to be expected from upwards of 80 bow-guns, 
many of which were long 36, and none of them, it is beheved 
below long 18 pounders. Lieutenant Richard Bourne, of the 
Sandfly gun-vessel, who commanded the fort on the eastern 
island, was unable, at the commencement of the attack, to effect 
much; but when, towards the close of it, several of the French 
boats got within shell-range, two 68-pounder carronades, which 
were part of his guns, must, from their heavy and destructive 
dischaiges, have been of great service in repellmg the assailants: 
Fortunately, no one of Lieutenant Bourne's party was hurt. 
According to one French account, the invaders lost about 900 
in killed or drowned, and between 300 and 400 wounded. Ac- 
cording to another, their loss was very trifling. The three 
British ships got up just as the remnant of & flotilla was 
retreating ; but, owing to the calm state of the weather, were 
unable to intercept any of the boats in their way back to La 
Hougue. As e reward for their conduct on this occasion. Lieu- 
tenants Price and Bourne were each promoted to the rank of 
comQisnder. 

S^rtly after this unsuccessful d4but of the famous flotilla, 
Remwadmiral Bruix, succeeding M. P14ville as minister of marine, 
directed' Rearj^minLLa Crosse to take the command, and to 
make a second attaw upon the islands which had been the 
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acme of fhdt deftiir The French government, however, having 
good reason, from cfxperienee, to douot the success of the measure, 
rmiounced the attempt ; and Rear-admiral La Crosse, selecting 
an opportidity, convey^ back th,e principal part of his flotilla 
to Cherbourg, between which port, Granville, and Saint-Malo, 
the vessels were divided; while Captain Muskein, with his 
divirion, was ordered to Hhvte. 


Intelligence having reached the British government, that a 
sr^t number of transport-schnyts were fitting at Flushing, or 
Flessingue, preparatory to their being convoyed by the Bruges 
canal to Dunkerque and Ostende, in order to be employed in 
the long-threatened invasion of England, a squadron, consist- 
ing of one 44-gun ship flfite (mounting 26 guns), two 28-gun 
frigates, two 20-gun snips, three frigate flfites (mounting about 
14 guns each), and 17 sloops, bombs, and gun-vessels, under 
the mders of Captain Home Ri^ Popham, in the Expedition 
flute-44, assembled at Margate, and there received on board a 
body of troops, commanded by Major-general Eyre Coote. 

On the 14th of May the ^squadron set sail for the opposite 
coast, but, owing to' an unfavourable change in the weather, did 
not, until the 19th, at 1 a. m., reach their intended anchorage in 
front of the town of Ostende. Soon afterwards the wind, shift- 


ing to west and blowing hard, raised a heavy surf on the shore. 
Sbll, as information had just been received, by a captured 
vessel, that the force in (Ihtende, Nieuport, and Bruges, was 
very small, it was resolved to land the troops immediately, and 
trust to the weather’s moderating for their safe re-embarkation. 
One of the transports, the frigate-flute Minerva, Captain John 
Mackellar, having on board the four light-infantry companies of 
the first regiment of guards, under Lieutenant-colonel Ward, 
bad recently parted company. The remainder of the troops, 
with Major-general Coote at their head, consisting of two light- 
infantry companies of the Coldstream guards, two similar com- 
panies belonging to the third guards, the 1 1th regiment of foot, 
and the flank companies of the 23d and 49th regiments, number- 
ing, inoluding a small party of miners, about 1140 officers and 
men,-with she pirises of ordnance, also wooden petards, tools, 
and' the necessary quantity of gunpowder for eflecting the 
intmided emlorion, disembarked, and at about 3 a.m., with- 
out opposition or even discovery, efiected their landing at a short 
distance to the eastward of the town. 


At about 4h. 16 m. a.m. the batteries at Ostende opened 
thrir fire upon the three nearest British vessels, which were the 
br^-sloop Wolverine, Captain Lewis Mortlock, and gun-brigs 
Ai^ and jBiter, Lieutenants Joseph Edmonds and John Dennis 
De Vitid; and, for upwards of four hours, a mutual cannonade 
was mainwned. At the end of that time, however, the Wol- 
vptine and Asp-had sustained conriderablO damage in their hulls 
rigging ; with, to the latter the loss of one seaman killed^ 
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and her commander wounded^ and^ to the fovh&^i of one seaman 
and one private of the 23d regiment killed^ and 10 seamen and 
five privates of the same regiment wounded. The bombs Hecla 
and Tartarus, Captains Thomas Hand and James Oughtonj^ had^ 
in the mean time, been throwing their shells into the town and 
basin, with great quickness and some effect; much damage 
having, as alleged, been done to the shipping in the latter, and 
the former having been seen several times on fire. 

Owing to the damaged state of the Wolverine and Asp, the 
commodore signalled them to weigh and move further ofi‘; and 
the ship^sloop Dart (carrying twenty-eight 32-pounder carro- 
nades), Captain Richard Raggett, and the 18-gun brig-sloops 
Kite and Harpy, Captains William Brown and Henry Bazely, 
forthwith proceeded to occupy the stations which the Wolverine 
and Asp had quitted ; but, owing to its being low-water, the 
Dart and her companions were compelled to anchor at a greater 
distance from the shore than their commanders wished, or their 
short-gun batteries suited. Conseguently, the subsequent can- 
nonade between the shore and the sTiipping was neither animated 
nor effective. 

At 91). 30 m. A. M. the Minerva came in and anchored ; and 
Captain Mackellar, by the orders of the commodore, immedi- 
ately went on shore in his boat to report the ship^s arrival to the 
general. In the mean time Lieutenant-colonel Ward, with a 
becoming zeal, had filled two flat-bottomed boats with the 
troops, and was on his way to disembark them, when, as the 
boats pulled near to the 20-gun ship Ariadne, her commander. 
Captain James Bradley, succeeded in persuading the colonel to 
return immediately on board the Minerva ; and thus the four 
fine companies, commanded by Colonel Ward, to his and their 
present regret, but subsequent joy, were not allowed to land. 

The troops that had landed appear to have fully succeeded in 
blowing up the locks and sluice-gates of the Bruges canal, and 
in destroying several gun-boats lying in the basin, with the 
trifling loss of one private soldier 'lied, and one seaman 
wounded. The explosion, as Siben from the shipping, took place 
at 10 h. 20 m. a. m., and by noon the troops were ready to re- 
embark ; but such wSs the state of the weather, that the mea- 
sure was wholly impracticable. The British then took up a 
position on some sand-hills near the beach, and there remained 
under arms but unmolested, during the remainder of that day 
ittd tlie whole of the ensuing night. By daybreak on the 20th, 
however, the French had collected in considerable force ; and, 
afW asmart action in which the British sustained a loss of 
about 65 in killed and wounded, including, among the former, 
one lieutenant-colonel, and among the latter, the majof^general 
, fuid several^istiiqiijshed officers, the whole, with Caplin Mac- 
' kellar and the surmors of his boat's crew, were compelled tn 
surrender on terms of capitulation. Thus ended an expeditioi^ 
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of which both the object and the success appear to have been 
overrated ; but of which the final result was, beyond all doubt, 
disastrous to one party, and proportionably triumphant to the 
other. 

A week or two after the occurrence of this unlucky event, an 
exploit of a very different character was performed by some 
British cruisers ofi* the French coast, and in sight of a part of 
the army destined, as was then supposed, for the invasion of 
England. On the 80th of May, at daybreak, the British 38>gun 
frigate Hydra, Captain Sir Francis Laforey, bomb-vessel Vesu- 
vius (eight long ^pounders, one 10 and one 13 inch mortar, 
with men and boys). Captain Robert Lewis Fitzgerald, and 
12-gun cutter Trial (eight long 3-pounders and four 12-pounder 
carronades, with 45 men and boys), Lieutenant Henry Garrett, 
standing in towards the port of Hfivre, close hauled on the lar- 
board tack, with the wind at east-north-east, discovered about a 
point upon the weather bow, standing on the contrary tack, 
three sail, which eventually proved to be the French 36-gun 
firigate Confiante, Captain *(de vais.) Etienne Pevrieux, 20-gun 
ship-corvette V4suve, Lieutenant Jean-Baptiste-Louis Lecolier, 
ana an armed cutter or gun-vessel ; all of which, on the pre- 
ceding night, had quitted Hfivre, bound to Cherbourg. 

On approaching near enough to ascertain the character of the 
Hydra and her companions, the French vessels wore round on 
the larboard tack, and stood towards the shore, under a press of 
sail, chased by the former : especially by the Hydra, who was 
far ahead and to windward of her two consorts. When close 
in-shore, the Confiante and V5suve tacked and hoisted their 
colours ; and the latter, being at some distance on the lee beam 
of her consort, fired at the Hydra in passing. 

Having fired in return, the Hydra quickly put about; as, 
shortly afterwards did the French frigate and corvette. At 6 
A. w., just as the Hydra, while stretching on upon the starboard 
tack, had arrived abreast of and between tne Confiante and 
V&uvc, then on the opposite or in-shore tack, the French frigate 
opened a passing but ineffectual fire ; and, in a minute or two 
afterwards, the corvette from to-leeward also dischaiged her 
guns at the Hydra. The latter now opened upon the Vesuve so 
well-directed a fire, that the latter, crowding all sail, bore up 
before the wind towards the shore. 

At 6 h. 30 m., leaving the Vesuvius and Trial to pursue the 
V^ttve, the Hydra tacked after the Confiante ; w|;^o thereupon 
bore up, with the apparent intention of reaching the road of 
Hfivre. Beating up in pursuit, the Hydra soon commenced 
pouring her broadsides into the French frigate ; and the two 
continued a running fight until 7 h. 15 m., about the time of 
hig^water ; when me Confiante, then under a press of sail, ran 
x>n i^ore upon.the sand oppoate to Beuzeval, a village alittio to 
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the eastward of the mouth of the river Div(^ and about three 
leases to leeward of the port she wished to make. 

In the mean while the V^suve had run herself on shore near 
* to a small battery off the entrance of the river Dive ; but, float- 
ing again at the rising of the tide, the corvette attempted to run 
down to the mouth of the river Ome, or Caen. The near ap-^ 
proach of the Vesuvius and Trial, however, compelled her agmn 
to run on shore at a short distance only from the spot on which 
she had first grounded. Here the bomb-vessel and cutter com- 
menced cannonading the Vesuve ; in which occupation we will 
leave them, while we attend to the two frigates. 

The mom^t the Confiante struck the sand, the Hydra laid all 
her sails aback, and kept up, with scarcely any return, an in- 
cessant fire, within musket-shot distance, until 9 h. 30 m. a. m. ; 
when the falling of the tide obliged the British frigate, afler 
having been near enough to read the name upon the stem of the 
French frigate (whose mizenmasthad just fallen), to haul off into 
deeper water. The Hydra, as she stood to the offing, made the 
' signal for her two consorts to leave off firing and do the same. 
Sir Francis, soon afterwards, sent the Trial to reconnoitre the 
French frigate ; which at this time bore from the Hydra south 
by east, and the corvette south-south-west, distant five miles. 

On the Trial’s approach, the Confiante, whose crew had hauled 
her further in-shore, fired several shot at her, and a number of 
troops had assembled on the beach and adjoining heights, ready 
to protect the grounded frigate from an attack upon her by boats. 
Under these cimumstancesi Sir Francis thought it best to defer 
any attempt to board and destroy the Confiante, until a more 
favourable opportunity should present itself. In the mean while 
the Hydra continued, during the night, as close to the shore as 
a regard for her safety would permit. 

On the Slst at 10 a. m., finding that a great part of the crew 
had quitted the Confiante, Sir Francis despatched the boats of 
the Hydra, under the orders of Lieutenants George Acklom and 
William J. Simonds, and Lieutenant Blanch of the marines, 
covered by the Trial, to haul down the col'>urs of and bum the 
French fngate. At about 45m. pnst noon the boats got along- 
side of and boarded the Confiante, whom the remainder of her 
crew had now abandoned," leaving her colours flying. These were 
presently hauled dovm by the British, and at 1 h. 30 m. p. m. 
the French frigate was on fire fore and aft; a service executed in 
the ffice of a perty of cavalry drawn up on the beach, and of a 
small thougn ineffectual fire of musketry from some infantry on 
the adjoining heights. HavingcompletelydestroyedtheConfiante, 
and^aecertsiined that she earned 36 long guns, 12 and 6 pound- 
en, besidea a pair or two of carronades on her quarterdeex; with 
crew, Mcormi^ to her role d’^uipage, of 300 men, Lieutenant 
/Acklom, with the boi^p^at about 2 h. 30 m. r: it. returned to the 
f-^lydra in the offing. ‘ 
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This dashmg service was j^rformed without injuiy to a single 
man on board of, or belon^ng to, any one of the three British 
vessels ; and the only damage which the latter sustained was a . 
slight wound by shot in the Hydra's mainmas^ and some injury* 
to her rigging. "From the number of slain left on board and 
the state of her decks,” the Confiante appeared to have sus- 
*tained a severe loss; but, as the wounded were carried off, and 
the killed are not enumerated in either the English or French 
accounts, we are unable to state its amount. 

As soon as, on the ebbing of the tide on the morning of the 
30tb, the Vesuvius and Trial had hauled off from the Vesuve, 
the French crew began shoring up the corvette, to prevent her 
falling over : they next got down her yards and topmasts, and 
laid out an anchor in the north-west, ready to heave her afloat 
on the rising of the tide. This was effected while the Hydra's 
boats were boarding the Confiante; and, in the course of the 
afternoon, the Vesuve got safe into the river Dive. Here, at the 
little port of Sallenelle, was lying Captain Muskein’s division of 
gun>boats on its return to Hkvre. 

In order to protect the corvette from a second attack, Captain 
Muskein landed a portion of his guns, and erected batteries at 
Caboorg and other suitable spots at the entrance of the river. 
These batteries were worked by the seamen from the gun-boats, 
assisted by the 200 troops of the Boulogne battalion that bad 
embarked in them. This prompt measure saved the V4suve 
from sharing the &te of the Confiante ; and, even when on the 
1st of June the 38-gun frigate Diamond, Captain Sir Richard 
.John Strachan, joined the little squadron before Hfivre, the 
British were obliged to retire without effecting any thing further. 
As soon as their departure was ascertained, and the V&uve had 
rigged herself afresh, the corvette and gun-boats got under way, 
and reached Hdvre in safety. 

,A French writer complains, that Lieutenant Lecolier did very 
little to support his commodore ; and it certainly would appear, 
as well that Captain Pevrieux, when he permitted the V6suve, 
instead of running on shore, or making off as the cutter had just 
done, to follow the Confiante in tacking from the coast, did 
expect to derive some benefit from the co-operation of his con- 
sort, as that the latter bore up out of gun-shot the instant she 
felt the effects of the Hydra's neavy broadside. Nor, consider- 
ing the disparity of force between the Hydra and V^nve, and 
the apparent neglect of the Confiante, who was to windward, to 
close for his support, could Lieutenant Lecolier be blamed for 
the step he tooK. 

As the Vesuvius and Trial had gone in pursuit of the cor- 
vette, then was the time for Captain Pevneux to have emu- 
lated the conduct of many odier French officers of his rank, and, 
instead of running from, to have at least "shown fight” with, 
the Hydra. Having, however, previously declined to engage 
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a British 18*pounder frigate^ when commandii^ a French fiigate 
of the same maindeck force,’* Captain Pevrieux would hardly 
• be the assailant now that the ship he C9mmanded carried no 
* heavier metal than twelves. 

The same French writer, who blames Lieutenant Lecolier for 
his early abandonment of the action, would, in all protebility,^ 
have been less lavish in his encomiums upon Captain Pevrieux for 
his intrepidity in conducting it, but for two mistakes, so happily 
coinciding as to double the intended effect. He calls the Con* 
fianie une corvette,” with as much reason as he calls the 
Hydra ''un vaisseau ras6, portant du 24 en batterie et des caron- 
ades de 64 sur les gaillards.”t Where can this French writer 
produce a corvette with a capitaine de vaisseau ” and a crew of 
300 men? The Vesuve mounted 20 long 8-pounders, and yet 
was commanded, as the writer acknowledges, by a ^Mieutenant 
de vaisseau.” Of the fact, that the Confiante was a frigate, 
similar in size and force to the Ner4ide and a great many others, 
we entertain not the slightest doubt ; and, indeed, if our memory 
is not treacherous, we have seen the Confiante (tesignated as a 
frigate in the columns of the Moniteur. 

Since the failure of their attempt in December, 1796, to make 
a descent upon Ireland, the French had endeavoured, by means 
of spies and emissaries, to gain over the catholics to their cause. 
In this they at length succeeded, and unhap^ Ireland became 
the theatre of open and bloody rebellion. The object of the 
French directory now was, at every risk, to aid the rebels with a 
few disciplined troops, and a great quantity of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and clothing. This, indeed, the directory had pledged 
themselves to do, but they had let the summer nearly pass awav 
before they made any attempt to fulfil their promise. At length 
two expeditions were set on foot, and were to have sailed simul- 
taneously, one from Brest, the other from Rochefort 

Owing to some delay in paying the seamen and troops of the 
Brest expedition, that from Kochefort was the first to sail. It 
consisted of the following ships : 

Gun-frig. « 

^ , ( Commodore Daniel Savaiy. 

40 Concorde ^ Captain Andrd Papin. 

0^5 ^”^<^hise „ Jean-Louis Guillotin. 

I M4d^e „ Jean«DaD^l Coodin. 

528 Venus „ Andre Senez. 

On boardethis squadron were 1150 troops, with fourfield- 

J ieces, under the command of General Humbert, having under 
im the Adjutant-generals Fontaine and Sarrazin. Each ship 
carried also a considerable quantity of powder, and the same of 
arms and adcootremmits. 

♦ Sec voL I., p. Ms; ' ^ 
f Victoires et ConqudU^ tome viii.,pk 290. 
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On the 6A of Angnst Commodore Savaty got under way with 
hia squadron from the road of the Isle of Aix, and escaped to sea 
unobserved. On the 21st the squadron made the westernmost* 
end of Ireland, and the general intended to disembark the troopi 
at Killembach ; but contrary winds drove the ships towards toe 
bay of Killala. The French squadron made its approach under 
English colours, and on the evening of the 22d cast anchor near 
Kilicumin head, the western point of Killala bay. In the course 
of the evening the troops disembarked, hiking on shore with 
them four fielc^pieces, four loaded ammunition waggons, 30,000 
pounds of powder, and uniforms and equipments complete for 
3000 rebel Irishmen'. 

The only British force at the post consisted of a small detach- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s fencible regiment, and a few yeo- 
manry, attended by some clergymen of the neighbourhood, in 
number altogether about 200. These, or the loyal portion of 
tiiem at least, offered what resistance they cpuld, but were at 
length compelled to give way, after having lost a few in killed 
’and wounded, and a great many willing and unwilling prisoners. 
An officer and 25 privates of the fencible regiment, being the 
whole of the prisoners who preferred captivity to freedom under 
the terms on which alone it was offered, were sent on board the 
French squadron. Commodore Savary soon afterwards weighed 
and set sail from the coast ; and these four French frigates were 
fortunate enough to reach in safety the port whence they had 
departed. 

The subsequent operations being wholly of a military nature, 
it may suffice to state, that General Humbert was soon joined by 
several bands of United Irishmen, but not in such numbers as 
he had been led to expect ; that he had several skirmishes with 
the loyal part of the inhabitants and the troops sent against him ; 
and that finally, on thd 8th of September, at Ballinamuck, the 
French general, with 843 of his followers, including officers, 
surrendered, at discretion, to a superior British force under 
Lieutenant-general Lake. 

About a week after the surrender of General Humbert and 
his “ Arm^e d’lrlande,”* the French privateer-brig Anacreon, 
from Dunkerque, having on board the Irish rebel Napper- 
Tandy, and the French General Rey, besides some other officers 
sind a detachment of light artillery, together with a quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and clothing, appeared off the Irish coast, 
near a small island which lies to the westward oC the county of 
Donegal. A communication from the shore soon acquainted 
General Rey with the fate of General Humbert, and the Ana- 
creon immediately made sail on her return. Going nor^- 
about, the French brig fell in with and captured two British 

* , ’Victc^ces Cenquites^ tome x., p. 390* 
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letters of marque from the Baltic; with which in hercompanyv 
the Anacr4oQ re#ntered Dunkerque. ' ^ ' 

• The expedition to which we alluded, as being appointed to sail' 
from Brest at the same time as that under -Oommodore ^vary 
from Rochefort, consisted of one ship of the line, eight frigates, 
and an aviso, under the orders of Commodore Bompart, the 
captain of the Embuscade in her action with the Boston at the 
bc^nning of the war, and now on board the 74^n ship Hoche;* 
This squadron contained about 3000 troops commanded by 
nerals Hardy and Manage, a large train of artillery, and some 
battering cannon, with a detachment of men belonging to these 
two armies, under Colonel Pernetly and ’Captain Kirgenery, 
also a great quantity of military stores of every description. The 
French government having at length given the order for depar- 
ture and a favourable wind occuiring. Commodore Bompart, on 
the evening of the 16th of September, hoping to escape through 
the passage du Raz before daylight the next morning, put to sea 
with the 

5 Commodore Jean Bapt-Fr. Bompart. 

( Capfaun Desiid-Marie Maistial. 

• „ Jeaii-Fran 9 ois Legmnd. 

. „ Mathieu-Charles Bergeyin. 

• „ Adrien*Joseph Segond. 

. „ Louis-Ldon Jacob. 

. „ Ldonore Deperonne. 

. „ Nicolas Clement de la Ronciere. 

• „ Jean-Pierre Bargeau. 

. „ Maitin-Antoine Lacouture. 

Lieut, Jean-Afarie-Pierre Labastard. 

On the 17th, at daybreak, the bee du Raz bearing east-half- . 
north distant four or five leagues, and the weather nearly calm, 
the British S^S-gun frigates Boadicea, Captain Richard Goodwin 
Keats, and Ethalion, ^ptain George Countess, and 18-gun brig- 
sloop Sylph, Captain John Chambers White, discovered the 
above French squadron about five leagues oCTin the east-south- 
east, steering west-north-west At B a. m., a light breeze sprang 
up from the north-east; on which the French snips hauled then: 
wmd to south- south-west, and made sail. Now that the French 
squadron had fairly put to sea. Captain Keats made all sail 
to. the northward, to communicate the Intelligence to Lord 
Bridport; leaving Captain Countess, with the Ethalion and 
Sylph, to kee^ company with the enemy and watch his future 
motions. . 

On the 18th, at 2 a. m.. Captain Countess was joined by;the 

* Late but nmly named after the celebrated general; who had 

died at the headquSltenia ^Itzlar on the 18th of September, 1787, of a 
disease in the chest, au.was oflsied, with the highest militan honouis, by the 
sUeofGeneral Mbroeau, in the redoubt of Petet8beig,neart!oblentz. 


Gua-ship 

74 Hoche . . , 

Om-frif. 

C Immortalite 
40 < Romaine . 

( Loire . . 

^ Bellone . 
Coquille . 
36^ Embuscade 
R^lue . 
S4inillante 
ScA, Biche . • 
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38^nfri{pte Amelia, Captain the Honourable Charles Herbert, 
irlio the night previous had passed unobstructed, if not unob- 
served, through the French squadron. At daijKght the French , 
hegw ivoricing towards Isle Groix, as. if intending to enten’ 
Lorient At 8 a. however, they bore up, five of the frigates, 

of which the more ad^eed ones were the Loire dtad Immorta- 
lito, chasing the two British frigates, but without effect. At 
10 h. 30 m A.M., the Hoche and her nine companions hauled to 
the wind on the larboard tack, steering about south-west by south, 
the French' commodore wishing to make it appear to his watch- 
ful and persevering pursuers, that he was bound to the Antilles. 
On the 19th it was nearly a calm all day. On the 20th, at 6 a. m., 
the 44-gun frigate Anson, Captain Philip Charles Durham, 
ioined company. At noon the British were in latitude 46° 27* 
north, longitude 5° 3' west, and the French nearly hull-down in 
the south-west by south. On the 22d at noon, the British 
frigates i^n got within el^ht or nine miles of the French 
squadron, which was at this time steering west-north-west. On 
the 23d, in the afternoon, having now little doubt of M. Bom- 
part’s destination, Captain Countess despatched the Sylph to 
the commander-in-chief on the Irish station. 

On the 25tli, in the forenoon, latitude 44° 63' north, longitude 
8° 67' west, a fleet, that proved to be an English convoy of more 
than 100 sail, among which were some East India ships, was 
descried to leeward of the French squadron, then about four 
miles off in the west-south-west. Whether deceived by 
the warlike appearance of the Indiamen, or apprehensive that 
some of his frigatesy which were then rather scattered, would 
be exposed to an attack by the British frigates in company, or 
whether he was so tied up by his orders that he dared not take 
advantage of the chance thus thrown in his way, and which, by 
the by, would have been pore beneficial to his country than the 
safe debarkation in Ireland of 3000 Frenchmen, and even the 
safe return to Brest of the squadron that had carried them out ; 
w^tever it was that influenced M. Bompart, he suffered the 
convoy to proceed unmolested. On the 26th, in the morning, 
the French ships tacked, and ^ve chase to the Ethalion and her 
two companions, but left off about noon. . The latter imme- 
diately shortened sail, and again stood to the south-west after 
the French squadron. On the 27th the wind increased, and the 
sea became so rough, that all the ships were under their topsails 
and courses; but the British still maintained their position 
about four miles on the enemy’s' lee quarter. On the 29th, at 7 
A.H., by which time the weather had mbderated, the French 
squadron a^n went in chase. Three of the French frigates, 
of which the Loire 'was first, and the Immortality second, came 
up fast with the three British frigates, and the latter got ready 
to fire their stem chasers; but about 9. a. m. the Hoche sprang 
her mein topmast, and one of the French frigates carried away 
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a t^sail 3 rard. On this the chasins ships shortened ssfi; 
as did also the three British frigates. Findi^ it in vain to hope 
, to diake off the hitter, who appeared as if they would really follow 
‘^imto the Antilles, ComiAodore Bompart determbed to steer 
for his destination. The French ships accordingly wore on the 
luboard tack, with their heads to the^ north-west, and were 
quickly followed in the manceuTre by Captain Countess's squa- 
dron. In the forenoon’s chase the Anson had sprung her main 
topmast; and in the evening the Hocfae was seen to lower hers 
down either to shift or fish it : at daylight on the dOth, however; 
the topmast of the French ship, to the credit of her officers and 
crew, was again in its place. At noon this day the ships veto 
in latitude 44° north, longitude 14° 23' west On the 1st of 
October the French began steering a more northerly course, 
and rather increased their distance from the British. On the 
4th, in the evening, the weather continuing thick and coming 
on to blow very hard from the soUth-souUi-east, the Ethalion 
and her consorts hauled up and soon lost sight of M. Bompart’s 
squadron. On thA 7th, in the evening, the Amelia parted com- 
pany. On the 8th, aiid*a part of the 9th, it was calm ; during 
which the Anson rolfed»away her main topmast and mizen top- 
gallantmast. 

On the 1 1th, at daylight, the Ethalion and Anson, standing on 
the larboard tack, with the wind at north-north-west, saw and 
chased two sail on the lee bow ; one of which proved to be the 
Amelia, and the other a ship (either the Robust or Magnanime) 
belonging to the squadron of Commodore Sir John Borlase 
Warren ; who, with the 74^;un ship Canada> 80-gun ship Foil- 
droyant, Captain Sir Thomas Byard, 74-gun ship Robust, Cap- 
tain Edward Thornborough, and 44-gun frigate Magnanime, 
Captain the Hon. Michael De Courcy, had been despatched 
from Cawsand bay since the evening of the 23d of September, 
which was about as soon as intelligence arrived of the esrepe of 
the French squadron from Brest. The commodore then pro- 
ceeded straight to Achil head, and on the 10th, the high land of 
DonepI being distant about 12 leagues, was joined by the 36- 
gun ingates Melampus, Captam Graham Moore, and Boris, 
Captain . Lord Ranelagh; which irigateshad sailed from Lough- 
Swilly a few days before, in consequence of the intelligence 
brenght to the north-west coast by the Sylph brig detached by 
Captain Couiitess. Shortly after the junction of me Melampus 
ana Boris, Sir John detached the latter to cruise off Tory island 
andii^^oaaes, and the former to give the alarm along the Irudi 
con^ ..'A gale of wind from the north-west rendering it unsafe 
to ajpprbach the land without a pilot, the Melampus kept com- 
VVOf with the squadron; which was joined the same evening 
by the Amelia; that, on the following day, the 1 1th, whhn, 
at about 10 it. 30 ro. A . m.. Captain Countess jmned company, 
%r John Warrm ha^hnder his command the Canada, Robust, 
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FovHfao^tf^ Magoanime/ EtbaUcm, Anson, Mdan^us, and 
Amelia. >. . . 

B^iered. at length fram the plagues (hat had stack to him so 
idoseljr* Commodore. Bmnpart proceeded to fulfil his instrao- 
doi^ whidi wme to land the troops in the harbour of Loug^ 
Swilly. The first inlienfio^ had been to effect the disembarkation 
in th^ .bay of .-KiUak ; and the plan^as only changed becau^ 
the dmay m tlm deptu^ure of the expedition tendered it probable 
that General Humbert, for whom of course the reinforcement 
wu meant, would be found further to the northward. On the 
10th, in the evening, the French squadron discovered the loom 
of tte land. With the hope now of getting quite clear of the 
British frigates, M. Bompart bore away in the direction of 
Killala bay, and thmi, at midnight, hauled sharp up to the 
northward, with the wind, as already mentioned, at north-north- 
west, blowing strcuig. On the 11th, at daybreak, the French 
commodore, thinking all was safe, bore up for. Tory island, but 
soon found cause to regret that he had not kept his wind a few 
hours longer ; for, at noon, the Immortalite, the leading frigate, 
signalled the appearance of the British squadron. The French' 
ships, by signal, now hauled close to tlip wind ; but, owing 
greatly to an accident which we shall relate presently, that 
manoeuvre proved of no avail. 

At about the same time that the Immortality signalled the 
enemy to her commodore, the Amelia did the same to hers, and 
pointed out the bearing to be north by west, which was about 
half a point before her weather beam. At this time the Robust 
and' Magnauime were on the Amelia’s weather quarter, standing 
on the same ta'ck as herself, and the Canada and the rest of the 
squadron were on the opposite or starboard tack, at a consider- 
able distance on her lee beam. Sir John Warren immediately 
made the signal for a general chase, and. for the ships to “ form 
in succesuoa as th^ arrived up with the enemy.” At about 
2 h. 30 m. p. M. the Canada and ships near her wore on the lar- 
board tack, and made all sail to t^e east-north-east, which wag 
as high as they could lie. At 6 i>. m. the body of the French 
squadron bore from the Canada north-east, distant 10 or 12 
miles. , .As ni^t approached, the weather became very boiste- 
rous, attend^ with a hollow sea ; and at 9 h. 30 m. p. m. the 
Anson carriea away her mizenmast, main yard, and maintopsail 
yard.. 

Some hours previous, owing to the violence of the same g;ile, 
a much greater misfortune than this was to Commodore Sir John 
Warren, had befallen Commodore Bompart. The Hoche carried 
away her rnain topmast, the latter, in its fall, bringing down the 
fore and mizen topgallantmasts, and tearing the mainsail nearly 
to pieces. This amdent, of course, retarded considerably the 
progress of the French simadron ; and at a few minutes before 
o F. M. the Rysolue signal^'''lhat she had sprang a leak which 
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. ste cotild not Etop. The Biche was iminediately despatched 
with orders to Captain Bai^gean to run his ship on the. 
and, 'by burning blue-Ughts and sending rockets, endeavour 
k to .^w the British squ&dfon after him; while the Ho^e.and 
the remaining frigates should bear away, to the southwest, Ae 
commodore intending to land the troops at any p^ticabte poipt 
of the coast in that direction. This plan of sacrifidng erne ship 
if for the safety of seven, or, Caking the value of the Hoche into the 
accounl^ of 10 or 12 ships, was well devised, and might have 
succeeded ; but dther the Biche never reached the Bisolue with 
Commodore Bompart’s orders, or Captain Bargeau now dis> 
covered that the danger was not so imminent as be had at first 
been induced to believe. At all events, no rockets or blue> 
lights were observed by the British squadron. , 

On the 12th, at daybreak, the French commodore, from 
having, on account of a sudden &11 in the wind, run to leeward 
less fast than he expected, found himself and his squadron nearly 
surrounded by the ships of his enemies. We will endeavour to 
show the relative position of the two squadrons soon after 5 h. 
30 m. A. M. ; which w^ about the time that the light permitted 
them to get a glimpse of each other. The French squadron, 
loosely formed in two rather distant lines, with the Hocne, who 
had bent herself a new mainsail, in the centre of the second line, 
was standing to the south-west, the wind, as before, from the 
north-north-west, but now very moderate. Right astern, at the 
distance of about four miles, were the Robust and Magnanime ; 
about a point on the lee quarter, at a somewhat greater distance, 
the Amelia ; a little further forward ih that direction, and at 
about the same distance, the Melampus ; a lij^^e before the las 
beam, at the distance of seven or eignt miles, the Foudroyant ; 
and on the lee bow, about a mile nearer, the Canada. The 
Anson, at this time, wan not in nght.uf either squ^ron. Con- 
sequently M. Bompart, in his crippled -state, the wind being in 
the north-west, found every avenue of escape shut against him 
except in the south-west, the^direction in which he was steering. 

Both squadrons now anxiously awaited, but with very difier- 
ent feelings, the signal to engage from the Canada ; but Sir 
John, because, as be states in ms letter, "it was impossible to 
jolose,” did not make it until 7 A. m. The Rp||U8t was then 
directed to lead " and tha rest of the shipa to fo^ in succession 
in the rear of the van a piece of formality that might have 
■ answered well enough, had three or fiiufof the Hoche's com- 
panions teen line-of-tettle ships like herself. In the mean time, 
Commod<ue Bompart bad formed his squadron in an irregular 
^ .^i^le line ahead, thus-: S6millante, Romaine, Bellone, Immor- 
‘^'^lito, Loire, Hoche, Co^ille^and Embuscade. At7h. 10 ra. 
• by her time, the Robust, in obedience to the signal just 

-made by^tbe Canada, edged down tovipurds the rear of the French 
,$ne, followedUcIoseigiby .the Magnanime, and, on arriving 
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Dvithin gun^sliot^ received a fire from the stem-chasers and 
qiiartep-guns of the Embuscade and Coquille. At 7h. 23 m. 
A. M.| the Rosses then bearing from the Canada sonth-south- 
west distant five leagues, the Robust returned the fire of the 
two French frirates, and at 7 h. 45 m., hauling up her mainsail 
and taking in her spanker, bore down to leeward of them, for 
the purpose of closing with the Hoche. This object Captain 
Thomborough accomplished at 8 h. 50 m., after having engaged 
the two French, frigates in passing, and thus commenced a 
furious action, side by side, between the two 74s. 

In a very few minutes after the Robust had closed with the 
Hoche, the Magnanime, following close upon her leader, opened 
her starboard broadside; and the Embuscade and Coquille, par- 
ticularly the latter, very soon felt its effects. About this time, 
owing to the Robust checking her way to keep alongside of the 
Hoche, the Magnanime put her helm hard a-starboard, to avoid 
running Foul of the former, and, ranging past the Robust to 
leeward, became exposed with the latter to a raking fire from 
the Loire, Immortalite, and Bellone; whiqh ships had bore up out 
of the line for that purpose. After a few welbdirected broadsides 
from the Magnanime and a few distant shots from the Foudroy- 
ant, the three French frigates ceased their annoyance and made 
sail to the south-west ; while the Magnanime, putting her helm 
hard a-port, obtained a raking position ahead of the Hoche. 
About this time, or soon afterwards, the latter was assailed on 
her stem and larboard quarter by the Amelia; who, as well as 
the Ethalion, had been prevented from getting earlier into action, 
fay having to shorten sail in compliance with Sir John Warren’s 
signal to form the line. Not minding, or perhaps " not seeing” 
this signal, the Melampus, although far to leeward when the ac- 
tion commenced, got near enough to fire in passing, as declared 
by Commodore Bompart himself, a few very destructive shot at 
the Hochd^ just as the headmost French frigates were making sail 
to escape. The Canada, too, having, on tacking to the north- 
east been favoured by a shift of wind to nearly west, was en 
abled to fire a few distant shot from her bow-^uns at the larboard 
quarter of the Hoche, already a mere wreck from the close and 
well-directed fire of the Robust. In this state, with her standing 
and riuuiidg rigging all cut to pieces, her masts left tottering, heur 
hull riddM with shot, five feet water in the hold, 25 of her guns 
dismounted, and a great portion of her crew killed and wounded, 
the Hoche, at 10 h. 50m. a. m., struck her colours, and was taken 
possession of by the boats of the Robust and Magmhiime ; the 
first lieutenant of which latter ship, Mr. Charles Dashwood, had 
the honour of receiving Commodore Bompart’s sword. • 

At about llh.SOm. A. m. tl^ Embuscade, after having, in 
addition to the injuries she had sustained by the fire of the Mag- 
nanime, received a fire from fiie bow-guns of the Foudroyant, as 
that ship was working up, surrendered also; and, dropping 
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tsUitn, was taken possession oi^by t|)e Magnanime* 
then made sail after her companions in tile west-sot}fbfi|fiM^ 
l^uarter ; all of whom were immediately pur^j^ed by the £p|K4|m^ 
ant) Ethalion, Amelia^ and Melampus^ and also by the^Qaa% 
as soon as Sir John Warren^ with a very different feeliQjj^ from 
that evinced by Captain Alms at the capture of the AUwice^^ 
had sent his first lieutenant to take charge of the Hoche. Tbe 
Magnaninie^ on account of the shattered state of her rigging and 
sails, was detained, with the prize-fiigate Embuscade, in therrear; 
and the Robust, whose condition was even mu^ worse than the 
Magnanime’s, remained to attend the Hoche. The Alison was 
away in the south-east, just heaving in sig^A, and litainly stiiving, 
‘without a mizenmast, to approach Uie scene of ilstion. 

The Loire, Immortalite, Bellone, and Coquflh^ were now the 
nearest of the seven remaining French frigates; and the principal 
object of all was to cross the bows of the Foudroyant, thto 
standing path. The Loire and Immortality 

succeeded ; but the Bdllone, being an indifferent sailer, was 
obliged to haul up, to i^ndeavour ig escape to windward. This 
brought her upon the weat|ierbow of, the Foudroyant who opened 
upon her a heavy fire^^ and 'received one in return, which did some 
, damage to her Aails and rigging. A shot from the Foudroyant^ 
however, struck the Trigate’s mizen top and igqited some hand 
grepndcs which had been placed there for use. These presently 
set on lire the rigging and sails ; biut, by the prompt exertions of 
Enseigne de Vaifseau Fran§ois-AuguSte Cotelle, and a few 
others of t^e crew, the ^ames were extinguished. 

The Bellotie, notwithstanding, weathered upon the Foudroy- 
ant, and would have^olf^clear of her, but found a British frigate, 
the Melanipus, comijig up in her wake. Hoping to shorten the 
chase by bringing down^some of the Bellone’s spars, the Mplam-* 
pus, at about half-past noon, yawed and fired her broadside*^ A 
repetition of tliij|two or three times, cou^ed wilh^Sbme slight 
injury done to her sails and rigging by the French frigate^s stern- 
chasers, caused the Mdlampua, to drop astern. About this time,, 
after an hour’s chase^'and a brave resistance, tl^e Coquille hauled 
down her colours, and, b^ signal from tb'' Canada, was taken 
possession of by the Mdgnanime.^f n the mean time the Ethalion 
md overtaken the Melampus in the chase of the Bellone, and was 
OTdered by signal to continue the pursuit of the latterv; while Ae 
Melampus, accompanied by the- Foudi-oyant, Amelia, i^nd Ca- 
nada, bore up after the other French frigr tes, which now appeamd 
to be meditating a serious attack upon the crippled Apsbn« 

The Ethalion continued in pursuit of the Bellone, under a 
constant fire, during an hour and a half, of the stern chase-guns 
of tfie latter. The chief of the JBellone’s shot, however, passed 
over the masts of the British frigate. Nor did the latter, to Cap- 

See vol. i., p. 292. 
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tain Jacob’s regret, yUw to fire. The Ethalion, on the contraiv, 
kept a steady course, and thus gradually gained in the, chase. 
about 2 p. M. the likhalion got abreast of the Bellone, but it was i 
to leeward, and at a greater distance than Captain Countess 
wished. A smart action now ensued ; yet, not until sheThad sus* 
tained the Ethalion’s heavy fire for one hour and 54miifbtes,had 
the principal part of her masts, rigrtig, and sails shot away, with 
five feet water in her hold, did the Bellone haul down the repub- 
lican ensign. 

The damages of the Ethalion were comparatively slight: jghe 
had her main topmast shot through, spritsail yard knocked away, 
sails and rigging mtich cut, and the beat on her starboard quarter 
shot to pieces ; and one of the Bellone’s shot had also entered 
between wind' and water. The loss sustaihed by the Ethalion, 
however, was only one seaman killed and ^ur WQun(|ed ^ while 
that on board the Bellone is represented to bave^ Been 20 killed 
and 45 wounded: an amount, if correctl^^st^^ted,' partly attribut- 
able to the crowded state of ttie Bellorfe’s decks, her, crew and 
soldier-passengers amounting, according to the deposition of her 
ofiicers, to 619. It seems -probable, *that a proportion of the 16ss 
accrued in the general action; but it 'is not So stated in the ga- 
zette letter. , The J'rench accounb^i ludjged, represent the loss of 
the Bellone, in killed upd. badly wounded together, at no more 
than 35. • ‘ 

Of Commodore Bompart’s squadron, we have already given 
an account of the capture of one linp-of-battle ship and three 
frigates. Of the remaining five frigates, all standing to the west- 
south-west, the Loire was the Jieadmost by ncarly a mile and a 
half. On approaching the. Anson, then about seven miles from 
the nearest ship of her squadron, the Loire shortened sail, in the 
expectation that her companions would unite with her in the 
attack upon the former. . Finding that, while they apparently 
hung back, the Anson kept getting nearer, Captain Segond, by 
way of a ruse, lioisted the British flag over the French. It ap- 
pears that Captain Durham, deceived by this appearance, hailed 
the Loire. Finding, however, that she did not shorten sail, the 
Anson, at about 4 p. m., opened a desteiictive fire. Shifting her 
colon* s to French, the Loire returned the fire, and, hauling up 
athw<irt the hawse of her disabled opponent, efiected her escape. 
Ibrce other French frigates followed inclose order, and, at about 
4 b. 30 m. P.M., exchanged broadsides 'with the Anson, in pass- 
ing her to leeward. Shortly afterwards the fifth and last frigate 
Lure down upon the Anson's weather quarter, and, like her com- 
])anions, gave and received a passing fire. The effect of all this 
upon the Anson was tolerably severe: she had her fore and main 
masts, fore yard, fore topma^, and bowsprit shot through in 
several places, besides twa seamen killed, and two petty-offi^ers, 
eight seamen, and three marines wounded. 

The loss on board Ae other British ships from the fire of their 

l2 
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opponents in this action was comparatively trifling. The Canada 
bad one seaman mortally wounded, by, we believe, the recoil of 
« a gun when firing at the Hoche and frigates just before the 
French 74 surrendered. The Foudroyant had nine seamen 
wounded' by the fire of the Bel^e and other frigates ^ssin^ 
near her. The Robust, in her close conflict with the Hocne and 
the frigates ahead of her, had ten seamen killed, her first lieute- 
nant (David Colby), one lieutenant of marines (William Cottle) 
mortally), and 38 seamen and marines wounded ; the Melampus 
one, and the Magnanime seven seamen wounded : making, with 
the loss of the Ethalion and Anson already enumerated, a total' 
of 13 killed and 75 wounded. On board the French ships the 
loss was excessively severe. The Hoche, out of the 1237 men 
and boys that, according to the depositions of her officers, were on 
board of her, is represented to have lost, in killed and wounded 
together, 270. ,The Embuscade, out of a crew, including soldiers, 
of 486 men and boys, lost 16 killed and 26 wounded ; and the 
Coquille, out of her 507 sailors and soldiers, 18 killed and 31 
wounded. The loss on board the si^X remaining French frigates 
cannot with accuracy be stated. The Rcsolue appears to have 
had five, and the Romaine three men wounded ; and the Loire, 
chiefly by the fire of the Anson^ five seamen and soldiers killed, 
and 10 seamen and 14 soldiers wounded : making, with the loss 
of the Bellone already stated, the serious total of 462 in killed 
and wounded. 

Having done with the action between the two squadrons, be- 
fore we attend to the scattered remains of that of M. Bompart, 
we will briefly advert to the relative force of the parties. On the 
one side were an 80-gun ship, two 74-gun ships, five frigates, 
two of the latter (one with her mizenfhast gone) carrying long 24, 
and the remainder, long 18 pounders; and on the other side, one 
74-gun ship, without a main topmast, and eight frigates, two of 
the latter (the Romaine and Immortality) carrying long 24, one 
of them (the Loire) long 18, and the remainder long 12 pound- 
ers. The brunt of the action, as has already been shown, was 
borne by the Robust and Magnanime, they having been, at the 
onset, the nearest ships to the enemy* The rest of the affair was 
of too detached and skirmishing a character, to be at alf illus- 
trated by confronting, in our usual manner, the aggregate force 
of the rival squadrons. We may here remark, that rather more 
consequence was attached to this action than it really merited, on 
account, chi^y, of some slight mistatements in the accounts given 
of the French squadron. The eight frigates, for instance, were 
all styled ** heavy;” although five of them mounted 12-pounders, 
a less< caliber than was carried by any of the British frigates ; 
and the Hoche was designated as an 84-gun ship, which was 
aligning her eight guns more than she had ports to fit' them to. 

As every publipation^n which an account of this action ap^ 
pears, except one, has iUed upon the statement at the foot of 
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Sir John Warren’s letter, that the Hoche was a ship of 84 
guns/’ we deem it necessary to show how many ports she was 
really pierced for on each deck of the ship. On her lower deck, 
the Hoche had 30 ports, but the French, acting more wisely than 
the English, had left the two fi a i | hiost ones vacant: consequently, 
the ship mounted 28 guns, wmS), as usual, were 36-poundcrs. 
On the second deck her ports were also 30, and all fitted with 
guns, 18-poundei*s. On the quarterdeck the Hoche, leaving, as is 
customary in French line^of-battle ships, room for two ports of a 
side in the cabin, had ten ports, in which were as many 8-pounders. 
On the forecastle she had six ports, in four of which (two being 
chase-ports) were four more 8-pounders, making just 74 guns. 
But the Hoche also mounted four brass 36-pounder carronades on 
her poop, total 78 guns. Of Sir John Warren’s account of the 
force of the Hoche, the French, however, must not complain, until 
they have made some correction in the following account of the 
force of the Ethalion : Cette fregate, Tune des plus forte de la 
marine anglaise, portait cinquante bouches k feu, savoir : vingt-huit 
canons de 18 (so far right), douze de 12, et dix caronades de 42.”* 
There is not an action recorded in these pages, which has given 
us more trouble to comprehend in its details, than the one of 
which we have now nearly disposed. The official letter contains 
no particulars, and the entries in the diflbrent ships’ logs are con- 
fused, and, in some instances, contradictory. One fact, however, 
appears certain, that the action commenced when the llochc and 
frigates were, as stated in Sir John Warren’s letter, on the 
starboard tack.” Yet the following appears in the work of a con- 
temporary : In which (the admirars letter) wc are told, that 
the enemy bore down and formed a line on the starboard tack, 
&c. ; but this is certainly incorrect. By a sketch from the hand 
of one of the best witnesses now living (Nov. 1 822), Plate XXIII. 
has been formed ; by which it appears that, although the ene- 
my’s squadron was considerably to windward of the flagship, it 
w^ very little so of the Robust, Magnanime, and Amelia, which 
ships, on the morning of the 12th of October, discovered the 
enemy as given in the figure, on the larboard tack. The Robust 
and frigates brought the Hoche and others to action on the lar- 
board side and to windward of them ; and the action was nearly 
over before the Canada and Foudroyant, from being so far to 
leeward, could render any assistance.”t In answer to this, there 
is, besides the statement in the official letter, a pair of large en- 
gravings, dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, and purporting to 
be taken from drawings by a marine officer present in'Yhe battle, 
in which the French snips are placed on the starboard tack; but 
in which (proh pudor !) the officer’s own ship, the Canada, is 
brought where she never was able to get, into the thick of the 
fire. Another officer who participated in the action, in answer 

* Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome x., p. 41 1. 

f Ekins’g Naval Battle^ p. 261. 
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to oar inquires on the subject, has expressly stated, tliat the ships 
were on the starboard tack. But what will Admiral Ekins’s 
** best witnesses now living,” say to the following extracts from 
a respectable French account of the action ? Le vent 4tait au 
N.-O., et la division franqaise le recevait a tribord. L’escadie 
ennemie, en se pla^ant sous le vent, coupait la terre aux b&ti- 
mens fran^ais,” &c. Bientot le Robust, le Magnanime, et 
TAmelia Tengag^rent, le premier vaisseau ayant pris poste par 
son travers babord, et le Magnanime le canonnant en handle 
et en poupe.”* 

On taking the Hoche in tow, as she had been ordered by the 
Canada, the Robust steered for Lough-Swilly. On the 13th, at 
11 A.M. the latter ship^s fore topmast, owing to the injuries it 
had received in the action, fell over the side. At 1 h. 30 m. P. M., 
a squall carried away the wounded fore and mainmasts of the 
prize ; and at 9 r. m., the tow-rope breaking, the Hoche went 
adrift. A stormy night ensued, and the latter was with difficulty 
kept afloat. In this emergency all national prejudices were laid 
aside, and the French united their exertions with the English in. 
pumping, and performing the other duties of the ship ; and, con- 
sidering how numerous the former were to the latter, there can- 
not be a doubt that the French crew and soldiers were principally 
instrumental in saving the prize. To us it certainly appears un- 
accountable, that one crippled ship should have been sent to 
conduct home another; and that too, at so stormy a season of 
the year. On the 15th the Doris frigate fortunately joined the 
Robust, and took the Hoche in tow. We will now leave the 
three ships directing their course for Lough-Swilly, while we see 
what is become of the other ships of the two squadrons. 

The Magnanime and Amelia were staying by the Coquille 
and Embuscade, and the Ethalion by the Bellone. The Anson, 
especially since her action with the retreating frigates, had 
enouiih to do to take care of herself. The Canada, Foudroyant, 
and Melainpus, meanwhile, were chasing the hve frigates making 
off to leeward. At 9 p. m. the Canada got sight of one of the 
frigates, the Romaine, standing into Donegal bay, and at 10 h. 
30 m. 1*. M. was only one mile to the nc vthward of her. Soon 
after this the breeze fell, and* the Canada lost ground in the 
chase. At 11 p. m., getting very near to the land, the British 
74 shortened sail and hliuied to the wind. About this lime the 
Melampus two other of the French frigates, the Immorta- 
lity and Resolue, bear up towards thu land, and got a glimpse 
also of the Loire and Semillante, hauling their wind to the 
westward. 

On the 13th, at daybreak, the wind then at about west-south- 
west, the Canada and Foudroyant were close together, the 
Melampus to leeward, the Anson about nine miles off in the 
north-north-east, and the Loire and Semillante (the former 

* Victoircs et Conquetes, tome z., p» 406. 
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somewhat disabled) nearly hall-down to the westward. Having 
made the signal that she had intelligence. to communicate, the 
Melatnpus was ordered within hail of the Canada. AtSh. 
30 m. A. M. the two ships having approached each other, Captain 
Moore acquainted Sir John ^arren with the course steered by 
two of the French frigates: whereupon the Melampus was 
directed to proceed to Donegal bay, in search of the frigate 
which the Canada had herself seen standing in towards that 
part of the land. 

The Melampus, accordingly, made all sail to the south-east ; 
but, tht wind coming off the land, and blowing fresh, it was not 
until llh. 30 m. p. M., that she got well in with St.-JolmV( 
point. At this moment, while the Melampus, on account of 
the gale then beginning to blow, was shortening sail, two large 
ships made their appearance at no great distance from her, one 
on the weather bow, the other on the weather quarter. These 
were neither of them the Romaine of which she had been sent 
in chase, but the Imniortalite and Resolue, running before the 
wind out of St.-John’s bay, where they had been lying at an 
anchor under English colours. By the time the Melampus had 
made sail in chase, the two French frigates had passed to lee- 
ward of her, and, owing to the excessive darkness of the night, 
bad at that moment lost sight of each other. The nearest fri- 
gate to the Melampus was the Resolue ; and it would not be 
doing justice to Captain Bargeau, his officers, and crew, were 
we to omit to mention some facts that have recently come to 
our knowledge. The Resolue was one of the old class of 
French 36-gun frigates, fitted with hanging ports to her main 
deck; aiid at the commencement of the gale, her 12-pounders 
were run in and double breeched, and the ports shut anti barred, 
to meet the coming storm. That done, the frigate weighed, as 
already stated, in company with her consort. 

In this comparatively defenceless state was the Resolue, wl^n 
she descried the Melampus coming up astern. The French 
officer of the watch told Captain Bargeau, that the Immortality 
wanted to speak him. The Resolue accordingly shortened sail, 
and, at about 1 a. m. on the 14th, was hailed by the Melampus, 
then running at the rate of about ten knots an hour, and ordered 
to bring to. As, instead of that, the Resolue, who had now dis- 
covered her mistake, attempted to haul athwart the hawse of tha 
Melampus, the latter opened her fire ; and, at the same moment, 
the British officers and crew beard the drum on board the 
French frigate beat to quarters. To the last two of three broads 
sides of five that were discharged into her, the Resolue returned 
a feeble fire from her quarterdeck guns, and then surrendered. 

That the guns of the Melampus, during the nine or ten 
minutes they had been at work, had been most ably handled, is 
clear from the following account of her opponent‘‘s damage and 
loss : The Resolue had her main yard shot away, and her main 
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topmast and mizenmast shot through, and was so badly struck 
in the hull, that she made four feet water an hour, until the Me- 
lampus, ten days afterwards got her into the Clyde. This leak, 
f however, appears, from what has elsewhere been stated, to have 
existed before. Her loss, out of a crew, including troops, of 
600 men and boys, amounted to ten men killed and several 
wounded. Having had scarcely a roTO cut and not a man hurt^ 
as soon as Captain Moore had sent Lieutenant John Price and 
21 seamen on board the prize, and had removed a portion of the 
numerous French prisoners, the Melampus was ready for the 
R6solue’s consort, had Captain Legrand been disposed, oft'ather, 
from the distance and position of the Immortality, been enabled, 
to try his luck in the chances of war. However, as the latter, 
being a new frigate, possessed none of the inconveniences of the 
old manner of construction, and was, moreover, of double the 
Rysolue’s force, it was better perhaps for the Melampus, excel- 
lently manned and appointed as she was, that the Immortality 
did not molest her. 

Deceived by the English accounts, deceived by the French 
accounts, we formerly joined in censuring both Captain BargeAi 
, and Captain Legrand ; the one for not having defended his 8hip> 
the other for not having made an effort to save his consort from 
capture. Had Captain Moore's letter been, as a contemporary 
calls it, a clear and compact narrative, we should have had 
no excuse to offer for having spoken so slightingly of two brave 
officers. We have not obtained our information from either of 
the French caplains, or from any of their countrymen, but from* 
a British eyewitness of the transaction, an officer of the Melam- 
pus herself. Indeed we have generally found the officers of the 
British navy more ready to do justice to their enemies, than 
those gentlemen on shore who undertake to blazon their exploits ; 
and yet all the mistatements and boastings of the latter, by the 
opposite nation at least (and there it is where , the principal mis- 
cnief lies), are usually laid to the charge of the former. A French 
writer, who, for lack of information, omits to tell his readers why 
the Rysolue made no defence, or why the Immortalite was un- 
able to render her any assistance, hopes to gratify them by the 
sneering remark, that the Melampus closed with the Resolue 
because she was the weaker ship, ^^s'attacha k la premiere, 
comme la plus faible.”^ We have no doubt that both Captains 
JBargeau and Legrand, if questioned, would have expressed it as 
their opinion, that Captain Moore, had he been permitted a 
choice, would not have hesitated an instant in selecting for his 
opponehi/flie Immortality. 

^ Of ^Commodore Bompart’s eight frigates, we have already 
of four, the Embuscade, Coquille, Bellone, and R^ 

Birentoa, voL ii., p. 866. 
f tidoires et Oe^a^MliVme x., p. 418. 
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solue. A fifths the Loire, had her career first partially, then 
conclusively, interrupted by the keen vigilance of British 
cruisers. On the 16th of October, at 8 a. m., the British 38-guu ^ 
frigate Revolutionnaire, Captain Thomas Twysden, and 

e )under 32-gun frigate Mermaid, Captain James Newman 
ewman (senior officer), accompanied by the 18-gun brig-sloop 
Kangaroo, Captain Edward Brace, being near Black-Sod bay on 
the north-west coast of Ireland, discovered two large sail bearing 
north. The latter were soon made out to be enemy's frigates, 
and the British frigates proceeded in chase. At its commence- 
ment the two strangers, which were, as may be conjectured, the 
Loire and S^millante, kept their wind, but, shortly afterwards, 
edged away gradually ; so that, by evening, both the pursued 
and the pursuers were going right before the wind, with all sail 
set. The two French frigates then signalled and apparently 
spoke each other, and immediately afterwards steered separate 
courses. The Revolutionnaire now chased one; and the Mer- 
maid, followed by the Kangaroo, far astern, the other. At 7 
p. M., owing to the thick and squally weather, the two British 
frigates lost sight of each other, and soon afterwards of their 
respective chases. Captain Twysden saw his game no more., 
Captain Newman, as we shall presently see, was more fortunate. 
The Mermaid, on her enemy disappearing, hauled to the wind, 
on the larboard tack (the wind north by east), and was soon 
rejoined by the Kangaroo. 

On the following morning, the 16th, at daylight, the French 
frigate was again seen and pursued by the Mermaid and Kan- 
garoo. At 3 P.M. the Kangaroo, whose force was sixteen 32- 
pounder carronades and two long sixes, came up with and en- 
gaged the Loire, for such she was, in a most gallant maimer ; 
until, indeed, the brig had her fore topmast shot away, and 
foremast wounded, by the frigate's stern-chasers. The Kangaroo 
was then compelled to drop astern. ♦ 

The Mermaid continued the pursuit, and.kept the enemy in 
view during the night. At daybreak on the 17lh the Loire, 
observing the Mermaid to be alone, evinced, by shortening sail, 
an inclination to engage ; nor was the latter disposed to balk 
captam Segond’s wishes. Accordingly, at about 6 h. 45 m. a. m., 
both »diips steering north-east, which was nearly before the wind, 
the action commenced, and soon became very animated on both 
sides. An early attempt, on the part of the Loire, to board the 
Mermaid, was frustrated by Lieutenant Michael Halliday's 
judicious management of the latter's helm. Shortfy afterwards 
the Mermaid, who had stationed herself on the Loire's starboard 
bow, taking advantage of a sudden shift of wind from.west- 
south^^west to south-south-west, was enabled to gall the latter 
considerably, without receiving much damage. 

In a little while, from repeatedly bearing aw^ay and luffing up, 
the Mermaid closed with her opponent to within pistol-shot ; 
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^hen, the fall of the Loire’s fore topmast and cross-jack yard 
fl^ve proofs of the Mermaid’s deliberate and well-directed fire. 
, The fire from the great guns of the Loire had now evidently 
'-^slackened, but that from her musketry, conspicuous at every 
part of the ship, was unremittingly kept up. At 9h. 15 m. a.m. 
the Loire's maintopsail yard came down, and Captain Newman 
gave instant orders to run athwart her hawse and rake her. Just 
as she was about to execute this manoeuvre, the Mermaid lost 
her mizenmast by the board, its wreck totally disabling the 
xjabin and quarterdeck guns. Scarcely was the wreck of the 
mizenmast cleared, and the stern blown out, in order, ndw that 
the ship had unavoidably fallen otf, to fire the stern-chasera, 
when the main topmast came down. By this time the Mermaid’s 
stays, backstays, shrouds, tacks, sheets, halyards, sails, spars, 
and boats were all cut to pieces or shot away ; and, from the 
number of dangerous shot received in the hull, the ship made a 
deal of water. The main yard hung only by a part of the chain 
with which it was slung, the mainmast had received nine shots 
in its head, and both that and the foremast appeared likely every 
instant to fall. Two of the guns, likewise, w^ere completely dis- 
abled. In this crippled condition, the Mermaid could do no 
otherwise than discontinue the action. The Loire, apparently 
not much less disabled than the Mermaid, nor seemingly more 
inclined to renew the engagement, put before the wind, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Although her established compliment was 212, the Mermaid 
had on board, when this long and spirited action commenced, 
only 208 men and boys. Of these she lost, exclusive of the 
carpenter, who, while busy in stopping a shot-hole outside, was 
swept away by the wreck of the main topmast and drowned, 
three killed, and thirteen wounded, three of the latter dan- 
gerously. The loss sustained by the Loire, out of a complement, 
iiicluding soldiers, of 624 men, is of course left to conjecture ; 
but, from the excellent position maintained so long by the 
Mermaid, the crowded state of the Loire’s decks, and her finally 
abandoning the field to an adversary of little more than half her 
size and strength (the Mermaijl’s guns were 32 twelves and 
sixes and eight 24-pounder carronades, the Loire’s the same as 
No. 6 in the table at p, 64 of vol. i., with two additional 36- 
pounder carronades), the amount of both killed and wounded 
must have been considerable. Indeed it was represented that, 
towards the close of the action, the Loire’s people were seen from 
the Mermaid to throw the killed overboard in great numbers. 

Those who are of opinion that, in a statement of comparative 
force,, the French troops ought to be included, can add them, 
their number having already been stated ; but, when the equi- 
vocal aid to be derived from their musketry (see what slight 
dfect it produced on the Mermaid’s crew), is contrasted with the 
certain disadvkntag^iibcruing fvom the room which they and 
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their baggage occupy, it is considered the fairer mode to confine 
the estimate to that number of men, the regular complement, 
which was originally fixed for and put on board the ship, as. 
well to manage her sails, as to fight her guns, great and smallr' 
It is a fact, too, worth noticing, that the increased slaughter, 
which invariably attends increased numbers stowed in a small 
compass, has often a very discouraging effect upon the survivors 
of the crew. The panic may linger a while among the landmen 
and passengers, but its proverbially infectious nature will soon 
set it spreading. Where ships get foul, and boarding attempts 
are made, then it is that increased numbers carry their weight ; 
and a case of that sort may merit to be an exception. With 
this remark, we present the following as the 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns . 

Crew 

Size 



MERMAID. 

LOIRE. 

No. 

20 

23 

Ihs. 

252 

442 

No. 

208 

330 

tons 

G93 

1100 


This would, indeed, have been a victory for the little Mermaid ; 
but her inferiority of force, not a want of courage in her crew 
(of that they had given proofs in a previous contest with a French 
frigate of the Loire's class*), forbad such a consummation. It 
was not merely for her gallantry in attacking such an antagonist 
as the Loire, that the Mermaid deserved credit, but for the skil- 
fulness of her crew in pointing their guns. For, although the 
French work to which we are referring, contains no enumeration 
of the French frigate’s loss of men, the following account of her 
damages will show to what a state the shot of the Mermaid, 
described, in part palliation, as une fregate de sa force,” had 
reduced the Loire. 

Ce beau combat ctait le quatrieme que la Loire avait eu a 
soutenir depuis cinq jours, et quoiqu’ellc fut sortie avec gloire 
de toiites ces affaires, elle etait riMduite ii I’etat le plus deplorable. 
Ellr ne possedait plus que ses deux basses voiles cn lambeaux, 
et M etait impossible d’en etablir d’autres. Iln’y avait plus J bord 
ni l*ois, ni cordages, pour essayer d’installer des m&ts superieurs ; 
li*s bas m&ts eux-memes, cribles de boulets, mena^ient de tom- 
ber. Tout ce que le capitaine put faire pour reparer sa fr%ate, 
fut de boucher le mieux possible les trous des boulets re^us a la 
dottaison, de jumeller ses bas mats, et de bosser les ralingues 
des basses voiles, qui 6taient couples en plusieurs endroits. Dans 
cette triste situation, e’eut un miracle que la Loire put at- 
teindre un port de France. ”t • 

We were at first a little puzzled to make out the four com- 
bats, which the Loire had so "gloriously” sustained. They 

• See voL i., p. 340. f Victoircs et Conqudtes, tome x., p. 420. 
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were, however, as follows : that fought in line with the Hoche, 
that between the Loire and four other frigates with the disa- 
,bled Anson, that between the Loire and Kangaroo (we suppose 
^his must be meant), and that with the Mermaid alone. That 
the heavy fire, which the Loire opened upon the latter, did not 
sink her appears, by the following remark, to have surprised the 
French themselves. L'avantage n^etait pas pour les canon- 
niers de la Loire, qui, faute d’adresse, ou, ce qui est plus 
croyable, par trop de precipitation, n'ajustaient pas aussi bien 
leurs coups que les Anglais.’'* Yet, why the Loire, with her 
decided superiority of force and the subsequent fall of her oppo- 
nent's mizenmast, did not push the contest to an issue, is no- 
where explained ; not even in an account which, by its minute- 
ness in other respects, as clearly proves that it was drawn up 
on board the Loire, as that, from among the troops in his ship, 
or from somewhere else, rexccllent manccuvrier le capitaine 
Segond” had provided himself with a still more excellent 
trumpeter. 

Scarcely had the Mermaid's crew time to knot the remaining 
shrouds, and get their ship a little jnto order, before there came 
on a violent gale of wind. The men had just furled the fore 
topsail, when the remains of the mainsail blew away ; and, in 
the act of hauling up the foresail, the foremast, fore topmast, 
fore yard, and foretopsail yard, all fell in-board on the forecastle. 
Constant fatigue was now endured by the crew, in refitting, 
pumping, and clearing the wreck ; and the ship, under a bare 
pole, the mainmast, scudded before the wind in a dreadful sea, 
rendered ten times more alarming by the open state of the 
cabin, from the cause already explained. At length, on the 
19th, the Mermiiid was fortunate enough to get into Lough- 
Swilly. Fortunate, indeed, it was, as the bread had all been 
destroyed by a shot-hole leak in the bread-room, and the 
ship, having been eight weeks at sea, had only 12 tuns of 
water left. 

The Loiip had only escaped from one antagonist to fall into 
the hands of another. At daylight on the 18th, the very day 
succeeding that on which she had been so ruiighly handled by 
the Mermaid, the Loire unexpectealy found herself to leeward 
of a ship of more than double the size of her former antagonist. 
The Loire, at this time, lay without her fore and main topmasts; 
the one having been shot away by the Mermaid, and the other, 
as Captain Newman had conceived would be the case, having 
fallen over the* top in the course of the ensuing night. The 
ship to windward, which was the 44-gun frigate Anson, Captain 
Philip Charles Durham, had lost her mizenmast, main yard, and 
main cross-trees ; and, in her previous action with the Loire and 
her four companions, had had her bowsprit and fore yard shot 


* Yietoires el^Bonquetes, tome x., p. 418. 
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through in several places. The Anson had also received con. 
siderable injury in tier fore and main masts. I'hus were the two 
ships about equally balanced in point of disabilities : if there , 
was a difference in this respect, it was in favour of the Anson 
but there was a third party present, who, although apparently 
very insignificant, was not to be overlooked or despised. On 
the preceding night the Anson had fallen in with the Kangaroo, 
and Captain Durham, thinking the latter’s services might be 
useful in the Anson’s disabled state, ordered Captain Brace to 
keep company. The Kangaroo, since her disaster of the morn- 
ing of the 16th, had, with creditable alacrity, refitted herself 
with a new fore topmast ; and at 8 h. 30 m. a. m. on this day, 
which was as soon as the strange sail was discovered by her, 
then far to windward of the Auson, got up her topgallantmasts, 
and made sail in chase. 

The Anson, from her leeward position, in reference to the 
Kangaroo, was of course first up with the Loire ; and at about 
10 h. 30 m. A. M. the cannonading commenced between the two 
^ships. At 11 h. 45 m. a.m. while the Loire and Anson lay 
mutually disabled, the latter with her head in a line with the 
former^s stem, the Kangaroo *bore down, and received a shot 
from the Loire, accompanied by several volleys, of musketry. 
To this the brig immediately replied by a broadside. Shortly 
afterwards the Loire’s mizenmast came down, and with it her 
colours. These the French ship, having six feet water in the 
hold, and being reduced to an utterly defenceless state by the 
Mermaid and Anson’s shot,* did not attempt to rehoist. As 
soon, therefore, as she was hailed for that purpose, the Loire 
surrendered, and was taken possession of by a boat from the 
Kangaroo. ^ 

Out of her complement of 327 men and boys, ine Anson had 
one quartermaster and one seaman killed, her first lieutenant of 
marines (William Abell), two midshipmen (William Robilliard 
and Francis R. Payler), eight seamen, and two marines wounded ; 
total, two killed and 13 wounded. The Kangaroo, whpse com- 
plement was 120 men and boys, escaped without any loss. The 
Loire’s loss, according to the French account, amounted to 46 
men killed and 71 wounded. Her total number of sailors and 
soldiers, at the commencement of the action, is stated in Captain 
Durham’s letter at 664 ; but her officers, when examined in the 
prize-court, deposed to 624. A great part of the difference is 
probably to be accounted for by the Loire’s loss in her two 
previous actions. If so, as only five men are admitted to 
have been killed on board the Loire in her fimt action, a 
great many more must have been killed in her action with the 
Mermaid. 

The Anson and Loire, in point of relative force, had they 
each met in a perfect state, would have been similarly matched 
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to the Indefatigable and Virginie.* Whatever chance of suc- 
cess, therefore, the Loire may have had with the Mermaid, she 
^ had very little with the Anson, and none whatever with the 
^Anson and Kangaroo united. The undoubted braveiy, which 
Captain Segond, his officers, and crew displayed in this contest 
afibrds a tolerable proof, that the Loire would not have quitted 
her former antagonist, had not her injuries by the Mermaid’s 
shot been of the most serious kind. 

The Loire had on board a brass field-piece, with the necessary 
apparatus and stores, clothing complete for 3000 men, 1020 
muskets, 200 sabres, 350 pouches, and 25 cases of musket-ball 
cartridges, evidently to serve for equipping the recruits expected 
among the Irish malecontents. Leaving the prize in tow of the 
Kangaroo, and attended by the Anson, we shall proceed to show 
which was the next of Commodore Bompart’s frigates, that was 
successfully intercepted on her return to a French port. 

On the 20th of October, at 8 a. m., in latitude 48° 23' north, 
and longitude 7° west, the British 38-gun frigate Fisgard, Cap- 
tain Thomas Byam Martin, while standing on the larboard tack^ 
with the wind at west-south-west, saw a strange sail due west, 
on the opposite tack, steering free. At 8 h. 45 m. A. M. the 
Fisgard tacked in chase, and gained on the stranger ;^who was 
no other than the Immortalite, pursuing her course to Brest, 
and which port, but for this to her unlucky encounter, she would 
very soon have reached. At 11 A. M. the Immortalite hoisted 
French* colours, and commenced firing her stern-chasers. At 
11 h. 30 m. A. M. the Fisgard Iwisted English colours, and 
opened a fire in return with her bow-guns, still, with a fine 
moderate breeze on the quarter, coming up with the object of 
her pursuit. ^ 

At half-past noon the Fisgard got close alongside her oppo- 
nent, and a spirited action commenced. So eflectual, however, 
was the Immortalite’s fire, that, in 25 minutes, the Fisgard was 
rendered quite ungovernable, having her bowlines, braces, top- 
sail-ties, back-stays, and the whole of her running rigging, cut 
to pieces. The Fisgard, in consequence, dropped astern ; and 
the Immortalite, profiting by the occa ion, crowded sail to 
escape. At 1 h. 30 m. p. m., by the active exertions of her crew, 
the Fisgard was again alongside her opponent ; and a cannonade 
now commenced, more ibrious than the first. At the end of 
half an hour the. Fisgard had received some shots so low in the 
hull, as to have six leet water in the hold. Still her resolute 
crew pemeveVed; and at 3 p. m., after nearly an hour and a half’s 
close engagement, the Immortalite, then nearly in a sinking 
state from the Fisgard’s shot, and having her mizenmast gone 
close ito the deck, and her fore and mam masts, and all her 
other sparsi as well as rigging and sails, much cut; and having. 


Seevol. L, p. 825. 
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besides^ lost her captain and first lieutenant^ hauled down her 
colours. 

The Fugard had her masts, ^i^d sails a good deal in- 

jured, and was struck so low in the hull by some of the 
Immortality’s 24-pound shot, as to oblige her to keep one pump 
constantly going. Her loss out of a crew of 281 men and boys,, 
and who, the more to their credit, were quite a young ship’s 
company, amounted to 10 seamen killed, one lieutenant of 
marines (Mark A. Gerrard), 23 seamen and two marines wounded. 
The Immortality, out of a crew, including soldier-passengers, of 
580 (in which number both Captain Martin and the French 
officers agree), lost, including her brave commander and first 
lieutenant, also a general of the army (Monge), and seven other 
naval and military officers, 54 officers, seamen, and soldiers 
killed, and 61 wounded. 

The Fisgard mounted 46 guns, the same as those of the 
Revolutionnaire, described at vol. i., p. 322. The Immortalite^ 
as a French frigate, was of a class by herself. It is probable 
'^hat she was intended, while building, to carry 26 long 18- 
pounders ; but the Immortahte was afterwards constructed with 
one port less of a side, and fitted with 24 long French 24- 
pounders,^ making, with 14 long 8-pounderB and four brass 
36-pounder carronades on her quarterdeck and forecastle, a 
total of 42 guns. In comparing the force of these ships, we 
shall, for the reason given at a former page, not reckon the 
troops that were on board the French frigate. * 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OP THE COMBATANTS. 





riSOARD. 

IMMOETALITE. 

Broadside-guns 


J No. 

2a 

. 21 


y ) ib-s. 

425 

450 

Crew 


No. 

284 

330 

Size 


... tons. 

1182 

1010 


Here we come again, after a long interval, to a w( 
matched pair of combatants ; an action ably contested on both 
sides, doing credit to the vanquished as well as to the victor. No 
obtrusive vessel became a spectator of, much less a participator 
in, thr long and arduous struggle. Considering the numerous 
cruisers, British in particular, that are usually roaming about 
the chops of the Channel, a fair single combat, from first to last, 
is rare, and therefore deserves to be prized, 
f This h the proper place to notice a paragraph that appeared in 
the Moniteur of the 27th of November, 1798: ^Lorsque le 
capkaine Xegrand a abandonny la fregate anglaise, apres I’avoir 
mise hors d’Sat de le poursuivre, il etait chasse par trois*vais- 
seauE, tons k sa vue.” There is always a ready way of con- 
futing assertions like these. Had any British ship of war, 
much less three ships of the line,” *hove in sight during the 
chase or at the capture of the Immortahte, she would have been 
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entitled to a share of the prize-money ; whereas it stands record- 
ed^ that no other ship than the Fisgard received, or claimed to 
• receive, a doit of it. Moreover, as placing the matter beyondUdl 
doubt, the French oflScers, in the customary certificate to enable 
the captors to get their head-mon^, made not the slightest 
allusion to any other ship than the Fisgard. ^ 

The whole of the seven prices, after the most shattered^of them 
had put into port by the way, reached Plymouth. The Hoche 
was newly named the Donegal, after the bay near to which she 
had been captured. She war a fine ship of 1901 tons, and long 

{ )roved a serviceable cruiser. The Hmbuscade was also a fine 
title frigate of 916 tons, and under the name of. Seine (the 
Ambuscade being a name that, after the middle of December, 
excited in England no very pleasant recollections), was long 
attached to the 12-pounder 36-gun class. The Coquille, a 
a similar frigate to tne Embuscade, on the 14th of December, 
while lying at anchor in Hamoaze, and just aftef she had been 
surveyed preparatoiy to her purchase by the government, caught 
fire and blew up : by which accident, three midshipmen, seven 
seamen, and three women unfortunately perished. * The Bellone 
and Resolue were frigates of a smaller class than either of the 
preceding ; the one measuring 888|. and the other 877 tons : 
both were purchased into the navy, but, being old and worn out, 
never afterwards went to sea. The Loire, on the other hand, was 
a fine new frigate, and had recently been presented to the French 
government by the city of Nantes. The Immortalite was also a 
fine frigate, but less than the Loire, by about 90 tons ; and 
therefore very far from being, as a contempomry represents her, 
** one of the largest frigates that had fallen into our hands.”^ 
Not being considered capable of carrying to advantage a battery 
of 24-pounders (of which heavy guns, however, that same writer 
had assigned her twenty-eight,” instead of twenty-four), the 
Immortalite was fitted with twenty-six 1 8-pouiiders ; and that 
was giving her one gun more of a side than she could fairly use 
upon her broadside. 

We must not forget to mention, that the thanks of both houses 
of parliament were subsequenthf voted to commodore Sir John 
Borlase Warren, and the captains, officers, and men under his 
command, for the successful issue of the action, or actions 
rather, with the Hoche and her squadron ; not, certainly for any 
extraordinary exertions that were either required or made use of, 
in achieving the victory, but because of the evil consequences 
which it* in all probability averted from the sister-kingdom. 
Lieutenants William James Turquand, first of the Canada, and, 
aftena while, David Colby, first of the Robust, were made com- 
manders; as was also, for her capture of the Immortalite, the 
J^sgai:d’s#Tst lieutenant, John Surman Carden. 

The dashing manner, in which the Robust went into action, 
*^>i®rentOD, voL ii., p. 867. ^ 
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expected iRMR the captain 
of^eLalo^ in November, 1793 j ako we aheold have been 
beilKr i^meed witb Sie Jbha WanaB'a letter, iipmrfisct aa it is w 
many respeeta^ it ooatained a moie pa^c^i^ notice (d't^ 
(ooDuMonagfi the kcrartfe-^joai^ distaoMM o£ |he . Canada a^;. 
FoudtoTabt, some haaaiboagfatoN; important services of Captain^ 
Thembmov^'; ^ . 

Very -great credit was also due to Captain Coontees, for Ida 
zeal and- pmsevcrance in keeping ^ht.of the Frenob squadron ; 
whichfdud it not bemi so well walked by the Ethalion and her • 
consorts, would have been on die coast of Irdand nearly a fort- 
night eariier. than it was. In that case M. Bompart would 
probaUy ha^ disembarked his Noops widiout molestation, and 
might,'with his squadron have got safe back to t French port. 
In his official account of the capture of the Bellone, Captain 
Countess spealb in the highest terms of the first lieutenant of 
the EtbalioD,‘lkfr. George S^er; and the latter, upon whom 
the greater part of the activefluty of keeping sight of the French 
squadron must decessarily have devolved, was, in consequence, 
niade a comnlander. 

We must be permitted to make one more remark before we 
quit this action. The nobje behaviour of the French prisoners 
on board the Hoche and Coquille (for she, also, was mainly 
preserved by their exertions) ought to have obtained for them, after 
they werd landed in England, some abatement of the hardships 
usually imposed upon prisoners of war. This would be bolding 
out eneouragement to men so circumstanced; particularly in 
cases where their numbers, as in the instances of both the 74 
and the frigate, mij^ht otherwise be too formidable to be coerced 
into subjection. Upon national considerations, even this ought 
never to b»overlooked. 

It still remains to be shown, what became of the three un- 
captured vessels of Commodore Bompait’s squadron. The 
Romaine having anchored, under English colours, six or seven 
miles from the spot at which the Immortality and Rysolue had 
brought up, made pmparations for disembarking her troops. A 
communication with tne shore, however, soon cooled the zeal cf 
^e latter; and the soldiers were not so tired of the sea, or so 
akirmed at tbe perils both of weather and capture to be encoun- 
tered in crossing it, but that they preferred even that risk to the 
certain fate that wwaited them if they attempted to land. The 
Romaine, accordingly, weighed and stood off fix>m the Irish 
coast, and, overtakuq; the Bicbe on the passage, Snahored on 
the 23d tff October in the road of Brest. About the same time,, 
also, the Symillante managed to get into Lorient. , 

The very day that sealed the fate of the Hoche, saw another 
expedition quit a port of France for. the same destination. Cmn- 
modore Savary, wiffi the same four frigates with which he had 
TOL. n, M 
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Elide the former trip, oamely, the Concorde, MSd^e, Ennol^ 
•sd V^nus, haring on beard a small quantity of trriqfu^ sailed 
Rochefort, in order to see what bad become both Gemr 
modore Bompart’s squadron, which bad now bpen out 26 dayi^ 
and of Oeneirn Humoart’s army, which had been landed in ue» 
land since more than two months. On the 27th Cesninodore 
Savary had the good fortunq^to arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Kiilala bay, the scene of his former success. Here the commo* 
dore soon learnt the &te of both the French army and the Frendi 
. squadron ; and, fearing it ndgbt be bis tim next, pub .to sea 
again the same afternoon, and steered straight for Franoe with 
the melancholy news. 

On the 28th, at about 7 A. M., the weather nearly calm, these 
four French frigates were discovered in the south-east quarter, 
bot far from the Stags of Broadhaven, by the British 8{)*gua 
ship Cmsar, Captain Sir James Sausaarez, 74-gusi drip Terrible, 
Captain Sir Richard Bickertou, Bart., and 98-gun fiigate 
Melpomene, Captain Sir Charles Bamilton ; and, as soon as the 
breeze would permit, were chased under all saih' At 8 r. M. the 
wind veered to the south-west At 6 p. m. tbbfour Freneh 
frigates, then on a line in the larboard tack, were passed to 
windward by the Terrible, end between her and them sevend 
shots were exchanged, one of which struck the 74’s mizenmast, 
and obliged her instantly to fish it The Terrible then wore alUar 
the rearmost of the frigates, and bore away in pursuit to the 
north-north-west Shortly afterwards the French frigates opened, 
in passing, a raking fire upon the Cmsar, but at too great a dis- 
tance to produce any effect ; and, for that reason, the latter did 
not return it. At 11 p. m., just as she was fast coming up wi& 
the stemmost French frigate, the wind, having considerably 
freshened, carried away the Cssar’s fore topmast and mri" top- 
gallantmast ; and this was not all, for the wreck demolished 
the foresail. At 1 1 h. 15 m. p. u., in consequence of this acci- 
dent, the Terrible and Melpomene passed tiie Csasar in the 
chase. 

On the 29th, at 1 a. v., the Caesar, was entirriy lost sight of 
by her two consorts; and at 8 a.h. the emtiny’s squadron wasdiw- 
tant from these about two lei^es in tiie north-west At noon, 
owing chiefly, as it would appear, to the bad sailing of the V^oiui, 
Melpomene, who rms at soma distaoee aheadof the 74, got 
within two or three miles of the former, JU>4he only means of 
averting the consequences likely to rusult &Dm netardation 
.of the iN|andron, Commodore Savary made tite signd for has 
.ftigates separate. On this the Conemrde bended dose to the 
win^ (still at south-west) on the larboard tack, tile MMSejutd 
FjrandUae kept, as before, about four points free on the same 
tgdk, abi .the yrious put directly hefoea it The Mdpomdne 
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ioimsdiataly hauled up for the Concorde, end the Terrible pur^ 
eued the two frigetee in the nOTth<weet*by west ; upon whom the 
74 mined so mu^, that si 4 pfM. she was only two miles asterft 
of them. At 7 p. M. the Terrible and Melpomene lost sight of 
each other. On the 30th, at daybreak, the 74 found herself etiU 
oalv two miles distant foom one of the frigates in the north.-wes^ 
ana soon afterwards passed several guO'Carrii^s, aUo two 
horses, which had been thrown overboard by the ^neh frigate. 
It is doubtful whether or not this would hare saved her, if at d 
F. N. a nolent and unexpected squall of wind from the south-east 
had not carried away the Terrible’s fore and main topsailyards, 
and the topgallant ones also. There was now no alternative; 
and the Terrible, accordingly, left off chase and hauled her wind 
to the southward and westward. M. Savary was afterwards 
so fortunate as to reassemble all four of his frigates, and with 
them to roKsnter Rochefort on the 22d day of his departure 
from it. ' 

This was the last of four expeditions, which the French sent 
from their jrarts to assist the malecontcnts of Ireland. The first, 
or that of DeChmber, 1796, was scattered and discomfited by the 
weather. The second, under the same Commodore Savary whose 
fortunate escape we have just done detailing, succeeded, in 
August of the present year, in disembarking a body of men, but 
it was only for the survivors of them to yield up their arms in 
September. The third ended in the capture of the Hochc and 
her companions ; and the fourth, rendered unavailable by the 
ftulure of the second and third, returned to port as it went. 

During the last two months of the year, the Brest fleet re- 
mained as stationary as it had done during the first ten. In the 
attention we are about to bestow upon the fleet of Toulon, we 
may perhaps develop the principal cause of this forced inactivity 
of a fleet, which, with a proper application of its numbers and 
strength, might have done incalculable mischief to an enemy. 

We must not, however, quit the Channel without mentioning, 
that, among the fruits of four years’ hard flgbljng, was the 
aasembling, in France, of 2800 English, and in England of up- 
wards of 30,000 French prisoners. Since the month of January 
the two nations had agreed that each should maintain their own 
piiapimra ; that, for that purpose, an agent should reside in each 
country, and have the benefit of its market; and that the 
prisoners, instead of being scattered over the country, should he 
confined in three or four places of general rendezvous. Agree- 
ably to this arrangement, the French prisoners wereto oetonfined 
nowherebnt at Fortsmouth, Plymouth, Norman-Cross, Diver- 
moj, Edinburgh, Chatham, and Stapleton. This was followed, 
Wards tire end of Bie year, by a second agreement, authorizing 
tim ipeiimocal tranaiaiKNon of cartel and settling the terms by 
which an eaehm^ of pnaoners was to he regulated, 
bt the cmnrsa m the yev the French 4iract9ry issued a d«wee 
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^iedaring that all persons, natives of, or originally belonging 
neutral countries, or countries in alliance with France, who inight 
, form a part of the crew of any of his Britannic majesty’s ships of 
war, or of any BritHh vessels, should be considered and treated 
M pirates. This savage order was met by a counter-declaration 
from the king of England, dated November 20, directing it to bO 
lugnified to the commissary for French prisoners in Gi^t Britain, 
that, if that decree should, in any instance, be carried into effect 
against any such persons, taken in any vessel or vessels the 
property oi his majesty, or of his subjects, and navigated under 
the British flag, it was the king’s determination to exercise the 
most rigorous retaliation against those subjects of thp French 
lopublic, whom the chance of war had then placed, or might 
thereafter place, at his majesty’s disposal. This had, in a great 
degree, the desired effect. 

With the view of ascertaining the precise object of the ru-^ 
moured preparations making at Toulon, the British admiralty 
had directed Earl St-Vincent to detach from the Mediterranean 
fleet a few ships under |Rear-admiral Sir Horatio Nelson ; who, 
having been allowed, after the Santa-Cruz aflair, to go to England 
for his health, had, on the 29th of April, returned to the fleet off 
Cadiz. On the 2d of May, Sir Horatio quitted the fleet in the 
Vanguard, and steered for the Mediterranean. The rear-admiral 
was to take with him two 74s lying at Gibraltar, and four fri- 
^ gates and a sloop cruising on that station. On the 4th the Van- 

S uard arrived at Gibraltar ; and on the 9th, having completed 
er water and provisions, sailed again, accompanied by the 
Alexander and Orion 74s, Emerald and Terpsichore frigates, 
and Bonne-Citoyenne sloop. 

On the 17th, when off Cape Side, the rear-admiral reedved 
information, through a captured privateer, that there were, in- 
cluding the ex-Venetian ships, 19 sail of the line in Toulon 
harbour; that 15 of them were ready for sea; and that Buona- 
parte, at the head of an immense body of troops, was expected 
soon to embark, but for what destination could not be ascer- 
tained. On the 19th the wind blew strpng^from the north-west. 
On the next day, the 20th, it^oderated, but, after dark, again 
blew. strong;, so strong, that on the 21st, at 1 h. 30m. a. m., 
wrhen about 25 leagues south of the Hy^res islands, the Van- 
guard’s main and mizen topmasts, in succession, went over thd 
side. In two hours afterwards the increased violence of the 
gale carried away the foremast, in three pieces, and spnmg the 
bowsprit in as many places. At daylight, by means of the rem- 
i^t;of ^spritsail, the Vanguard was enablMto wear. The 
iivjiF.^er .74s and the Emerald wore also^ and the four ships 
aoqdde4 before the wind. The Terpsichore, Bonne-Citoyenne, 
and a.pns^hip, continuefflying-to,'dnderbare poles, and thete^ 
fore parted compm^; as, during the bight, did the il^eTald. 

The rear«dihuilPlntended to steeT &t Oriitdn bay, island of 
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Sardinia ; but, in the crippled state of the Vanguard, that was 
found impracticable. The latter, therefore, bein|[ taken in tow 
by the Alexander, who, with the Orion, had received very little 
damage in the gale, the rear-admiral proceei^d to the Saidinian 
harbour of St,-Pietro ; where, at noon on the ^d, the three ships 
safely cast anchor. Here we will leave them awhile, to attend 
to what is going on in Tonlon. 

During the negotiations at Campo-Formio, in the summer of 
1797, General Buonaparte took away from the Ambrosian library 
at Milan, all the books he could find on subjects connected 
with the East ; and, on their being brought to Paris, marginal 
notes were discovered in every page that treated specially on 
Egypt: hence it has been inferred, that Buonaparte was, even at 
this time, ruminating upon the plan, in the attempted execution 
of which his military fame subsequently received so serious a 
check, and his moral character so fatal a stab. At all events, in 
the early months of the year 1798, he submitted the plan of a 
campaign in Egypt to the directory, and on the 5th of March, 
was appointed its commander-in-chief. “ Les ministres de la 
guerre, de la marine, at des finances,” proceeds the letter of ap- 
pointment, ** sont prcvenus de se conformer aux instructions c^ue 
vous leur transmettrez sur ce point important dont votre patno- 
tisme a le. secret, et dont le directoire ne pouvait pas mieux 
cdnfier le succ^s qu’^ votre g^nie et it votre amour pour la vraie 
gloire.” This flattering letter was signed by “ Lareveillfere-L5« 
paux. Merlin, et Barras."* i 

In the mean rime the most active preparations were making 
at Toulon, Marseille, Civita-Vecchia, Genoa, and Bastia ; parti- 
cularly at the first-named port, where an immense fleet of men- 
of-war and transports was getting ready, and whither troops 
were marching from all quarters of the republic. Buonaparte 
was to have quitted Paris on the night of tne 2lst of April ; but 
the last despatches from General Bernadotte, the republican 
ambassador at the court of Vienna, having excited in the French 
government some dread of a rupture with Austria, the conqueror 
of Italy was detained, to try the efiect of his influence with the 
Comte de Cobentzel, the emperor’s ambassador at Paris. By 
this, or some other means, the matter was made up ; and on the 
dd of May Buonaparte quitted Paris, and on the 8th arrived at 
Toulon. 

The expedition, now that it was complete, consisted of 13 sail 
of the line, eight frigates, two Venetian fids and six frigates, 
anned en flfite, two brigs, with cutters, avisos, and ^n-boats, 
in all 72 vessels of war ; exclusive, when those from the outports 
joined, of 400 sail of transports. Of this immense fleet the 
crews alone were computed at 10,000 men ; besides which uieie 
was a body of troops amounring to about 36,000 moi. The 


* Vietoites et CwquttM, tome is., p. 4. 
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commander-in-chief of this formidable armament was Baona* 

e irte, having under him, as his generals of division, KI6ber^ 
esaix, Regnier, Bon, Duqua, Menou, Vanbois, Domuy, and 
Dumas, besides lligenerals of brigade. The fleet was com«> 
manded by Vice-admiral Brueys, having under him Rear-admi- 
rals, Villeneuve, Blanquet, and Deeres, and, for his captain of 
fleet. Commodore Ganteaume. Tjie admiral had his flag on 
board the 120-gun ship Orient, as the ci-devant Sans-Culotte 
was now, in remrence to the object of the expedition appropri- 
ately named, and in her General Buonaparte embarked, accom- 
panied by the principal part of his suite. 

On the 19th of May, in the morning, the whole of this nu- 
merous fleet, except a portion of the transports, that were to join 
am the passage, got under way from Toulon road wiib a strong 
wind from the north-west, andf, ranning along the coast of Pro- 
vence, stopped off Genoa, to be joined by tlie division of trans- 
ports in tnat port ; then stood straight* across to Cape Corse, 
which was signalled on the 23d, at daybreak. The fleet re- 
mained in sight of the eastern coast of Corsica until the 30th and 
then stood leisurely along the island of Satdinia, in the expecta- 
tion of being joined by the convoy from Civita-Vecchia; which 
convoy, it was known, had left that port on the 28th* 

On the 3d of June, Buonaparte received intelligence, that 
three English ships of the line and two frigates had been seen 
off Cagliari. A division of French ships proceeded in that direc- 
tion, but saw nothing and returned. Having waited in vain for 
the junction of the expected convoy from Civita-Vecchia, the 
fleet proceeded without it, and on the 7th passed within gun-shot 
of the port of Mazara in Sicily, having in view on the opposite 
side the small island of Pantellaria. On the 8th an English 
brig, captured by one of the look-out frigates, gave intelligence 
that Admiral Nelson's squadron, sent in pursuit of the French 
fleet, was not very far astern. This news, erroneous as it was^ 
gave great uneasiness to the commander-in-chief.* On the 
same night the expedition quitted the coast of Sicily, and, steer- 
ing to the south-east, gained, at 5 h. 30 m* a.m. on the 9th, a 
light of the islands of Goza and Malt^ ; off which the admiral 
was joined by the Civita-Vec^ia division of transports number- 
ing 70 sail* ^ 

The fate, which soon befel this, as a Mediterranean possession,, 
important island, will be in some degree elucidated by a short 
Account of the meaAres France haa previously taken to under*^ 
mine its fhdependence. %nce the month of January in the 
present year, M. Poussielgue, secretary to the French legation 
Rt had been sent to sound the knights and grand-master 

of the order of St.-John of Jerusalem, as to their inclination to 
piimit A French squadron to approach the shores of ^eir island*; 

et tome 10. 
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or, in other words, by all the insidious and corrupt arts so &iai. 
liar to the agents of the French government at this epoch, to 
endeavour to excite an insurrection among the inhabitants. As 
a further step in the contemplated plan,^ar>admiral Brueys, 
when in March he was returning to Toulon with his six sail of 
the line from the Adriatic, sent one of bis ships in the mrt to 
be repaired; where she remained eight days. The French 
squadron, meanwhile, sounded all round the island, and ascen- 
tswed precisely every spot where it was possible to effect a 
debarkation. 

Considering, therefore, the capture of the island of Malta, 
with its two dependencies, the small islands of Ooza and 
Comino, as the work of treachery, we feel no inclinatbn to give 
a recitaL,of the few mock-fights that preceded its surrendar; 
but shall merely state, that on the 10th a landing was effected 
in seven places, and that on the 12th the islands of Malta, 
Goza, and Comino, surrendered by capitulation. Among the 
spoils taken, were two 64-gun ships, one frigate, three galleys, 
and some vessels, 30,000 muskets, 12,000 barrels of powder, 
provisions for six months, and the plate and other treasure in 
the church of St.-John, valued at three millions of francs. 
Leaving Buonaparte and his army and fleet to rejoice over their 
good fortune, we will return to Rear-admiral nelson and his 
three weather-beaten ships in the harbour of St.-Pietro. 

By the indefatigable exertions of the officers and crews of the 
three British ships, or rather, as respects the men, of the Alex- , 
ander and Orion only, for the Vanguard's was a very indifferent 
ship’s company, the latter ship, in less than four days, got up a 
jury foremast and jury main' and mizen topmasts, fished her 
bowsprit, and performed other necessary repairs ; and on the 
next morning, the 27th, the squadron again put to sea. The 
three ships now steered for the rendezvous on Toulon, which 
they reached on the 3lst. The rear-admiral, bv this time, was 
fully acquainted with the sailing of the French armament, re- 
ported to consist of 15 sail of the line, 10 or 12 frigates, and 
200 transports, with upwards of 40,000 troops on board, com- 
manded by General Buonaparte ; but nothing was known of its 
destination. 

On the 6th of June the 16-gun brig-sloop Mutine, Capt^ 
^oinaa Masterman Hardy, joined, with the highly gratifying 
intelligence that she had, on the 30th, parted from a squadron 
of 10 sail of the line and a 60-gun ship, that was on its way to 
join the rear-admiral. The brig also brought Sir llorado full 
directioiM, when that junction was effected, to do what he so 
ardently desired to do— -proceed in quest of the Toulon fleet. 
Immediately the three 74s and brig, spread^ tbemMlves,1cept 
a sharp loox-out; and, in so domg, feu in wim 16 sail of 
hden Spanish merchantmen. The Alexander and Orion eadi . 
capturea one > bat the tew-admiral, havmg .his mind bent on ’ 
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nobler game, would not permit any more of the Tessels to hV 
moleslra. On the 7th, at noon, the two squadrons that were so 
desirous to join, gained a mast-head sight of each other, and by 
sunset were united. • 

About three weeks after Rear-admiral Nelson had been de- 
tached by Earl St-Vincent, a reinforcement from England, con- 
sisting of eight sail of the line, under Rear-admiml Sir ^ger 
Curtis, in the Prince-of-Wales 98, joined the fleet off Cadiz ; 
and on the same evening (Mav 24) the in-shore squadron of 
nine sail of the line, commanded by that active officer, Captain 
Troubridge, having been relieved by an equal number of ships, 
sailed, in compliance with orders from home, to strengthen the 
force under Reaivadmiral Nelson. The exchange between the 
two squadrons had been so admirably conducted,.. that the 
Spaniards, the next morning, were not aware that it nad taken 
place ; nor, of course, that the British admiral off the port had 
either detached, or been joined by, any ships. 

Since his departure from Earl St.-Vincent’s fleet. Captain 
Troubridge had been joined by the Audacious 74 and Leander 
60 ; making the force under Rear-admiral Nelson, now consist- 
ing of the 


Gon-Bhip 

VoDguard. 


74 


50 


Orion 

Culloden .... 
Bellerophon 
Minotaur.... 
Defence .... 
Alexander . 

Zealous 

Audacious .. 
Goliath 


Majestic • 
Swiftsure • 
I, Theseus... 
Leander • 


C Rear-admiral (b.) Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B., 
( Captain Edward Berry, 

„ Sir James Saumarez, 

„ Thomas Troubridge, 

„ Heniy d’Esterrc Darby, 

„ Thomas Louis, 

„ John Peyton, 

„ Alexander John Ball, 

„ Samuel Hood, 

„ Davidge Gould, 

„ Thomas Foley, 

„ George Blagden Westcott, 

„ Benjamin Hallowell, 

„ Ralph Willett Miller, . 

„ Thomas Boulden Thompson, 


amount to thirteen 74-gun ships, and one 60,' with, instead of 
four or five frigates, one brig-siwp only ; and yet the service 
intrusted to the rear-admiral, as vre shall presently see, was one, 
^e vpiy success of which-might depend on the facility, of recon- 
jnmtiing, and fining intelligence ob the enemy's movcpents. 

. kelson's instructiofts from his commandef-in-chief ^re dat^ 
on the 2l8t of May. In these he vras ordered “to proceedin 
qu^ of the armament preparing by the enemy at. Toulon and 
Genoa ; the object whereof appears to be either air attack upon 
Nafiles or Sicily, the 'conveyance of an army to soine part of the 
coast of jSpi^ for the purpose of marching towards Portugal, or 
io- pass . (he Straits, vrith a view of mocking to Ire- 

'land." In abme a^|[^nal instructions of same d^e, the 
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rear-admiral is told, that he may pursue the French squadron to 
** any part of the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Morea, Archigplago, 
or even into the Black Sea." 

It is clear, from the tenour of these instructions, that tha 
British government were quite in the dark as to the real, or, at 
all events, the primary destination of the Toulon fleet. But, 
that their surmise that the fleet would pass the Straits was not 
wholly without foundation, will appear from the following ex- 
tract of a letter addressed, under date of the 18th of April, 
1798, by Buonaparte to the French directory : “II serait pos- 
sible, apr^ rexp4dition que le gouvemement prqjette dans la 
M^iterran^, de faire passer les quatorze vaisseaux^ ^ Brest."*!’ 
At all events. Rear-admiral Nelson was left entirely to his own 
discretion, as to the course to be steered in pursuit of the fleet, 
which he had been ordered by his instructions to use his utmost 
endeavour to “ take, sink, bum, or destroy." The circumstance 
of the French having quitted port with a north-west wind ren- 
dered it likely, in his opinion, that their course was up the 
Mediterranean. Accordingly the'British fleet, as soon as a pro- 
voking calm would allow it to make sail, steered towards the 
island of Corsica. On the 12th the fleet arrived off Cape Corse, 
and in the evening lay to off the isle of Elba; whence the 
Mutine was despatched for intelligence to Civita-Vecchia. It 
was the rear-admiral’s intention, we are told, in case he overtook 
the French fleet, to make three divisions of his own, thus : 


Vanguard, 

Minotaur, 

Leander, 

Audacious, 

Defence, 


Zealous, 

Orion, 

Goliath, 

Maj^tic, 

Bcllerophon, 


Culloden, 

Theseus, 

Alexander, 

Swiftsure, 


Two of these divisions, according to the plan laid down, were to 
attack the ships of war ; and the third, to pursue and run down, 
or otherwise destroy, the transports. A contest between nine 
small 74s and a 50, on one side, and one three-decker and twelve 
80s and 74s, four or five of them the laigest two-decked ships in 
the world, on the other, however much desired by, could scarcely 
have ended to the advantage oi; the admiral in command of the 
former. 

Funuifig their course along the shore of Tuscany, the British 
passed Uie small island of Oianuti, with fine breeze at norths 
iflhth-west. Here the Leander spoke a Moorish vessel, that 

f sve information (which, by the W, was incorrdbt) that the 
rench fleet was at Syracuse, in Sicily. About this time the 
Mutine joined, without having gained any intelligence. Qn the 


* It WM .retaliated, wsbdievft that the tote British ship Berwick might be 
got 

f T1ctoiresetConquttes, totieiz.,p.7S. - 
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hi the 17th the British stood into the bay of Naples ; 

Troahsidge was sent, with Captain Hard^inthe 
Mutipe, to obtain what information could be coUeoted nom the 
Hrit»h ambassador. All Sir William Hamilton could tell was, 
tlflat the French had not entered that port, but had coasted the 
island of Sardinia and proceeded to the southward, probably 
to Malta. 

With this guide for a course, the British fleet again set sail ; 
but light airs, during the two succeeding days, retarded its 
progress, making it the morning of the 20th ere the celebrated 
straits of Messina were entered. From the British consul at 


the latter port intelligence was received, that the French had 
possessed themselves of Malta and Goza, and that their fleet 
was lying at anchor off the last-named island. A fresh breeze 
at north-west and a rapid current soon carried the British clear 
of the Straits, and the island of Malta was now their destina- 
tion. At daybreak on the 22d, however, when the fleet was 
about 12 leagues south-east of Cape Passero, in Sicily, the 
Mutine learnt from a Genoese, x>r rather, we believe, a Raguams 
brig, which had the day before passed through the fleet unno- 
ticed, that the French had quitted Malta on the 18th, with 
the same wind that was then blowing. Alexandria now seemed 
the next, probable destination of the enemy ; and immediately 
the British fleet bore up and steered south-east, under all sail. 

From the 22d to the .28th three vessels only were spoken, 
one from the Archipelago, and two from Alexandria ; but no 
French fleet had they heard of, much less seen. Days like 
these would have been insufferably tedious, had not the seamen, 
by the excellent regulations adopted in the fleet, a daily em- 
ployment that, while it heightened their spirits, augmented their 
powers. The exercise of great guns and small arms, if properly 
persevered in, excites among the crew an emulation, that makes 
them doubly anxious to give practical proofs of their skill : they 
look forward to the day of battle, as the knights of old did to 
the day of tournament; and, when it comes, their well-grounded 
confidence displays itself in the shattered sides and deserted 
decks of their opponents. 

On the 28th the British came*in sight of the city of Alexan- 
-dria ; and the empty state of the two harbours, except as to a 
S^^ish ship of the line^ four frigates and some merdupt ves- 
confirmed the account they had last received. On arriv- 
.iog'ofip the Pharos, Or castle that guards theentnmceof Ajbe 
aastere liarllour, the Mutine was sent in for intelligence. AfW 
aome delay. Captain Hardy was allowed to land# and-was con^ 
due^d, u^er .a guard, to the governor. The latter expressed 
his surfoise, m well as uneasiness, at the appearance of so.f<H<- 
midable a^Brttidi force; and, on the olyectV being explained 
tOhhn, ^hais yst more alarmed, declaring his detdmnidioQ, to 
resist the attempt of>a4t|^er power to hmC , , 
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The British were now somewhat at a stand, length a le- 
trogiade movement was resolved on, taking a inbre northerly 
course. On the 29th the fleet steered to the north-east, «wiUifc a , 
fresh breese from north-north-west. In consequence ef the* 
continuance of north-westerly weather, it took the ships, under 
all the sail they could carry on a wind, until the 4th of July, 
ere they made the coast of Natolia. On the 5th the ships got 
scattered ; and, on the night of the 6th, the Onon parted com- 
pany. This occasioned the tieet, on the following morning, to 
wear and stand to the northward ; a delay that was rraaid by 
the junction, towards evening, of the missing ship. The fleet 
continued beating to windward till the 16th, when the weather 
turned favourable ; and, at 8 a.m. on the 18th, Cape Passero 
made its appearance. On the 19th the fleet, being much in 
want of water and provisions, stood towards Syracuse. The 
entrance to the harbour is intricate, and no person in the fleet 
had hitherto passed through it. Such, however, was the skill 
and attention of the officers, and the adroitness and discipline of 
the men, that at 30 h. 3 m. p. m. every ship had anchored in safety. 
Here we will leave the indefatigable British admiral and the 
congenial spirits around him, while we see what is become of the 
object of his and their solicitude. 

After a stay of four days, Buonaparte, on the morning of the 
19th of June, quitted Malta, having left General Vauboisasthe 
governor, and 4000 troops as the garrison, of the island. Fa^ 
voured by a fresh breeze at north-west, the expedition steered a 
direct course to the east, the advanced frigates detaining and 
destroying every vessel they fell in with, as the most effectual, if 
not the most legal, means of preventing the circulation of intel- 
ligence respecting the probable destination of the fleet On the 
30th the French came in view of Cape Durazzo in the island of 
Candia, and, crossing the gulf of that name, descried at day- 
break on the 1st of July the Arab tower upon the African coaat, 
and, in a few hours afterwards, the minarets of Alexandria. 

A small vessel was immediately sent into the port to gain in- 
lelligence, and^ in particular, to bring off the French consul^ 
Citizen Magallon. On reaching the flag-ship, the latter ao- 
quainted die commander-in-chief \vitb Nelson’s appearance off 
ike coast three days before, the hostile disposition of the inha- 
bftants, and the necessity he would be under> if he persisted in 
making himself master of the city, of employing force. That 
was General Buonaparte’s intention ; and toe dread that Nelson 
might arrive, Wore the disembarkation could be eflbcted, caused 
the utmost ex^itibn to be used in getting the troops on shore* 

111 her baste to get near to the creek of Mirabou, opTOsite.to^tbe 
castle of which name situated at the distance of about two 
leagues from the city the fleet cast anchor, the Orient ran foul 
of the Dubois and one of the frigates, and carried away her 
bowsprit: both the latter ships also sustained some damage* 
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iri»d,:taow got op, and the sea along with it, and the coast 
lined trith reefs; but the English were hourly expected, and 
;vBuOhtt))ttiteVneVr full well how his plans would he foiled if the 
' fleets fnetl)^ote his army was landed. On the 1st of Jul^ a 
''portion pf the troops disembarked, and Buonaparte had just 
stuped into tile boat that was to land him, when the look-out 
ahipsksignalled an enemy’s sail to the westward. The uneasiness 
which the sight of this vessel caused in the breast of the com^ 
mander-in-chief elicited from him the following exclamation : 
** Fortune ! wilt thou abandon me ? What ! only five days !"• 
A minute or two more and Buonaparte’s pladdity was restored, 
for the vessel approaching announced herself as the French 
frigate Justice, from the imand of Malta. 

On the 2d, after an action in which the French had about M 
officers and men killed, and perhaps thrice the number, including 
General K14ber, wounded, Buonaparte gained possessidn of Alex- 
andria. In the course of that and the succeeding day all the 
troops were disembarked. General K16ber, being msabled from 
immediate service by his wound, was appointed governor of the 
city, and Commodore Dumanoir-le-Pelley captain of the port. 
The port consists of two harbours, the old and the new ; one to 
the south-west, the other to the north-east, with the city on a 
ship of land between them. Another strip of land, called 
the isle of Pharos, at nearly right angles from that on which the 
city stands, forms the north-west, as the main land of Egypt 
. does the south-east, side of both harbours. 

The channel leading to the old harbour, the only one at this 
time supposed capable of receiving the ships, being found shoal, 
narrow, and intricate, Buonaparte, on the 3d of July, ordered 
Vice-admiral Brueys to anchor the roen-of-war in the road or 
bay of Aboukir, about 20 miles to the east-north-east of Alex- 
andria. But, if the admiral found his position not a defensive 
one against an enemy’s fleet, he was to direct his course for 
Corfu ; leaving behind him the Causse and Dubois, with the 
guns for arming them complete, the frigates Diane, Junon, 
Alceste, and Artemise, the wnole of the lightvflotilla, of which 
Commodore Perr6e had been appointed the commander, and 
all the frigates armed e^ flute, with their guns and stores, 
itilmiral Brueys, accordi^ly, with his ships of the line and full- 
frigates, proceeded to the bay of Aiwukir, and there cast 
' E>r. In the mean time an active and intelligent Frradi 
‘‘ ptain Jean-Baptiste Barr6, was ordei^ to survey the 
ir*of Alexandria, and report upon its capacity and 
entrance. On the 16th Captain Barr4 made a report, 
ki ;Nli}ch heitiiowed that, out of the three' channels, there was 
which, frhen a rock or two were, blown up, would have 
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25 feet (French) watery but Admiral Byie^i considerk^ the 
ride too great to attempt enterii^ the port with hia.linepof-'n^^ 
ships, the smallest of which drew 22 feet, prefe'rred femaimtig at 
Abookir; where we mil leave him awhile in the rajbyment of 
his apparent security, and revert to tha proceedings of one who 
soon put that security to the test It *' ‘ ' 

Notmthstanding tne inconvenient rituations of the wdtering'« 
places in the port of Syracuse, the indefatigable exertions of thd. 
officers and men of the British fleet procured, by the fifth day^ 
an ample supply; to which was aaded, owing solely to the 
influence of Lady Hamilton, the British ambassador’s wife, with 
the court of "neutral”. Naples, a sufficient quantity of fresh 
beef and vegetables. Thus victualled and refreshed, the ships 
of the fleet, 04 the 24th and 26th, again put to sea. All the 
accounts, received while at Syracuse, agreed in representing that 
the French fleet had not been seen, either in the Archipelago or 
the Adriatic, and yet that it had not gone down the Mediter- 
ranean : hence no other conclusion remained, than that it still 
lay to the eastward, and that Egypt, after all, was, or had been, 
its destination. To be certain it was so, the rear-admiral bent 
his course for the Morea ; and on the 28th, hei^ off Cape 
Gallo, despatched the Culloden to Coron. The Turkish go- 
vernor behaved very graciously to Captain Troubridge, per* 
mitting him to take out as a prize a French wine-vessel at 
anchor in the port ; and he dismissed him with a yet more valu- 
able present, in the communication, that the French fleet had ■ 
been seen about four weeks since on the coast of Candia, steer- 
ing south-east. South-east, then, was steered by the British ; 
and a fresh breeze astern, with a heavy following sea,'drove them 
rapidly towards the goal of their hopes. 

On the 1st of August, at 10 a. m., the towers or minarets of 
Alexandria, the Pharos, and Pompey’s pillar, made their wel- 
come appearance; and scon the two ports, which, when last 
keen, had been unpeopled and solitary, displayed to the view a 
wood of masts : as an unerring sign, too, of who were now 
the occupants of the city, the French flag waved upon its walls. 
The two British look-out ships, the Alexander and Swiftsure, as 
they drew nearer, caused a generab disappointment to their 
friends Ihe offing, by the signal their duty obliged them to 
make, that the enemy’s fleet did not form part of the 'rotaels at 
anchor; that there appeared to be but eight ships of war, of 
Various sizes (the Causse, Dubois, and six ex-Venepan frigates), 
and that the re mai nder were transports and metchantmen. The 
disappointment to the fleet was, however, of short duration ;' as 
the ZSalous, a little before 1 p. m., just as the Pharos 4owef 
bore from her south-south* west, distant four or five le^ues, 
signalled, that 17 ships of war, 13 or 14 of them formed in line 
of battle, lay at aneW in a bay uppH her larboard bow. In- 
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«tanUy ’tbe British fleet hauled up, steeriog to the eaatimdi 
under topgallaotsailsy'with a fine breeze from north by wfBt to 
, oorth-oorthowest. 

■ ‘ Let us pause, here, while we endeavour to explain how U 
happened that, in a sea so comparatively small as the Meditar* 
ranean, two hdktile fleets, one of which was so strenuously ^eelu 
ing the other, that other, too, from its immense numbers, spread 
over BO wide a surface, did not come in mutual contact. Qn the 
‘^th of May, when the reinforcement for Rear-admiitd I^el^- 

S uitted Earl St,-Vincent ofi* Cadiz, the French fleet was running 
own the eastern coast of Corsica; and on the 8th of June^ 
when Rear>admiral Nelson made sail from off Toulon, wiUi a 
fleet which had only been formed the night before. Vice-admiral 
Brueys was standing across from Sicily to Mplta. It has 
already been stated, that the French fleet (part of it the day 
before) q^uitted tlie last-named island on the morning of the 
19th. Singularly enough, on the night of the 22d, the two 
fleets crossed each other's track unperceived. That this should 
have happened, in a case in which one of the fleets numbered, as 
that of tW French then did, nearly 400 sail, must appear strange ; 
but the surprise will diminish, when it is known that the spot of 
intersection was about midway between Cape Mesurata and the 
mouth of the Adriatic, the widest part of the Mediterranean ; 
that the British fleet sailed in close order, and had no frigates to 
spread as look-outs; and that a constant haze pervaded the 
atmosphere. Subsequently to the 22d the French steered east, 
to make the Goza di Candia ; while the British stood south- 
east, or straight along the Afncan coast Hence the latter 
reached its port of destination just two days before the former; 
and the British fleet, as it quitted the shore on its departure, was 
■actually seen from the Pharos tower on the morning of the same 
day, the 30th, towards the evening^of which the French fleet 
made its appearance off the coast of Egwt. 

We have already mentioned that the French fleet anchored in 
the bay of Aboukir. That fleet consisted of the 
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yH!ie.«ulin. ■ <— — BrWeyi. 
Rewodm.^ Honors Qanteaume, 


imodorc • 


Casa-Bianca. 


r 

Franklin . 

Guillaume-Tell 
'"^onnwit . . 


RuuMidm. Armand-Sim.-Mar. touquet-f 
^ Captain Maurice Gillet. 

I R«ir«dni. P.-C-J.-B^..Bnr. yiUeneuTe, 

■ { Captain — — — Ssuhu^. 

. Commodore Arist.-Aub. du Petit-Thouars. 


• As){lqi<|Bm of die fleet, but M. Gonteaume not appotated a cear- 
SMtaibii tBw Ihe Tth bf November foUowinm 
f Accoiwng t»<beO<Bcial list, but csUed Blanqu^4>i«ihqda in nost of 
. Fiem^ aemtitols, 
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^quilon . 

] Omrenx 
Cooqudnnt 
I Hbttieux. 

74' uuerrier • 

I Mercure . 
Peuple-SouYcrain 
J Spartiate 
tlW>14oii 

Oviuftigate 

{.Justice . 

( Art^mise . 

> Strieuse . 


Commodore Henri-Alexandre Thdveoaid. 

Captain Le Joille. 

„ Etienne Dalbarade. 
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„ Pierre-Paul Raccord. 

„ Maurice-Julien Emeriau. 
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( Rear-adm. Denis Decr^. 

‘ { Captain El^onore-Jean-Nic. Soleil. 
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. „ Pierre-Jean Staiidelet. 

. M Ciaudc-Jean Martin. 


Brigs. Alerte and Bailleur ; Bomb^esselst Hercule, Salaminc, and another, 
and several gun-boats. 


Previously to our entering into the details of the famous battle 
that ensued^ it will be useful to give a slight description of the 
spot in which it was fought. The bay of Aboukir commences, 
as already mentioned, about 20 miles to tlie edst-north-east of 
Aleicandna, and extends from the castle of Aboukir, in a semi- 
circular direction, to the westernmost or Rosetta mouth of the 
Nile, distant from the castle about six miles. Aboukir bay has 
no depth for line-of-battlc ships nearer than three miles from the 
shore, a sand*bank, on which there is not any where more than 
four fathoms, running out to that distance. Owing also to the 
width of its opening, the bay affords very little shelter, except 
on its west-north-west side (that from which the wind on this 
coast commonly blows) by a small island, situated about two 
miles from the point whereon the castle stands, and connected 
with it by a chain of saiid-banks and rocks, between which, 
however, there is a passage for small-craft. Aboukir island is 
surrounded by a continuation of the shoal that runs along the 
bottom of the bay ; and which extends from the island about 
1660 yards, or nearly a mile, in a north-east direction/ 

It ^pears that, on first taking up this anchorage, Vice-ad- 
miral Brueys held a council of flag-officers and captains to de- 
termine whether, in case of attack, the^ fleet shqfild engage at 
anchor or under sail. All the officers, except Rear-admiral 
filanquet, approved of the fleet’s remaining at anchor: he main- 
tainea, that it was only when a fleet could he supported by strong 
forts crossing each other in their fire, that any advantage was 
gained by anchoring. However, finding the majority against 
him, M. Blanquet requested that the Franklin might oe placed 
as one of the seconds to t|^ commander'-in-chieC His request 
was granted^ and the ships were fqrmed in hoe ahead in the 
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followiilg order: Guerrier, Conqu^ran^ Spartiate, Aqailob, 
Peuple^uverain, Franklin, Orient, Tonnant, Uenreux, Mereure, 
GaiUaume-Tell, G^n^reux, 'Hmol^n ; with, in an inner line, 
about 360 yards from the first, and about midway between that 
and the shoal, the S^rieuse frigate, nearly abreast of the open- 
ing between the Conqu4rant ana Spartiate, the Art^mise abreast 
of the Heureux, and the Diane, of the Guillaume-Tell. 

The van-ship bore from Aboukir island south-east, distant 
about 2420 yards, or a mile and seveti-eighths ; which is rather 
more than double the extent of the shoal in the same direction. 
Between the Guerrier and her second astern, and between all 
the other line-of-battle ships successively, the distance was 
about 160 yards : so that, reckoning each of tbe 13 ships to 
occupy upon an average, a space' of 70 yards, Ae length of the 
line was rather under a mile and five-eighths. But tins line was 
not a straight one. From the centre ship, the Orient, the van- 
ship bore north-west, the rear-ship south-east by south, and 
the Gueirrier and Timoleon, from each other, about north-west 
half-north and south-east half-south. Hence the line was a 
curve, or, rather, a very obtuse angle, having its projecting 
centre towards tlA sea. The edge of the shoal at the back of 
the line, <on the contrary, was concave ; so much so, that the 
Orient -wm nearly twice the distance from it that either the van 
or the i^ar ship was, particularly the latter. To protect his 
flanks, the French admiral, besides giving suitable stations to 
his bomb- vessels and gun-boats, erected a battery on Aboukir 
island, and mounted with two brass and two iron 12-pounders, 

' a few pieces of a lighter caliber, and two 13-inch brass mortars.* 
Having thus moored his fleet in, what he considered, a strong 
position, the French admiral awaited the issue of General Buo- 
iM^aite's plans on shore. In the mean while vessels frequently 
arnved at Alexandria, with information that the British were on 
^eir Tsium to the Egyptian coast; and, on the 21st of July 
‘the two ^tish frigates Seahorse and Terpsichore brought to, for 
a few* minutes, on the bay, as if they had been sent to recon- 
juntre. Besides hoisting French colours. Captain Foot made 
some of the private signals, obtained out of the French frigate 
Se^ble, whfch the Seahorse had recently captured ; and Cap- 
tain Gage hoisted French colours over English, to make it ap- 
pear that his frigate had Men captured by the one in company. 
Itib prlroabtoyihat tMa had the effect of masking the national 
dWuster^aflPlb two British frigates, otherwise, doubtless, two 
or fine French frigates (including the Junon) then 

l4 raRor would have slipped wd given chase. 

' ‘TOs'sliert inl a^ al that had elapsed between fhe departure of 
one iMaQll^Sllirival of the other had encouraged the belief, 
that M BMpi^ere aware of the proximity of the French fleet, 

• Hie Preum nai$i^ my, only two 12s and two mortan ; but the guns 
stated in the text were shbsequentiy brou^t off by tbe British. 
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but, fer thQ waut of sufficient streng^l or for some other reason, 
declined attacking it. So that, when the Heuieux, at 2 p. m. 
on the 1st of August, made the signaMor a fleet of 12 sail oP 
tile line (Alexander and S|Hfture not then seen), in the north- 
north-west, the French ships were still lying at single ancW, 
without springs on theii^ables, and with a great proportion of 
their crews on shore getting water. In an instant the men were 
recalled on board; and the frigates, by the direction of the 
commander-in-chief, sdht some of their men to augment the 
'crews of the ships q£ the line. At 3 p. m. the French admiral 
made the signal to prepare for battle, and detached the AJerte 
and Railleur brigs to endeavour to decoy the advanced British 
ships upon the shoal off Aboukir islafdl 
As yet boh 12 two-deckbrs and a brig had made their ap- 
pearance, and one of the former, from ^r comparative smau- 
ness, might be a hospital or store ship." At 4 p. m., however, 
two large ships, coming up under a press of sail, hove in sight 
over Aboukir point near tho castle ; tnns convincing the F^rench, 
if they had doubted it before, that the British were at least equal 
to them in force. The course of the British fleet and the rapi- 
dity of its approach indicating an immed^te attack. Admiral 
Brueys ordered his ships to cross topgallant yards,,as if intend- 
ing to get under way ; but shortly afterwards, onajerving some 
of the advanced . British ships bring to, he app^urs to have 
adopted an idea, that the British would! defer the attack until 
the next morning, when the shoals might be i^re easily avoided : 
be thereupon signalled, that he sboum remaih at anchor^DiLThis 
change of plan was afterwards attributed, by some of the Frentih 
writers, to a belief«on the part of Vice-admiral Bru^, that lus 
ships were not sufficiently manned, to fight with advantage ,w^en 
under sail. But the admiral’s expressed opnion of thaiM^lihc- 
ticability of the attack on that night was notorious; 
equally well understood, that he only waited for 
weigh and put to sea, with the intention, in con^liqn^WMnHtt* 
orders he had received frem Buonaparte, of endenwipne til' 


ticability of the attack on that night was notonous; 
equally well understood, that he only waited for 
weigh and put to sea, with the intention, in con^liqn^WMnHtt* 
orders he had received frem Buonaparte, of endeft^ppig til' 
effect his escape. »'* , 

If Admiral Brueys, as we have no doubt was the quM, dw 
come to the conclusion, that the British would wait till morning 
before they attacked him, he was soon undeceived, and then 
ordered each ship to lay out an anchor in the south-south-eos^. 
and to send a stream-cable to the ship next as^m of vt^mg 

a hawser flwt to it, in such a manner as to simK l^er bitMlside 
towards the enemy.* This measure was rendoli the more ne- 
cessary by the state of the wind, which blew fifMn north-north- . 
west, uistead of north-west, the direetion of^e line .formed by 
the six vanrshtps. Let us now see what 

* Yictoires et Coaquttes; tomeix., p. 89. 
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xnents had beiR ij^adef and were making, by tbo. fleet under 
Ilear>admiral 

' At about 2 iffi5 m.#. m. the Alexander q^d Swiftsure, having 
been recalled by signal, stood under^ll sail, towards the body of 
their fleet then distant about four leagues, urging its course to 
’ the eastward. It was while they standing out from the 
land to efiect their junction, that the former, as*already men- 
* tioned, were descried by the French over Aboukir point. At 3 
p. M. the signal was nftde to prepare Ibr battle ; and at 4 p. m., 
when the body or the French fjeet bom^ south-east by south 
distant nine or ten miles, the Bntish ships were ordered to pre- 
pare to anchor by the sk^. %ach ship, accordingly, made fast 
a stream-cable to her ^hjpEenmast, and, passing it out of one of 
her gunroom ports, carried italon^er side just .below the first- 
deck ports, to sevend of which it was slung by a slight rope- 
yarn lashing, and th^ bent it to an anchor at her hovr : so that, 
when the anchor was let go, the ship ran over her main cable, or 
that out of the hawse-hole, and bror^ht up by the cable from her 
stern. This was to avoid the risk of being raked while swing- 
ing head to wind, as well as to enable the ship, by slackening 
one cable and hauling upon the other, to spring her broadside in 
any direction she pleased. 

Shortly after the signal to prepare to anchor, another was 
made, tooignify that me admiral meant to attack the enemy’s 
van and centre. As Tar as can be gathered from the vague 
accounts on the jpbject, Sif^HoIfKio intended, with his fourteen 
i^ren< 


74s, '.to pass th^rench line on its outer side, down to the 
■feventh bIup, the Orient; so that every French ship of the seven 
Rjig^t hf^ a British ship on her bow airi^uarter. With 
nspclbt to the 60-gun ship, admitting that C^tfun Thompson 
’ could succeed in persuading the admiral to overlook her compa- 
lativdy weak pow^ in such a conflict, it is probable that the 
Leande^'would haW been ordered to assist 4wo of the 74s in 
overpowering flie three-decker. ^ 

As the British ships approachAl the bay, the two French 
hrigS) atr^y named, stood out to reconnoitre ; and one of them. 
Alette, on arriving nearly, within gun-sW of the leading 
sv/iLy directly across the rocky shoal off* Aboukir 
island, in the hope that one or more of the 748 would have 
d her and got on shore. But the ruse did not take, and 
van continued to steer a safe course. At 6h. 30 m., 
at bpitt nearly abreast of the extremiQr of the BhoaT,'the 
wide to form in line of battle ahead and astwn 
of the u most convenient from the dten accidental 

position ,ff4he sl^ps ; and Rear-admiral Nelson, al^t this time, 
hailmyftiy to know if Captain Hood tho^t the-ships 

'were the eastward, to bear up. Captain Hood 

replied, 1hflt«^iSlQfl||iloa8 was. then in 11 fauioms, and that he 
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had no ch^ of the bay; but that he would.^i^r up, and, by 
sounding carefully, the admiral aavcld(«^ the shoal as 

could be done wi|b safety.^ This was agiM^to; and the, 
Zealous, then witn the wiu on the larboard qualter, bpre away, 
and, rounding the shoal. Drought the wind on her starboard 
beam. At £is time t\|^ Goliath was a little advanced on her 
larboard bow. ShortlyTfterwards the Vanguard, who was next 
astern of the Zealous, hove to to speak a boat. This occasioned 
some of the other ships^ shorten sail ; and it was now that the 
Theseus was hailed^by Captain Berry, anil directed to be the 
admiral’s second ahead. Thd '^eseus accordingly ran pa^t 
Vauguardi^ and brought to in h# sta^n. * 

At about 6 P. M. the admiral mad^the signal for the fleet to 
fill and stand on. The sjlips did so, and were then ranged in 
the following order : Gohath, Zealous, Ovon, Audacious, The- 
seus, Vanguard, Minotaur, Befence, Kllerophon, Majestic, 
Leander ; with, away at some distance to the northward, the 
Culloden, and, at a still greater distance to the westward, the 
Alexander and Swiftsure, using every exertion to get up. The 
wind still continued to blow from the north-north-west ; hence 
the 1 1 ships standing in line had it on th|^ starboard beam, the 
Culloden nearly astern, and the Alexander and Swiftsure, until 
it changed and headed them, nearly on the larboard b^m. The 
rapidity and precision with which the above 11 ships wmed the 
Ime, elicited the admiration of the Pfench ; the vSore so on 
account of the p61e-mcle” sfjSte iiwwhich the ^ips had previously 
bore down. Soon after the British ships hra thus formed, they 
hoisted their colours, and subsequently union jacks in seve^^l 
parts of the ri^ng. 

At about oh. 20 m. p. m. the French ships noiste4 thfeir 
colours ; and^the Conqu£rant, followed by the Guerrier, opened 
her fire uponihe Goliath and Zealous, th^ in line cl^p to eaSh ^ 
other, and at some distance ahead of Air comp^piotis. ^ 
mortars on the island also began throwing shells, withqut 
effect, At about 5h. 30 m« p. m. the Goliath, who, ,i;ii order to * 
keep ahead of the Zealous, had been obliged, after ^ing in her 
topgallantsails, to set them again, crossed the. q/ead.#f the 
French line, and, pouringqii raking broadside into €lie puej^r, 
bore up for that ship’s inner bow, where Captain Folfe)'’ 
to take his station ; but, the anchor not dropping^ in the 
Goliath ran past the Guerrier, an^. did not bcM until 

abreast of the Dmer or larboard quarter of theiSaiWTO the 
Conqu^rant. The Gtoliath then commenced a Haftn action'with 

« Williams’s Voyage^ a book often quoted by the q^tlmr M 

which was {ftesent at the battle of die Nue^ gives the following version of ifois 
anecdote. N^n hailed Hood, and Sskra him ,if he thou^ iheiW'waa 
sufficient depth of water for our ships between the ^Demy and the sboie 
« I don’t know, sir,* le^edtHood, "but with yiurnefuassion, IvMikmdm 
and jf 
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the latter, andi^casionally fired a flw distant Aot from her 
foremost starbo^ guns at the Serieuse fi^igate andHerculemor- 
. tar-brig, lying'Withm her. ... . 

The .i^aiouB, following the Go^th in her manoeuvre, and 
dropping her anchor in five fathoms, _ brouj^t up abreast of 
the inner or larboard bow of the Guerrier ; i^ich was precisely 
the ppsition Captain Foley had intended to teke. A prompt 
and well-directed broadside, at musket-shot distance, from the 
larboard guns of the Zealous, brought down by the board, m 1^ 
than five minutes, (he Guenier’s foremast^ The sun was at this 
moment sinking into the horizon, and not a British ship, except 
the Goliath and Zealoua|,had \et fired a shot. So ausp :iou8 
a commencement of the^attack was greeted with three ^neers 
by the whole British fleet. '. , 

This is the period we have selected, for showing the posit’ons 
of the van-ships of die two fleets, as well as the c.mrse- by 
which those of the British fleet steered into their places. 
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followed next ; and, after ftring in passing at the 
►Gtwwt, rpAiided the stem or starboard quarter of the Zealous, 
and r&il 4loiig th e same side of the latter and of the Goliath 



between* &e 0iieimr and Conqu^.nuft, ^Iropped her small bower 
and brought** up ilfUlm about 70 yards* of the latter ships 
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bows; into which the Audacious poured a ^IMirected dish 
charge from h*er larboard guns. The Audacfep^ soon after* 
wardS; swang roundi head to wind, and* £ame tif again within 
about 50 yards of the Cot)i:m6rant|s larbdard side, apd rather 
upon the FrencK sUp’s inner bow. 

Steering close ahead of the Guerrier, and within the Zealous 
and Goliath successively, into whose respective opponents she * 
fired in passing, the Theseus anchored by the stern in a line 
ahead of the Goliath, and abreast of, and at the distance of about 
300 yards from, the Spartiate. Almost immediately aft^ the 
Tlieseus had thus placed herself, the Orion, retarded by the 
circuit she had maae, passed the lattef^ ship’s starboard, or,* in 
reference to the French line, outer side, with the intention, we 
suppose, of bringing up abreast of the Aquilon, the fourth ship 
fron* the French van ; but, the Sericuse frigate, at anchor consi- 
derably beyond the track of the Orion, opening her fire, the 74’s 
starboard guns were brought to bear upon tins unworthy anta- 
goin and discharged with so good an eflect, as besides dis- 
mastino- her so to shatter her hull, that, after cutting her cables 
and drifting further upon the shoal, the frigate sank. Fortu- 
nately for Obtain Martin and his men, a part of the upper 
works 3 f the Scrieuse remained above water. Having done this, 
the Orion dropped her anchor, and, veering away, brought up 
head to wind nearly in a line with the Theseus, and abreast, or 
a little abaft the beam, of the Pcuple-Soiiverain ; but unavoid- 
ably, on acc\-ant of her deviation to follow up the Sericuse, at 
so great a distance, that her aftermost guns occasionally played 
upon the larboard bow of the Franklin. 

'J r rear-admiral had judiciously rc''>olved, as already in part 
stated, to complete ihc canturo or destruction of the French van- 
ships, ere he made any serious attempt upon the ships in the 
rear ; being well aware that these, from their leeward position, 
would be unable to afllbrd any immediate sutoort to the former. 
As the first step in the execution of this plan, the Vanguard 
edged away to^varJs the outer side of the French line, exposed, 
in passing, to u raking fire from the van ; and at 6 h. 40 m., a 
few niipii^ after the Theseus had taken up her position, 
anchor** i within about 80 yards of the Spartiate’s starboard 
beam. The Mipotaur, anchoring five minutes afterwards next 
ahead of thft'^^^’Si^uard, found herself opposed to the Aquilon;^ 
and the Defence, still preserving the outer line, brou|^t w, at 
about 7 p. M., abrec^t of the Peuple-Souverain. Tlje Belie^o- ^ 
pbon and Majestic, following next in succession, pass^ on, with 
the intention of attacking the enemy’s centm 
In order to leffsen the confusion of a night-attaclf, and pref eh); 
the British vessels from firing into each other, every ship had 
been directed to hoist at her mizen peak four lights horizontally; . 
and the fleet also went into action with the white or St.-George*& 
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eosigD) the c^foss in the centre of whi<lK rendered it eaail;^ 
distinguishable, in the, darkest night, froib'^he ti^oloured flaff 
' of the enemy. .At alrout 7 r. or soon afterw^tds, the liglh^' 
made their appearanje throughout die fl^t; and it was nrarly 
at the same time that the Bellerophon droppjdl^r stem-aiYshof'^ 
so as to bring up abreast, instead of on the ooif^ Frenchr' 
three-decker. In a very few minutes afterwards ve. Ms^tio 
btought up abreast of the Tonnant, and soon lost her capt^i\' W 
that ship’s heavy fire. Having thus placed at^u^or and, in hm 
action*10 British «and seven French ships; we wm now i^pdi4> 
mence with the head of the French line, and detail, ^ w 08 
we are able, the operatidtas that led to the victory wffich bdtik 
since given so much celebrity to the shores of an uilkndtirli 
The Ghietrier, receiving a raking broadside in paSdng ftoin me 
Orion and Theseus, and a succession of raking broadsides* ftom 
the Zealous, who had stationed herself so judiciously, .loSty 
within 10 minutes after the fall of her foremast, her, fVro'reinain- 
ing masts; and this without being able to bring gunM|.enongh 
to bear, to fall even a topgallantmast of the s^p tq^was so 
annoying her. The safe position of the Zealous tvte partly 
the cause of this ; and another cause existed in thn'ttnpi^iarea 
state of the French ships on the supposed una^iilpte side, 
even admitting that, by the use of her spring^’ltlfe' Guenier 
could have bi ought her larboard guns to bear. pouring 

several more unrequifed broadsides into his disnUetea' anta- 
gonist, Captain Hood hailed again and again ktiow if the 
Guenier would surrender. No answer being retted, the work 
of slaughter went on, the canister and musketf^ from the 
Zealous driving the Frenchmen from the upper part of thdir ship ; 
but the Guenier continued to fire her stern-chasers oo^ionally 
at the Goliath and Audacious, who were assailing in tilat 
direction. At a few minutes past 9 p. h., tired of kjlliog toen ^ 
Hiis way. Captain Hood sent his first lieutenantim bodid the 
Fr^ch ship, to ask leave to boist a light and^ 
a rignal of submission. *^11 ym done, and the 
tbejpze of the Zealous.^ ^ * 

liiff Guerrier's bowsj^ vidu>le„of hS 

and the two an||Hn|!j||R' bows cfph 

irticularly j|||^H|mnPDne, wm mj 

) latter to t^H^^y, her mdmd 

her gun^e in that paditot 

•two of her maindeck beams to 
^ ]oC the masts, having fallen in-boar^>«^ ^ 
qfoe the ’dead and wounded of the 
^eoa^ ^uned t^cut, and still ’ ^ 

S la, in kUy&^ wounded together, wai 
anIMf na035O to 
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amounted to ntfiooiid^’dHm seVea 
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wounded, andtfhe ship was quite as perfect ip hermasts, 
and nearly so’in Itfqi^gging, as when, three hours before, she 
h^commenc^ the engagement. 

The Conqueraitt, bestdei receiving a portion of the fire from 
the ship that i9n|||^ her, and a very warm fire from the quarter- 
guns' of the^Iwhul, found two steady opponents in the Gh>liath 
and 4udacijM|is, the latter, for a while, in a jaking position. At 
^f'end vf W or 12 minutes, after having, hy the united fire of 
^ps, upra whom, from the positions they had taken, she 
tyaa wable to^estow a suitable return, had her fore and mizen 
qiMtl'shot away, and her mainmast left in ththact of falling, the 
OSoQ^^rant hauled down her flag. This ship appears to have 
beea tlte fir^t that struck ; buf still, being entirely disabled, she 
iji'avei iMisted no longer. Her loss m killed and vrounded 
unfible to enumerate ; but it is stated to have been,;]^rly 
mt'aieyefe,as that of the Guerrier, including among the*' wounded 
mr coiM^der, M. Dalbarade. Of the Conqu^rant’s two 
mpcip.el' opponents, the Goliath had suffered the most; having 
nad nearP^ the whole of her main and mizen rigging shot away, 
and.airt^r iftasts badly wounded. The loss on board the 
jllso severe, amounting to 21 killed and 41 wounded. 
The^re ^im/>main masts and main topmast of the Audacidus 
wetp^. ^n^^^kbly injured ; but her loss, owing to her secure 
posftiou otv'the larboard bow of her principal opponent, was only 
one killed and 35 (an unusually large proportion) wounded. 

The Spartiate, after sustaining the direct fire of the Theseus, 
uptil the Vaimuard’s position obliged that ship to drop a little 
further down the line, found herself assailed, on the starboard 


side, by the whole broadside force of the Vanguard, and by an 
otcasion^ fire on the quarter, from the aftermost guns ot the 
Subsequently, too, on the Conqu6rant’s surrender, 
the ^ar^iate became exposed, on her larboard bow, to a fire 
i of the Audacious. Thus surrounded by 
lasts did not long remain standing, abd her 
aeaily at the same time as the Guerrier^s 
of the ^attaeltoteon her, the Spardete had 
d astm^ln tae^quilon; who, fhnn the 
had obihked^lly epiinging her broadside, 
to *occi^y hi^yi|mtion on the larboard 
^ raking thalmi|nard with mMMcdve 
iqtaur crippled Aquilon\ i&aha of 
wo sucjji opponents aa the SPirtiftta <q>d 
the Vanguard’s damages i]li^t|j^ be 
ainBias, and, although none of her masts fell over the moe; they 


iwm pll ba^Ujiwpunded. The loss on board the Vanguard 
j^^qraonabiy4|Ni:^ amounting to ^ killed and 76 wouiij 


and thtit of the Spartia^ the Vanguard’s principal ^oppoqjA^ 
tdthouglv, ve anbinable tOTftate die atooiuft, was still mbte aeyer^ 
inoludiDg fimong the badly wounded Captain E^Panail* , 
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The Aquilon, assailed' from without the line by the powerful 
broadsides of' the Minotaur (the only ship in the ^o fleets that, 
for an upper battery, had a tier of 32-pounder cavonades), and 
•from within by the occasional fire of the Xheseus^ ws soon re- 
duced to the dismasted state of her three cqppanimis ahead ; 
and was compelled, at about 9 b. 25 m. p. M.,*to follow their ex- 
ample, with a loss nearly, if not qmte as severe, including among 
the killed her commander, M. Th5venard. The Min&taur, the 
Aquilon’s principal opponent, had 23 killed and 64 wounded ; 
and the Theseus, with whom she was only partially engaged, 
had five killed ancK30 wounded. 

The Peuple-Souverain, by the close and animated fire of the 
Defence, also by a succession of raking broadsides from the 
Orion, as the latter lay on the Peuple-Souverain’s inner quarter, 
having lost her foreiand main masts, and become in other respects 
greatly disabled, parted her cable and dropped out of the line, 
leancnoring abreast of, and at about 400 yards distant from, the 
Orient, with, including her captain among the wounded, a severe 
loss, but which, as in most of .the other cases, we are unable to 
enumerate. 

The loss sustained by the Peuple-Souverain's outside opponent, 
the Defence, was only four killed and 11 wounded ; while that of 
the Orion, the foi-mer’s opponent within the line, amounted to 13 
killed and 29 wounded. The Onon had her fore and mizen 
masts shot through in several places, and her yards and rigging 
greatly, disabled. The ship had also a narrow escape from a 
more imminent danger. In the heat of the action a fire-raft, re- 

5 resented as the Guerrier’s launch filled with combustibles, came 
rifting down with the tide, which runs here at a great rate. 
The Orion's stem-boat having been shot away, and no means 
existing to get another boat out for the purpose of towing the 
raft clear of the ship, preparations were made to boom off the 
unwelcome visiter and sink it by pigs of ballast ; but, fortunately, 
the raft passed clear of the larnoard bow j()y ^eut 25 yards. 
Just as the Peuple-Souverain had driven from the and ceased 
firing, the fore topmast of the Defence fell over her side; and 
her uiree lower masts, as well as bowsprit, were nfdeh injured. 

The BeUerophon soon found her station a hotter one than she 
cOffld bWr At about 7 h. dOm. her mizenntast was shot away ; 

minutes afterwards, the mainmast/ell on the star- 
])0lM)^i|n^of the forecastle. Some combustible materials dis- 
' "noiril the Orient had also set the ship on fire in several 
JMWerew succeeded in extinguishing the flames. At 
k SOm. P. M., being entirely msabled, the Belleronhon 
rptem cables and, setting her spritsail, wore clear ot the 
al threeKlecker to whose fire she had so long been ex- 
. BcarCaly had the BeUerophon filled her fore topsail and • 
spped W foresail, ^^anhmLphattered foremast, unable to bear 
the w^ht, fell ever her *18feoard bow. In drifting along the 
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rear of the French tine, the Bellerophon received a broadside 
from the Tonn^tnt, and a few distant shots from the Heureux. 
The Belleiophon’s loss, therefore, might well amount to ^ killed 
and 148 wounded. ' • 

The Majestic ]|i{uji brought up under the guns of an opponent 
that, although nietaunally a twcndecker, was more than a match 
for a British 98. In less than half an hour after she had com> 
menced action with the Tonnant, the Majestic lost her captain 
by a musket-bal], a proof that t^ pair of combatants were not 
far asunder. The command of the Majestic, on the death of her 
captain, devolved upon her first lieutenant, Robert Cuthbert ; 
who continued to fight the ship in the most gallant manner. At 
about 8 h. 30 m., finding she was drifting athwart the hawse of 
the Heureux, the Majestic slipped her stem cable, and, letting 
go her best bower, brought up head to wind ; hairing the Heureux 
on her starboard quarter, and shortly afterwards, wheh in con- 
sequence of the accident that befel the Orient the Tonnant cut 
or slipped her cable, having also the latter ship on her larboard 
bow. Here we will leave the Majestic, while we attend to the 
three fiesh ships, which, a few minutes previous, had reached 
the scene of action. 

Just as the, Alexander and Swiftsure had got nearly abreast of 
«Aboukir island, and expected soon to be round the reef that lies 
off its north-eastern extremity, the wind shifted from nortli-north- 
west to north. The Alexander, being on the lee bow of her 
consort, was obliged to tack. This gave tlie Swiftsure the lead, 
and no time was lost in taking advantage of it. Fortunately for 
these two ships, but unfortunately for the Culloden, the latter, 
just a quarter of an hour after the action had commenced, had 
stuck last on the reef off the island. The signals of the Culloden ^ 
were now a warning to her two friends ; and these, as they suc- 
cessively came up, rounded the shoal in safety. 

At a few minutes past 8 p. m., having found, amidst the pre» 
vailing darkness^ a sure beacon in the flashes of the guns of the 
combatants, the ^wi^ure came up with a dismasted ship, with*' 
out li^t or colours, quitting the scene of slaughter. On the 
supposition that she was an enemy, the Swiftsure was justabont 
to pour in -a'broadside, when Captain Hallowell hailed, and wag 
repaid for his considerateness by the immediate reply, **Bel. 
lerophon, gcang .out of action disabled.” Instantly the stem- ^ 
anchor was let go, and the Swiftsure, without at the time, from' 
the smoke and darkness, exactly knowing where, brought up 
about half a ship’s length astern of the spot whiCh the Belle- 
rophon had just quitted. As soon as she had clewed up (but 
not, we idiould suppose, for the sake of her men’s, liv^ 
“furled”*) her sails, the Swiftsure opened a heavy fire, with, 
her foremost guns, at the distance of afoui 200 yards, upon the • 


* Brenton, toL ii., p. 81L 
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starboard bow of the Orion^ and her aftermost ones, at a ssjiae- 
what greater distance, upon the same quarter o^ the Franklin ; 
^upon whose larboard bow, the Leander, keeping under way in 
the vacant space left by the Peuple-Souvertdn when she quitted 
the line (and to which the Leander had but recently arrived, on 
account of her detention by the Culloden), was pouring in a tire 
with scarcely the possibility of a return. As a proot that the 
Leander, in the position she had thus taken, was most effectually 
co-operating with her more powerful friends in bringi^ the 
business of the day to a conclusion, we quote from a french 
account of the battle tlie following passage : De cette mani^re, 
tous les boulets du Leander qui n’atteignaient pas le Franklin 
allaient k bord de TOrient, du Tonnant, ou d^un des vaisseaux 
plus en arriere.*^* Shortly afterwards the Alexander, coming 
rajpidly up, passe^through the wide opening which the driving 
of the Tonnant had left, and diopped her bow-anchor so as to 
open her starboard broadside directly on the French three- 
decker’s larboard quarter. 

Until the Leander took up a position to mask the fire of the 
Onon, the latter had been cannonading the Frankliisi ; and the 
Minotaur had also found opportunities to bestow^ A few shots 
u|^n that noble two-decker. But, since the Peuple-Souverain 
haa quitted the line, the Franklin had found a more unengaged 
opponent in the Defence ; when, suddenly, an event happened, 
which struck both sides with awe, and suspended, for a while, 
the hostile operations of the two fleets. It was at 9 p. m«, or a 
few minutes after, that the Swiftsure’s people perceived a fire on 
board of the Orient ; and which, as it increased, pres^tly bore 
the appearance of being in the ship’s mizen chains,^ It was, in 
^ct, on the poop deck and in the admiral’s cabin ; And its cause 
we shall hereafter endeavour to explain. As many of the Swift- 
sure’s guns as could be brought to bear were quickly dijre<(ted 
to the inflamed spot, with, as was soon evident, dreadful 
precision. ^ 

After spreading along the decks, and a^cend*iij|g the rigging, 
with terrific and uncontrollable rapidity, the flames reached the 
fatal spot ; and, at about 10 p. m. 7 the Orient blew up, with a 
most trmnendous explosion. Any description of the awfuUscene 
far short ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
produced upon the adjacent ships. The Alexander, 

, and Orion, as the three nearest, had made evei^ pre* 
ptJMM fbr event ; such as closing their ports and hatch*' 
wajjWj iwmovui^ from the decks all combustible materials, and 
having ready with buckets a numerous body of firemen. The 
vibral^ dicmk then ships to their kelsons*, opened their seams, 
aijd, in^dthgp pespeets, did them considerable injury. The 
fianjang masi^ eAea|ft large pieces of the«(,wre^ which 

a VktolMeSCoDqu^, tomeix., p. 02. 
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j> but without any evil consequences, into her fore and 
mafu tops, flew over the^ Swiftsure, as was wisely conjectured 
by her commander, when urged to attempt moving further off*. 
A part also fell on board of the Alexander, who lay at a some» 
what greater distance from the Orient, and upon her lee quarter; 
a port-fire setting her main-royal in flames, and some splinters, 
her jib. In bow cases the crew extinguished the flames, but 
not mthout cutting away the jib-boom and spritsail-yard. With 
the little air of wind which the cannonade, and the more mighty 
concussion that interrupted it, had left, the Alexander then 
dropped to a safer distance. Among the French ships, the 
Franklin received the greater share of the Orient’s wreck : her 
decks were covered wiui red-hot seams, pieces of timber, and 
burning ropes ; she caught fire, but succeeded in extinguishing 
it. The Tonnant had, just before the explo^n, cut or slipped 
her cable, and dropped clear of the burning wreck. * The 
Heureux and Mercure, although too far off to be injured, had 
done the same. 

Either amazement at what had happened, or a strong feeling 
towards s^^jj^reservation, or both causes united, made it full tto 
minutes ere a gun was again fired on either side. By this time, 
too, the wind, as if just recovering from the trance into wlii|^ 
all nature hdd been hushed by the catastrophe, freshened ^ ; 
and, as it rofiled the surface of the water, and rattled among the 
rigging of the shim, reanimated the half-benumbed faculties of 
the combatants, ^e French ship Franklin, although disabled 
in most of her guns, was the first to recommence hostilities: she 
opened a fire from her lower battery upon the Defence and 
Swiftsure; who, as they lay close on her starboard bow and 
quarter, returned it, particularly the Defence, with full effect. 
Being without a second either ahead or astern, and havi^, 
besides these two determined opponents, one or two other shipe 
in commanding positions on her opposite bow and'qaaitei^ tne 
Franklin waited uqtil her main and mizen masts eaUie dbwn by 
the board ; did then, having scarcely a gun to caimonade with, 
and being reduced by loss in the action to less than half of her 
comjdemebt, stnmk her colours. 

Itevau mow midnight, and the Tonnant was the-o^y Vraieh 
w hi ^ guns continued in active play. Her shot ^ve great 
annoym^ to -the Swiftsure, particularly as the lattwf owii^ to 
the position of the Alexander, could make little or noretira; 
Init tits Majestic had been the principal opponent^ that formid- 
able Flencn ship. At about 3 a. m. on me 2d, the heavy and 
unremitting fire of the Tonnant brought down, by the board, the 
Majestic’s rnain and*mixen masts ; but, shortly afterwajds, the 
Tonnant herself had her three masts «hot away, equally close to 
^ deck. The Wreck of these compelled her to cease firing, but 
fiuled in inducing her to strike : the Tonnant had, indeed, by 
veering her cable, drivm so far to leeward of her second poettiony 
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as to have now no opponent netfr enough to ^t her resolution 
to a tria|. The Heureux and Mercure, also, having, as already 
. stated, withdrawn from the line, had left ample room for the 
' Tonnant to take up a station ahead of the Guillaume-Tell and the 
two French ships in her rear. This the Tonnant did; and a 
second interval of silence ensued. 

At 4 A* which was just as the day broke, the firing recom- 
menced between the Tonnant, Guillaume-Tell, G4n4reux, and 
Timol4on, on the one side, and the Alexander and crippled Ma- 
iestic on the other. This soon brought to the spot the Theseus 
and Goliath. Shortly after these ships had dropped their 
anchors the French frigate Art4mise fired a broadside at the 
Theseus, and then struck her colours. A loat from the latter 
immediately proceeded to take possession ; but the frigate was 
discovered to be o^fiie, and soon afterwards blew up. In the 
mean time the four French line-of-battle ships, afid the two re- 
maining fngates inside of them, kept dropping -to leeward ; so 
as, presently, to be almost out of gun-shot of the few British 
ships that had anchored to attack them. 

lAt about 6 A. M. the Zealous, Goliath, and Theseus^ got under 
way by signal ; and soon afterwaids the Zealous, in running 
dwn from the head of the bay, was directed by signal to chase 
tl^ Justice French frigate ; which, in compliance with the 
orders of Rear-admiral Villeneuve, was on her way to the 
Bellerophon, at anchor at the bottom of the bay, and supposed 
to be on shore, for the purpose of summonino the 74 to sur- 
render. Eh the mean time the Goliath iSid Thesetas, accom- 
panied by the Alexander and Leander, stood towards the Heureux 
and Mercure ; who> on quitting the line, had first anchored con- 
siderably within it, and had then runehemselves on shore to the 
so^hwaid of the bay. These ships, after the interchange of a 
fewd^ant shot, struck their colours the Heureux first, then 
the hlercure. the latter was afterwards taken polsession of by 
t^ Alemnder, and the fonner' by one of the other ships. On 
disTOvering the object of the Zealous, the JustiqB'gave up her 
. design upon the Bellerophon (who was getting ready to give her 
a ahttaide reception), and returned tft the du a ^ 'b f dnps from 
aBimm>%hieh she had made saiL The Zealous thereupo*, by 
sjgim^#|^ tile admiral, bore away to join the Belleropbota, dhd 
further molestation. • 

aibNMM 11 A. M. the absence «f thd Goliath, Theseus, And 
s^brded to the G4n^ux and Guillaume-TbU*, and 
theM^n^igiUdk Jostke and lUane, an opportunitar to get under 
way sail to the nortn-east. The 'Hmollon, ^ing too 

fiuNndq^M^'to.fietch clear, had run herftlf on shorh, losing 
hfic'ltoaiMst the shock. The four other ships notr hauled 
ckii^efbthe buwiWtk'thek ; and immediately the^halous, who 
fAm'.the codirstf‘^'wa|^eering happened tone the nearest 
dnp, haalii9''mse% the same tack, with the bold^in- 
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tention.of bringing this Franch 80 and 74 and two heavy frigates 
to action, and, if possible,, of retarding their progress until some 
of her friends should come |0 her assistance ; or, at alt events, 
in the hope of so crippling one of the French ships, as to dis- 
able her at least from working out of the bay. 'The Zealous 
weathered the four fugitives within musket-shot, and obliged 
them to bear away to kvoid being raked ; but received in return 
a very destructive fire to her rigging and sails. Through her 
mainsail alone upwards of 40 round shot had passed ; and yet 
no other loss was sustained by her, than one man, who had been 
slightly lyounded by the Guerricr, killed, and one wounded. 
Wnile the Zealous was endeavouring to get about'in time to cut 
off the rearmost frigate, the former’s signal of recal was made ; 
and the French ships stretching on, efiected their escape. For 
his gallantry upon this occasion. Captain Kood received the 
warm acknowledgments o^the coinmandep-in-chief. 

Of the 13 French ships of the line, one had perished in the 
flames, dght had surrendered, and two had escaped ; and of the 
remaining two, one, the Timoleon, was on shore with her colours 
flying, the other, the Tonnant, having had her second cable cut 
by the fire of the Alexander, lay about two miles from the Timo- 
leon, a mere wreck, but also with' her colours up, which w||e 
flying on the stump of her mainmast. Things remained^n 
this state until the morning of the following day, the 3d ; 
when the Theseus and Leander approached, and stationed 
themselves near th^Tonnant. All further resistance being ut- 
terly hopeless, the 'Jfitter hauled down her ensign : andpon re- 
placing it with a flag of truce, was taken possession of by a 
boat from the Theseus. The principal part of the crew of the 
Timol4on had, during the^preceding night, escaped on shore. 
The remainder, at about noon on the 3d, set fire to their ship ; 
which, exploding soon afterwards, made the eleventh line-ofi> 
battle ship jost to the French by, in their nomenclature, the 
battle of Abotflrir, le combat d’AMukir,” but as the conquerors 
have named it, the batj(la of the Nile. 

The damages sustained by the British ships weie chiefly con- 
fined to thmr ma(p|p and rigging. The Bellerophcm was the only 
ship entinuy dismasted, and the Majestic tho only one, besides 
her,* that had lost any lower mast. The Defence had lost her 
fore topmash and the Alexander her mizen topmast, and her fore 
aulmahl^topgallaiitmasts ; an4 on the 3d, at 6 p. m., the latter’s 
nrun topmast, firom the wounds it had received/fellovertbetop, 
as on toe sam^^orning, had the^main topmast of the Goliath. 
The lower mara, yards, and bowsprits of all the ships that had 
been engi^ned, were more or less damaged by shot. Tfip Van- 
guard, it will be recollected, went into action with a jury fore- 
mast. TheB^lerophon'shull was in a very shattered state. Oah 
of the carrcmades on her poop was broken to {aeces. ^ven of 
the quarterdeck guns fll^re entirely disabled ; as were W of the 
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second, and two of tlie ^rst oidow^ed guns/ and the greater 
part of her hammocks were more^r out. Ine Vanguard had 
been s^ck very Bfeavily by shot^j^llpr starboard bow ; and the 
Swiftsure, as she was bearing down, to engage, reodved in her 
larht>ard boSr, several feet below the water>niark, a shot-from the 
Tonnant, which, in spite of the constant use of the chaiii^ptunps, 
kept four feet water in the hold from thf> commenctenent to the 
end of the action. The Theseus was alsd^hslled, in more than 
70 places ; and the Majestic was nearly in as shattered a state 
as the Bellerophon. 

The loss of the British was, in the aggregate, toletebly severe. 
We have enumerated the loss on board most of the ^ps. We 
will now, taking the ships in the ordo* in udiich they advanced to 
the attack, give a more detailed account. The Gtoliath had one 
master’s mate(William Davies), one m^shipmaa(Andrew Brown), 
12 seamen, and seven marines kil^, one lieutenant (William 
Wilkinson), two midshipmen(Lawre^ Graves and James Payne), 
her schoolmaster, 28 seamen, and nine marines wounded ; the 
Zealous, one seaman killed, and seven wounded ; the Orion, one 
captain’s clerk, 11 seamen, and one marine killed, her captain, the 
boatswain (Peter Sadler), three midshipmen (PhilijiJEtichardson, 

C^les Miell,and Lanfesty), nind^iejamen, and two marines 

Hbunded ; the Audacious, one seaman killed, one lieutraant (John 
Jeans), her gunner, 31 seamen, and two marines wounded; the 
Theseus, five seamen killed, one lieutenant (Richard ^awkins), 
24 seamen, and five marines wounded ; theg^^ anguard,her captain 
of mimnes (William* Faddy), two midshiupen (Thou^ Seymour 
and JbbnG^ige Taylor), 20 seamen, and ^en marlines killed, the 
rear-admiral, by a contusion in the head, but not reported), two 
lieutenants (Natbamel Va'»all and Jgjpi Miller Adye^,'the admiral’s 
secsretaiy (John Campbell), the TOatswain (Mt. Austin), tvo 
ipidshipmen (James Weatherston md(^l^rge Antrim), j^O seamen, 
and eight marines wounded ; the minomur, onritieptenant (John 
G. Kirchner), one masterMfiite (Pater Walters^flB seamen, and 
three marines killed, one lieutenant (Tbojj^s Irwin), one Ueutenant 
of marines (John Jewell), her second'nwstcr (Thomas Forster), 
one midshipman (Martin Wells)„.fi4 seamqy,<a n d six nuoines 
wounded ; the Defence, three eeamen and one marine killed, nine 
aaamen and two marines funded; the Belleropbao> ^ree lieu- ' 
tajfepKta. (Robert Savage Daniel, Philip Willianiil latiadw^ and 
QbMre Joli&),one master’s nu^e (Thomas CUison), 8C eew&eri^ 
aajl^ jMdnes killed, her capt%, master (Edward Earby),4np- 
tahi 9 marines (John Hopkins), boatswain (Mr. Chuttanj^ one 
aascUh^mMS (Nicholas BelMcm), 126 seamen^and 17 marines 
mA; 4lie Miyestic, h«r captain, one laiddiipnMm (Zebedee 
i Jy i iU ; W da (Andrew Gilmore), 33 eeamen^ mid"l|4 morinee 
,,„,^,4wo imd^pmen (Charies Sewardmkd ClmSes ao]de)4^ 
e!«x finebert Overton), 124 seamen^Jncl j)S>mMurinea 
Ipound^ f the Siriftssflil^ seven seam^ killed, nad'mkkihipman ‘ 
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(William Smith), 19 seamen|^and4wo marines woutided ; the Atex* 
ander, one lieutenant (Joflia Collins), and f8 secdnen killed, her 
captain, captain of marl|pefiL|John CresweHJ, master (William 
Lawson), iwo midshipmen (George Bully an^ Luke Andei;son)^ 
48 seamen, and five marines wounded ; the LeandA*, 14 seamen 
woiU!ideid : making a total of 218 killed, and 678 wounded.* 

Of the damages sustained by the captured French ships, more 
details, scanty a8^ey are, nave already been given, than are 
contmnedi^ any published account. They may now be summed 
up by stating, tnat the Guerrier, Conqu6rant, Spartiate, Aquilon, 
and Tonnatt,were entirely dismasted, and, in the present state 
of their hulls (the two first especially), not selfWorthy ; and 
the Peuple-Souverafei retained but her mizenmast, and the 
Franklin, her foremast, with their hulls in not much better plight 
than those of their captivwcompanions. As to the Mercure and 
Heureux, their |>rincipal d^ages were not from shot, but from 
unning on shore. These ships still lay with topgallant yards 
across, and, to all appearance, were as perfect as wnen the action 
commenced. 

It was owing, probably, to the severe wound which Rear- 
admiral Nelitbn had received at the hnset of the battle (a splin- 
ter struck him a little ^ove his right or darkened eye, causij^ 
a piece of flesh to hang over the lid, which was afterwa^ 
replaced and sewed up), that no account was taken of the loss 
sustained by the different captured ships. This is perhaps the 
only general action,1^eside8 that of Valentine^s day, in which so 
import^t an omisaiw is to be complained of in the official 
despatch. The London newspapers, although they sometimes 

* One more hi the wounded dmn appears in the official account, owing to 
the exclusiCMi of the rear-admirlR name. The following table shows at one 
view each ship’s tonnage, complement, loss, and, to the best of our power in 
80 difficult s research, nist lieutslfiant present in the action. 
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cleair up points of tins nature, aflordfd in the present instance, 
but lit^e information, merely stating that, according to^ one 
account, the loss amounted to 2(y)0,>fmd, 'according^ to another, 
to 6000 men. The latter number, being within 226 of a sweep- 
ing balance, of ‘'taken, drowned, burnt, and missing,’' at the 
foot of a loose statement of the complements of 19 French ships, 
including the 13 engaged, subjoined t» the official letter, may 
be traced to that as its pfobable source. The'Origin of the former 
number is uncertain; 'but 2000 appears no unreasonable amount 
for the killed and wounded on board nine ships, eight of which 
were so dreadfully shattered as those in cmestion. “ 

Within tHh first hour of the action, the French commandeMn- 
chief, Vice.admiral Brueys, while standing on the Orient’s poop, re- 
ceived two wounds, one in the face, and the other in the hand. To- 
wards 8 p. M., as he was descending t^the quarterdeck, a shot cut 
him almost in two. This brave officenthen desire# not to be carried 
below, but to be left to die upondecdi, exclaiming in a firm voice, 
** Un amiral frangais doit mourir sur son banc de quart.’' He 
survived only a quarter of an hour. Commodore Casa-Bianca 
fell, badly wounded, socm^ter the admiral had breathed his last. 
What other loss the OridVt sustmned^y the shot of her oppo- 
nents we are unable to enumerate, burnt is represented to nave 
neen tolerably severe in both officers and men. By the melan- 
choly event of the ship’s explosion, nearly«the whole of the 
survivors of her crew perished. How the accident happened 
has not been clearly explained. The Fredph say, tiiat the men, 
having just done painting the ship's side% bad placed tile empty 
and unused oil-jars and paint-buckets on the poop, preparatory 
to taking them below ; and that the- wadding from me English 
guns fell among and set fire to these jars and buckets. Another 
account states, that the fire was communicated *by some of the 
combustible missiles, used on bo^^fqll, or most of the French 
ships ; tias chief of wlpch was a soft^ polS-fire or carcass, 
that burnt fiercely under^ as welUHs above water. In support 
of this statemoit, the French thems4|reaiideclared that, although 
they threw bucket after bucket of^ sate'' upon the spot, they 
CQuld not extinguish the flames. 

. lamoitable eflects of tbe accident, however, w^re but too 
' " * The French say, that about 70 were saved by the boats 
liti^phips. Ofthose, oneUeqtenant,one<commissary,or 
, and wme men, appear* to have got on board the Swift- 
en on bo^ the Bellerophon, and 16 ^ board the 
> Alexander raved some, includingi, Adjutant-general 
^ . 9 , although Madly wounded in the 1^, managed to 
^^dyoanii of her. Rear-admiral Ganteaume tor^d means to 
JbwMif into a ^t, which carried him on bolm the Sala- 
. Jibe Dr%. her he reached the fort of Abonkir, and Bnb> 

sequently AM^mdrim^The Salamine afterwards Stood out of 
the and joined toe squadron offleai>adinifal ViUeneuve. 
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CpioittodorQ Casa^BiaocB was not so fortunate. Atnoillg the 
twaor tbiM* accounts given of this officer’s death* that to which 
the Frencn attach most SfeediNs, ihat at the time of the expK>>« 
sion be was below having his wound dressed, attended by his 
son, a boy of 10 years of age. ' , 

Of the 10 French ships that were at all engaged, <he (idmiral 
of one, anU the ct^tams of two, were killed, and sfjf^of the 
remaining sevei# captains, besides Rear-admiral Blanqndt, 
wounded^ That the captains of ^e Heureux and Mercufe, whp 
participated so slightly in the action, should have been woijinded 
at all is ektraordinery ; but it tslsuil niore’‘dSctraordinary thn^ 
Captain Trullct, whose ship, the Ghierrier, was the most shat4 
teredof any in the two fleets, should have escaped Unhurt. This, 
on consideration, may be attributed to the position *of thet^er- 
lier’s piincipal antagonisuhe Zealous, whose shot,on that account 
did the most efiecutioa m the forepart of the ship. Of the two 
French captains that were killed, one underwent dreadful suflbr- 
ings, and exhibited a correspondent share of heroism, before life 
Anally quitted him. Captain Du Petit-Thonars, of the Tonnhnt, 
had first both his arms, and then^ne of his legs shot away ; 
and his dying commai^s to his crew were, not to surrender the 
ship. As a memento^f this officer’s patriotism and bravely, 
Buonaparte ordered (me of the principal streets of Cairo to he 
named Petit-Thouars, and an armed brig at anchor in the port, 
Tonnant. . 

Before we proceed further, it may be necessary that we should 
show, how 'Completely hors de combat the Culloden was placed 
by the accident that had befallen her. At 6 h. 40 m. f. h., 
according taher time, the Culloden, having just before bfiuled 
Up to cl^ me Leander, and sounded in 1 1 fathoms, struck on 
fhe ridge of rocks off the island of Aboukir. At that Very moment 
the three masfb of thq Querri^were discovered to be down. This 
is so far of conieqoel[te’a3 completelyto falsify a staAment made 
and insisted ^ by the Frikicn Wllters, that the CullodeD tbok 
the ground at 6h. l&«n^. m., while leading the British 'fleet 
into action. .One writer^ after stating this, adds the following 
in a note: ''Tons lis rapports anglais s’accord^t h ne foite 
^hoUer Id Culloden qu’apra la n'hit close, et h attHbuer cet acci- 
dent k rohscurit4,tandis qu*il n’est pas un seal Frtm^ail patent 
au combat d’Aboukir qui n’affirme que ce le 

prdmier de I’esacdre ennemie, et^toucha, comme 4|nis ledisoiris, 
a cinq hetifs un quart. Cette ciroonstance est de ghp d'hn|>ort- 
ance ; maif, elles pourrait donner Ij^jtiesure de la ero^^hce k 
accorderux bulletins des Anglais, '‘mbumir un ^hantillon dn 
oaract^re^e ce peuple, qui poosse fa. vanity jusqn’h ne pas 
TOfiMr awer quiun vaisseau britannjjgue, puisse,' comme an 
ai|t^^ s’^sbouer <fo Jour en entrwt dsM one baie incoiuiue.'^ 

)* V * VictoirdT et Ckiuqiietei, tome ix., p. 90 . 
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no more than a amile upon the writer^ ckrrer dedae> 
.tiona about "the character of tM pec^le,'’ we ah^^enden* 
vTour to ttptain how this naoticabtthieltm may hare nappened. 
It, will be recollected that, aoon after 6h. SOm. r, u. (ana whidi 
m^t eUaily he 5 h. Id m. by the French time), and juat aa they 
' Itaa^dAhrSA abreast of the shoal, the leading British ships hove 
to;,anll||ti!^y of Aeip changed stations. The ships thus grouped 
tdMher, as ma^be seen by any good chart of the sp^ conceal 
ipofttt of the shoal ftom tl^ French fleet. The British fleet 
~ ^ ~ on in a line ; and, aOhe shoal opens in the rear of that 
ship is discovered Ificlin^on it. To us the mistake 
• 9 T^niatural one; *bnt row are we to oonvmcethe 
^ writ(|h that we are i^ht, and that they are wrong, when 

tail caft in bur teeth, mm a respaetable English publica- 
*ti!^ Witten too by an admiral, the wlowing sentence: "The 
wind was berfectly fliir, but unfortunately^ in rottnding the ree^ 
the Culloden, the leading ship, ran aground, and could not be 
got at all into action 1”* 

Bet us return to the Culloden. As quickly as possible after 
she diruck, a stream anchor and cable were placed in the 
Iwmch, and dropped at arout a cable^ length noth the stem, 
in. 11 ftithoms’ water. The Mutine n^ came and anchored 
, wfthin 500 yards of the Culloden, in six fathoms, in order to 
affiird eveiy assistance in her power. To do this more efiectoally 
Captain mrdy ran out two cables, firmly clinched together; 
and, joining a third, veered away until the brig was near the 
Culloden. The Mutine then let go another anchor, and, slip- 
ping the third cable, passed the end of it on board the 74. 
The swell, which had greatly increased, made the Culloden 
atiike so Wd, that her cable parted, her rudder wal^ knocked 
off and sank alongside, and the ship made three feet of water 
an hour. However, on the 2d, befoiw2 a. m.,' after striking 
sevoral timda very heavily^e Culloden hauled' herself off the 
rocks by the Mutine’s cab!#, and then made sswen feet water, 
or 120 tons, an hour. A sail was afterwards thrummed, and 
put under the ship’s bottom ; and on themoraing of the 3d a 
topmast was converted into, and rong as, a temporary 

A 

thus made ititlear ffia^ for any part she took in the 
E^fhe 1st and 2d of August, the Cidloden might as well 
I atanchor in Naples bay, as cn snore at on^extremity 
,bay, we shall now present a ^neralSriew of the 
'‘contending mrties. Of the 13 shipt that remain, 
die CulKHren, cne was not only no lioe^f-battle 
t shi^ decidedly unable to lay alongside of any ship in 
r&ie ; yet,^s it would be paying a very poor com- 
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plimeoi to the Isandes’s meritotioiucxtftiDni, to eoauidcr thet 
th^ wm wholly without effect, we shall teadhiy inclode ^ as 
<«e <ff nie coatoiiiling dupii Hence the Bfitisb bad tweljndK 
74<gini ships and one 50 ; the French one 120, three 80> 
tune 74>gun ships : the latter had, also, four frigaites^ two hrigi^ 
nnd some bom^Tessels and gun-boats; the fbtvtf htiytois 
aolit^ brig. The armaments of Fimicb ukI I^lisa^]^ of 
tho line have bera so often adverted to in tpesc^^age^ that tlltoe 
will be no occasion to analyze tlm focep«of every ship tjUbeJa^ 
fleets. ^ may suffice to state, that a French 120*gun flap || 
fully ^ual to two British 74s, fhl^ French %9s to five nf%tim 
^pedally of the 18-poundef cla^ of which all tt^w^freipipSHK 
in this battle conristed, and nine French 74s tq^ leafllm 
the Hi^lish 7^ last described. With r&pOs^ t(Abe cffews m 
the French ships, it hat^been stated, that euA ship, vffieni^tbe 
action commenced, ^jpd a watei^party onshore; bift the same 
accounts that furnish this fact, supply us with another, namely, 
that a part of the absent men got back to their ships, and that 
the four frigates, whose united crews were at least 1300 flten, 
had receive orders to send a porti(m of their people to thfi line- 
of-battle ships. Mor^ver the head-money certificates, authsst- 
ticated in the usual way, give the French ships thflr estabtedttd 
complements; and among the prisoners were actually flomd. 
several masters, pilots, and others, belonging to the numeiWOB 
fleet of transports at anchor near Rosetta and in the harbour of 
Alexandria. On the other hand, none of the British ship weto 
over manned; and some, we believe, had not their complements 
on board ; w^t is extraordinary, too, the worst manned shipin 
the British fleet was that commanded by the admiral. The 
Vanguard had only been commissionedin the preceding Decem- 
ber ; and her ship’s company, although instinctively bnm^ were 
new and inexperienced. 

Even the presence of the Gullc^n in the aet^ wonld stffl 
have left a pipponderance, if not in rramber of sUpt^ iir number 
of men ana in broadsidaiweight of metal. With the Cfllodsit 
,mifladed, the supriority of force wasmcHretoanrequittfe to mflc. 
toe victory of the Nffi among the most brilliant of those adnisve* 
mente an nmiliar to the British navy. If any allowaiip iu^ed* 
Ibr, tocamse the French ships were conquered in detail mtotlnt 
a decided snptiority of force, we may answm. t^ theppie 
occurs in most general actions; that, in the preseiB instour^^ 
datrget of cross-fire, from which several of tbeJEbfiil&/flupe 
«mdoahtcitty>Baffered, as well as thtd of grounding enflieieum 
tooal, not an officer or man in the Biwish fleet having ever bcft s e 
been in the hay and the only chart in the fleet being a reug&iy. 
cketehed oae whifli Am Swiftsure had, recently taken out of n 
prize, were nearly mmvalent to the advantage of doublia^^ flie 
van of the line. Moreover, had the six French reatHibip^, flie 
moment tirey saw the manoeuvre that was about to be practised 

o 2 
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^ thar friends in ibe van, got under way aod stood out, Aw 
^yrould have found full employment ibr Ae five Or six British 
. Alps that had not yet sot into action : Aeyi^^, u]i8oubtediy, 
hava paptuied AeCuUoden, and prerentonfm Alexander atm 
Btriftsiite from entering the bay. Had Aose dx FVench sfatpa 
wwhed'at any time before 7 r.ii., they might, wiA the wind 
«a K Ahn was, have jnade a good stretch out of Ae bay, and, by 
topping when Ae wind, as it soon afterwarda, did, shifted to 
* :(^orth, might hava stood for tl^ van of their linOwiA their yards 
nearly square. 

Undoubtedly Ah sad aedifteht which befel Ae three-decker 
(nvp a dpeid^ «tum to Ae action ; but it should be recollected 
Aal the (kient, before she exploded, had, according to Ae 
French accbui^, sustained a very serious loss in officers and 
men ; Aat five French ships had alrefidy struck ; and that two 
oAers, Ae Franklin and Tonnant, we're nearly in a defenceless 
state. It has been stated, we are aware, that Ae Orient herself 
liaoled down her colours before she blew up;* but no such oc- 
eatrence happened. The Orient’s^ flag at the main was, by 
M^ral of Ae British ships, seen in its place when Ae masts 
thrown into the air ; and, until that fiag was Struck, there 
4^1d have been no surrender. MoreovSr the men fired fix)m Ae 
sUp's lowerdeck battery, until Aey were driven from their 
quarters by the flames, and until some time after the Swiftsnre 
and Alexander had ceased firing, to prepare for Ae explosion 
Aat ensued. 


WiA respect to the behaviour of the French, nothing could be 
more gallant than Ae defence made by each of the six van-Aips, 
W Ae Orient in Ae centre, and W Ae Tonnant in Ae rear. 
IneHeureux and Mercule appear to have been raAer precipitate 
io running Aemselves on shore; but the flaming body, that lay 
ready to explode ahead and to windward of them, justified them 

E g Ae line. Nor was it the least happy circumstance 
Ae battle of Ae Nile, Aat there was no complaint of 
I misconduct to dimini A the lustre of the victory. The 
Br^^ vmters, as usual, multiplied Ae'Ewlim ships in numbet 
jna jme ; but Ae sober-minaed part ofAe community knetr 


g [udity of the two fleets, and appreciated Ae uo^ 
of tne -battle as fairly as could bebxpected, 
fine ships, and so muA national glory, had 

liasten to acquit ourselves (tf Ae unpfeasant task 
inaccuracies, Aat have crept into some l^lish 
(tots of All cehArated action. -'One writer, 
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statiaff tjhat ftench fleet ** was moored ib a eomj^t lide,*^ 
tells hie re|de% the line occupied an extent ot about two 
miles .and a hatuleaving a space of two hundred ai)d 
tipree hundred yaras from one snip to the other. This distance; 
p^eeds the writer, **was too ^at” Assuredly it was too 
great, and so was the real distance, 160 yards : for tl^t tery 
reason, too, the French fleet was not "moored in a compact 
line.” The woro "moored” does not soem to be alipropriatelyi 
used. At single anchor, with sprii^ on their cables/' is ^ 
expression that accords more with the Unfortunately, thO 
wnter who uses this expression is the same that committed the 
mistake about the CuUoden; the same, in whose work wgears 
the following piece of extraordinary infonnatio^: " Lord Nelson 
remarked, at a subsequent period, that he hamroommitted one 
great error; namely, by not having directed the ships to heave 
close to their anchors, and then to nave cut (the cables) instead 
of weighing them ; as in stowing their anchors, the navigaflon 
being so intricate and shallow, two of his ships groun&d.”f 
This, to be sure, is contained in a " note,” but that note actually 
forms a part of the text : indeed, the work is almost wholly made 
up of " Notes,” "Re'maeks,” and "Observations.” Hifd 
the attack upon Copenh^n by Lord Nelson in the year 1801 
been one of the naval battles noticed by the writer, it is probable 
he would have found where it was that the reaiMidmiral had to 


complain, that two of his ships grounded, for. the want of the 
precaution of cutting, instead of wdghing, their anchors. 

A French writer, because he is displeased with a highly ex> 


A French writer, "because he is displeased with a highly ex> 

S erated comparison between the force of the Bellerophon and 
t of the Orientj contained in " Clarke and McArthur’s Life of 
Nelson,” begins his refutation of the nonsense in this very liberal 
manner: " Les Anglais, celui peut-£tre de tons les peuptes do 
i’Europe qui alt^re le plus la v6nt6 dans ses bulletins, affirinb* 
rent,” It is ve^ unfair, in any case, to consider individual 
0 {Noion as the sentiments of a nation ; but with respect to thq 
wmrk. in which the angry Frenchman has discovered the proob 
cf tms narional propensity to lying (for that is what his 
amcmts to), wo can assure him that, in this country, •wwws'itt 
merits axp oi course best known, " Clarke and M^ArflanS it lfe ' 
brNelson” is not of the slightest authority. *nte Bdil|in H|^ 
writer, who is so severe in his strictures upon the^SMpjiv 
admits that, Captain Standelet of the i^mise, in setriurj^m 
^ frinte afrer having hauled down his colours towhdiliiM^ 
hcted " an mbpns des mis de la guerre,” but hdds,/''Les AtW^ 
se sont vivement r£cri£s centre la condnite du capitrinO de.rdv^ 
tdmise^ ouUiant capitaine du BeUmoplMm en avaittanu 

<’ ■' j. ,■ I ’’f 
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mw k pe« temblaUe.’** Lookup to dtaeoTer the 
kMture of ^ chann agaiost Capt^ Barbvk'we ftwibtlwt die 


iMture of ^ chaim agaiost Capt^ jDarb^'we ftt|lbt]iat tito 
BelleTopboa "i^ck to the Tonnaot;” ^^wfplu fhe cries and 
noise of the Bellerophoo’s people. When h^l^Ksts were ihUin^ 
on deck and crushing thein by scores, were mistaJ^n fortb^ cry 
of sorrender. Nay, so delicate were the ears of the l¥enehmen,i 
that they could distinguish the cries of the offiem fiom those of 
the men. '‘Son 6quipm,” says the account, “ dPptincipalement 
lee officiers, jetorent de grands cris, pour faire connaltre qu’il 
6tait rendu/'t From our inquiries we believe we can assert 
(and, if we knew the &ct to be otherwise, we should be the last 
to conceal it), that no surrender took place, or was even contem-’ 
plated. The crew of the Bellerophon were neither the least 
wave, nor, as pretty notorious, the least noisy, of any in the 
British fleet f*it is not unlikely, therefore, that when themasto 
were tumbling about their heads, the men hallooed, and roared, 
and uttered " de grands cris,” but not any cries, we can vouch, 
that were meant to signify that they surrendered. 

Living to heads better versed in state affairs to discuss the 
political consciences, far and near, that attended the decisive 
vkteiy which Rear-^miral Nelson and his fleet had gained, we 
ribldl merely transcribe from Mr. Williams’s book a translated 
toMMam, purporting to be part of a letter from a very intelligent 
French ontoer, of some celebrity, M. E. Poussielgue, comptroller 
of the eEpenses of the army, and administrati>isgeiwtal of the 
foances, m Bgypt ; smd which letter, among many others, was 
mtercepted by the British fleet in the Mediterranean. M. Pous- 


l&^lirii to persuade the Porte to declare war against us ; it ie<» 
kindled that which was hardly extinguished wifh the Emperor 
of Oermany; iti^ned the Mediterranean to the Rusaans, and 
planted thm <m our frontiers ; it occaiioned the loss of Italy, 
•nd the invalaable possessions in the*Adria^ Nhieb we owra 
totetoueoeasfiil campaigns of>Boonapaite;tand> flitttlly,'it al 
aMMrw ndared iJbortive all our projects, since H itaaDo Icmger 
•MfUa TOua to dream4ff giving the l&ig^ish asy uneariness ha 
lo this, that the people of R^t, wntmi'we wkdied 
iNMHilw as friends and alliw, huttanthneowify hteptom oar 
entirely Bonoandedns we were bjr ihe T%»s, am 
illlPftN Pas ^ "dat diftcult ddStosive whr, witb> 

nlluHlMto of the sligbtaat fhtiue adventoge to be derived 


l»%Ltoiider, Itovlito/oB 
tRmdk despatcoes mr 
about 12 

s'ct (3otM|Hetes, note lx., p. loi. 
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in wiUi and caphued by the French 74^11 ahip G4ndrsiui| 
after an action bisfaly honourable to the British bO-gun shif^ and 
ftie full details «fatf»'**** will appear under the next head of tite 
worh» wj# • 

* The sbini of the British squadron at anchor in Aboukir bay 
noia'ket about repairing their damages, with all possible sp^. 
Every exertion was also used to place the captured ships in a 
state to underMe the voyage to England with safety. Ine pri- 
soners taken in them were sent on shore in a cartel, upon the 
usual terms ; but Buonaparte, to show how he respect^ treaties, 
formed the men, soon after they landed, into a battalion, which 
he named the nautic legion, and gave the command of it to the 
late second captain of the Franklm, Jules-Frangois Martinenoq. 
On the 8th the island of Aboukir was taken |MBsession of, and 
the two mortars, with the two brass 12-ppundm>|fvere brought 
off. The remainder of the guns, with the carriages of the wlude, 
and the platform on whiw they had been mounted, wereCde- 
stroyed. The island was also newly, and far from inappropriately 
named. Nelson’s island. 

On the 10th Sir Horatio, aware of the designs of the Froudi, 
in case of succeeding at Egypt, to attack the British JBast>lndi» 
possessions, despatched, over land to Bombay, with the iqitd'* 
ligence of the victory. Lieutenant Thomas Duval, of the ZetioWf 
an officer selected by Captain Hood.* On the 12tb, in the 
evening, the British 36-gun frigate Emerald, Geptain Thomee 
Moutray Waller, and 32-gun frigate Alcm^e^ Gleoige 

Hope, with the Bonne-Citoyenne sloop of war, hove in eight m 
the offing ; but, on bring chased by the Swiftaure, stora oSl 
On the next day, however, the frigates got over thrir alarm, and 
jrined the squt^n. On the 13th the 16-gun Mg-sloop Mutine, 
Captain the Honourable Thomas Bladen Capri> who bad suc- 
ceeded Captain Hardy, on the latter’s promotion to tiie yua- 
cpiard, and was now the beai:^ of the rear-admind’s du^cate 
despatches, suled for Naples. 

On the aumiing of the 14th, after an incredible deal of labour 
a f^ittini^the mps, the Orion, Bellerophrm, Minotaur, Tkj^ce, 
A«<|airiosu|| Theseiu^ and Majestic, accompanied by the aadcr 
lin, Tonl^nt, Aquilon, Conqu4rant, PeufMe-Sounigihl (the two 
hitter scarcely in a seuworuy stated sod SpmliBte^ Ubdit ft)!* 
odders of Cai^tt Sir Jfames Saumoiea, got under way^ anddtood 
nut of the isoad. The pitee^ being r^ed wifbiliSHawtbaiA 
.VMy weakly asaimed^ could hardly work out of IM bay*, jW 
length Jlb^KBchedriaaouth of ft; u»d» uftcr lyagictriate 

aafinsr & the night, again wiridiro, «id fvoceeded on adv 
a>yspi^8ftbf>.tbc and on the 18fti 

* yor aliriefaeeoluit lUi ofSeri’sjeatiMgr, see i 
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millie beaehi and tbe last at anchor in the i<oad> of Aboukir bay^' 
scene of their discomiiture. On the l^h Rear^dmind 


^Nielson, iR tiie Vanguard, accompanied^ bytj||iie Oollodea and 
Alexander, sailed for Naples; leaAng Caj^in Hood with' the 
Zaalous, Goliath, Swiftsure, Seahorse (wm had joined fm the 
17th), Emerald, Alcm^, and Bonne>Citoyemie, to crui^ off 
the port of Alexandria. 

The news of the loss of his fleet reached Buonaparte on the 
14th of August, when on his way front Salahieh to Cairo, in a 
despatch from Rear^idmiral Ganteaume, delivered by an aide> 
de-camp of General K14ber*s. While reading the despatch, 
Buonaparte did not betray in his countenance the least trait of 
the extraordinary sensations which the account must necessarily 
have caused in jaie mind. He called the messenger to him, and 
demanded, iwa loud voice, to hear the details. As soon as they 
wire related, Buonaparte said to the aide-de-camp with the ut- 
moit sang-froid, "We have no longer a fleet : well, we must either 
remain in this country, or quit it as great as the Ancients.”* 
The power which this extraordinary man possessed of disguis- 
ing his feelings was as remarkable, as the racility with whi^ he 
could turn^a disastrous event to his advantage. Great as he 
sltfUi in some matters, Buonaparte could also be mean, where, by 
beisg mean, an object was to be attained. Wishing, for some 
inexplicable reason, to inculpate the brave admiral who was se- 
oona in command at Aboukir, Buonaparte, cm tile 24th of 
August, issued a general order, in which were thesp words : 
"The Franklin struck her flag without being dismasted or 
having sustained any damage.”'t Rear-admiral Ganteaume, as 
soon as be discovert this, hastened to defend the character of 


his brother ofiBcer, and pleaded his cause with so much effect, * 
that Buonaparte, yielding a little, issued a second order, stating 
that Rear-admiral Blanquet had been wounded in the actiqn ; 
but ndiich still left uncontradicted the false assertion, that the 
FrankHn surrendered when in a perfect state. At the instance- 
of Vice-admiral Bruix, the minister of marine, justice was at 
lengdk' done by the directory t^rthe character of that brave 
offioel} but we cannot discover flhat Rear-admiral Blanquet was 
CHhr afierwnrds employed, * 

4l?nMNpriii|iied sti^ of the Nile prises made it the middle of 

S iy and their escort arrived at Gibraltar. The 
ms in too bad a state to proceed further^ and* 
ler tile nataec of Ghierrier, converted into a 
y service in s^bich she could be tfseful. IW 
Vti. after obbanii^ a toletable repair, set sail 
i^ved in safety at Plymouth, xhe BiManh' 
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government, in order that the captore might not snflTer for (he 
prowese they had displayed in riddling the bulls of the captured 
ships, paid for ead^of < the three destroyed 748, the Guerrier, 
Heureux, and Mensoret the siihi of 20,000 /. ; which was as much 
as the least serviceable of the remaining three 74s had been 
valued at. Of these, the Conqo6rant was about 50 years old, 
and ot no greater tonnage than the Theseus, the largest ship, 
except the Minotaur, in the fleet that took her. The Aquilon, 
or, as newly named, Aboukir, was built at Lorlent in the year 
1793, measured 1869 tons, and, but for her shattered state, 
would have been a useful ship : as it was, both of these ships 
remained in port until they were broken up. Not so with the 
remaining 74, the Spartiate, nor with the 80-gun ships Tonnant 
and Frai^lin. All three of these ships were bililt at Toulon; 
owing to which on account of the superior durability of the 
Adriatic oak,* their value became greatly enhanced. TheTon» 
nant was launched in 1791-2, the Franklin, in the springsof 
1797, and the Spartiate, as recently as the commencement of the 
year in which she was captured. The following are the prin- 
cipal dimensions of the three ships : 


Tonnant 

Franklin 

Spartiate 


Lengtii of 
lower deck. 

Breadth 

extreme. 

Depth of 
hold. 

Tons. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


194 2 

51 9i 

23 3 

2281 

198 10 

51 6i 

23 44 

22^ 

182 7 


21 7 

19# 


The two SOs were of about the same dimensions as the Sans- 
Pareil, taken by Lord Howe ; but the Franklin, in point of ma- 
terials, workmanship, and qualifications, was considered to be the 
finest two-decked ship in the world. In order to show what bb 
imtfiensely powerful ship a French 80 is, we here couple, with* 
the force or the Franklin, that of a British thsu^ecker of the 
98-gun class : ' 

iWeiAtTofesdi 
of Frai|klui’s 
gunk 


or lower* deck.. 


Second deck mV 


Third deck. ^ 
^arterdeck 

Forecoatie « 
Poop 


•ddok.o.ow 


British 98. 

French 80. 

No. Pdrs. 

28 long 82 

••• * ••• 

No. Pdrs. 

3# long 86 iron 

2 „ 3ft btassaw 

30 r ^ 13 

82 „ 24 iron>^ 


2 M S4 bnns 

30 12 

8 „ 12 

12 „ 12 fnm 

• •• •¥• 

2 „ 1ft IlIMS 

ft ift 

6 i i, lift iron 

ft carts. 18 

6 cam. 36 brass 

Sf*'. . 

» . '"1 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. 
7ft - ft 18 


51 


9 


U 




* A very inteUigent writer, when remarking on the properties lilia qnalHIei 
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The Cranklin had the ports for, and 8 id>da^iieatl 7 oioiniied» 
ftar more guns on her quarterdeck.^ Widurat these even, is it 
. not clear that a French 60-gun ship is sqporior in force to n 
BritHh 98 ? This only shows, how necessaiy it’is not to be led 
away by nominal distinctions. 

The name of the Franklin was changed by her new nmeMn to 
Canopus, that being the ancient name of EbouklK»r, orAboukir^ 
a small town of Lower ^ypt, near to the bay in which die 
battle had been fought This fine ship still graces the lists of 
the Bntish navy, not only in her proper self, but in nine noble 
counterparts, ships that will never be out of vogue while a navy 
is worth preserving. 

We will now give a brief account of the principal honours that 
were awarded to the conquerors in the battle of the Nile, both 
by their own country, and by such foreign nations as derived, 
at considered that they derived, a benefit fimn the victory. 
Owing to the capture of the Leander, it was not until the arrival 
of Captain Capel, on the morning of the 2d of October that 
the_ Bntish admiralty became acquainted with the result of the 
action of the 1st of August. Until that same 2d of October, 
the whole country rang with complaints i^nst Nelson for his 
** tardiness but, the moment the news was promulgated, the 
Ei^lish nation thought they could not do enough to make 
amoids for the wrongs they had inflicted on so bright a gent 
of thehr favourite service. 


On the 6th of October Sir Horatio was created a peer of 
Oreat Britain, by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile,* and of 
l^mham Thorpe in the county of Norfolk ; and, on the 20th of 
November, when the Parliament met, the king thus ezpresi^ 
himself on the subject of the battle : " The unesam^ea series 
of our naval triumphs has received fresh splendour from the 
memorable and decisive action, in which a detachment my 
fleet, under the command of Rear-admiral Lord Nelson, ab* 
tacked, and almost totally destroyed, a superior force of the 
enemy, strengAened by every advantage of sitoation. By this 
great and brilliant victory, an enterprise, of which the injustice^ 


been'tiimed to the confurion of its authors: and the 
i^itbas to the power and influmice of France, has 
InM ^saning, which, if improved by suitable exertimis oik 
wer powers, may lead to the general ddiveranee dT 


aj* of *be paitt ^>Eunte 

jR|||PfysapjpB«flm€3nKa, the ships at Touloa haw | 8 |Mreu ilt, whidh are 
aMHdeieAln reload it '4anibi% aS cthcM eonatncSSlfK rek.*<^ Aeadw 
AvATo^, p. S. 
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TbU was <i^owsdliy« |)eiia<moC 2000/. per umiuB oponlbe 
nas-Bclaunl apd ^ two next faete male, from the parliwnMt of 
!Eng^d, and <^1000^ from that of Ireland ; also by a nnanunons 
mta of dtaafcs from both those {wUaments. Gold medals weno 
pnseoted to Lord Kelson and his captutw ; and the first lien*^ 
tenants of all the ships engaged were promoted to commanders. 
The wmd "engpi^ed” stnlras Lord Nelson as likely to lead to 
a piece of injustice towards the first lieutenant of the Cullodmi, 
the rear*admird, in a letter to Earl St-Vinceut, expresses him- 
self on the subject thtu : ** I ^cerely hope this is not intended 
to exclude the first Ueuteuant of toe Culloden; for heaven’s 
sake, for my sake, if it be so, get it altered.” The word was, 
however, retained, if only to prevent any unengaged ship, under 
different circumstances, from making a precedent of toe case ; 
but Lord Spencer directed Earl St.-yincent to promote the 
Culloden’s lieutenant: which, we believe, was forthwith done; 
but we cannot speak with certainty, not having been able to 
procure the officer’s name. 

Strictly speaking, too, only the captains that bad been " 
gaged” were to have medals; but the king himself expressly 
authorized Lord Spencer to present one to ^ptain Troutmdge, 
" jfor his services both before and since, and for the great and 
wrmderful exertions he made at the time of the action, in saving 
and getting off his ship.” Lord Kelson’s opinion of this officer 
may he summed up in nis own energetic words, when writing to 
Earl Sti-Vinceot : ‘‘ The eminent services of our friend deserve 
the very highest rewards. I have e^erienced the ability and 
nativity of fais mind and body. It was Troubridge who equipped 
the squadron so soon at Syracuse : it was Troubridge who 
exerted himself fi>r me after the action : it was Troubridge who 
sswed the Culloden, when none that I know in the service would 
have attempted it : it is Troubridge whom I have left as myself 
ai Kajdae; he », as a friend and as an officer, a nei^re*/.”'* 

The ]^t India company, with a proper sense of the benStt^ 
thM derived firom the Nile victory, made a jmi^t to Loid 
Nmsott of 10,000/. ; and the cities of London and liverpool, and 
other mtie^and corporate bodies, tord^ the opportunity of testi- 
fyinip thflirl^prol^on of the reaivadmiral’s conduct. For^;n 
eoiuitRes, 'al 80 ,.wm<B not slow m paying their trybnte of resp^ 
le.the oancNMnAr. The grand signior presented Lmri NeUrm with 


' W w / f 


ailp wi&tSOOQiaeqttins, to be distiibuted among tbe,wou&ded of 
iii ctB% .’illte.Ottoman Porte instituted a new oraeri that of 
^ Cnseent) and made t^p English rear-admiral the 
knightHeompanion of it. The mother of the grand sigmor'sent 
JhMm NehMiB a ,T0Be, «4th diamonds of g^eat vuue; ana 
ani^ i^i^Hients and cbmpliments whudi the ieiB> 

f * il'durthirt Lift«fKdM»tT<d. II^ 
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recaved from foreign potentates, to tdceos of *tbetr 
jlb^edl fat bis talents and bravery. 

r'‘Ol#«attention is again called to the Mediterranean. Wbild 

_j a. du, 


larquess 


Cun Ship 


{ 


RainluMie>Portugal ........ 

I Sao-Sebastian 

(. Alphonso-Albuquerque ... 

64 Lion (English) 

FSretk. Incendisw 

Brig. Falcao (Feroigueso) 


Stone. 

Mi^ell. 


HanTey DM 
Geoige Bari 
Duncan. 


This squadron, since the early part of Jul^, htid been detached 
by Earl St.> Vincent from off Cadiz, as a reinforcement to Rear* 
admiral Nelson, bat, fortunately for the fame of the latter and 
his comj^anions in arms, was unable to effect its junction in tinie 
to paitieipate in the Nile victory. 

^ Being detained off the island of Malta by light airs and calms, 
fiKr*James was waited upon by a deputation of the principalib** 
habitant^ lo solicit fur a supply of arms and ammunition. 
The Maltese, at the same time, informed the British coiumodorS 
Ihat the French garrison at Valetta were driven to gieat distress, 
abd that there was good reason for believing tl|Wt the Ajgpear- 
ance of the English squ^ron would induce the l^hch to suf- 
render, if they were fonnaUy sumUloned. Accordingly, havh^ 


renoer, u tney were tonnaiiy summoneo. Accoramgiy, navu^ 
obtained the concurrence of the Marquess de Niza, sir James 
Buufmarez, on the 25th of September, smit in a Bag of truc^ 
with a proposal couched in the usual terms. After three hours* 
deHberotion, the French general, Vaubois, returned the following 
answer : Yous avez, sans doute, oublil que des Fhmcais sont 
dans la pl^e. Le so^ des habitans he vous r^rae point. 
Quant d votre sommation, les soldats 'fta'n^is ne soht poiht 
habitats & ce style.** ^ 

' The nature of the serv^ upon which he had been ordered. 


Mlt Sir James no alternate but to take adva|||t8ge dr the bceetu 
Ifidch had just sprung Ufi, and proceed on to nis destinatiohy 


adWmjjude'' supply the success that afteruhstrdsaBbnded tihe 
Ifoltff i^ll^^ ^ffostB they nta<|||tto recover was 

after bis anivy^ at dhtaehed 

Captaiii JdttLBall, r(ith jklexaiidiiiv 

mr^e Oidio^ * afioHJolossus 748, the lallij^iBhmdianded bv 
Captain 0Oo^ Murray, for the purpose df ^nf^peraidng vriw 
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t)ie de N|za in the blockade Malta. The effe<itive 

commencement of this service miay be dated froiQ the 12th 
Octeter : on which day the Frendi force in the island,i and the 
wWe Qf,ej|)ui^ bad been obliged to retire vfithin the vnUe of 
the near <lilSb^¥<de^, consisted of about 8000 soMie^ aDui 
sailors, the lniiPll‘riod» the command of Bear>adofii|kJf,Secrds, 
and of loo the only portion of the inhabUants who 

would take pp a^wtbr thmr invaders. In the harbour of Vap' 
letta, lay^he*^Freach 80-gun ship Cruillaume-Tell, and 40^un 
frigates Diane and Justice ; also the two ex-Maltese 6d|, 
Aulniffl and D4go^ and 36-^n frigatai^tartbag^naise, ^ 
whole nnder th^ oowi^and of Rear-admlill|>'Villenegve. The 
64n4reux,, diauntber rrench line-Of-batde' s^ which had 
escaped wi1|h {nte^Oi^aume-Teli from the bafH of the Nile, 
was at Corfu^ in company with her prize, lie 60-gun ship 
Leander. “ ^ 

About 10,000 of the Maltese were in arms against the French, 
and occupied, as their head-quarters, the old city of Valatta, on 
the walls of which the Neapolitan colours were flving. The 
Maltese patriots possessed 23 pieces of cannon, of umich 12 
were mounted: they had, also, two armed galleys and four 


French and the inhabitants, but the former were tni^j^ongly, 
posted to be subdued. ^ 

On the ^4th of October Lord Nelson, with the Vanguard 
and Minotaur, joined Captain Ball and the Marquess de Niza ; 
and, on the 28tn, the commandant of the French troops, 217 in 
number, in the castle of Goza, the nei^bouring island tja Malta, 
signed a capitulation, which Captam Ball had previously nego- 
tiated, and Lord Nelson ^w approved. Captain Crqswell, ot 
the Alexander’s marines, immediately took possession of the 
castle, and the British colours were hoisted upon thd^ walls. 
On the following day, the 29th, the place was delivered, up in 
form to the deputies of the island ; the colours of'the mciliqn 
king wfim substituted for the British, aitd his majesty acl^now^- 
ledged as the lawful sovereign. Tim island of Qoza confined 
about 1 6, OQ^ inhabitants. In the Ofetle were found 24 pieces 
of ordnam con^ting of four 6, two 12, and eighteen 18 
pounders,* ' 0*^ also 60 bairels of powder, shot in abundv 
and sacks of corn, an article of great value in the 
4ipn i^stresi stnte of the inbabitante. 
f^flii * ^ comports as little with our taste, as with our 
ta^ts, ‘IdU; tibe French armies in their overthrow of states 
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p psoipe details ot 
' the success dr 


last operations necessary «to 
vepf the Mediterranean sea., 
brd Nelson at the battle' of 
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tAw IfBe^ the two weak inonarcb^ Charks-fimaHtulqif Saidhril, 
and WMlmmi lY. of Napl^, began besting 
io cluHV *4«my* vepublicaiinm from the vidnity tff the&^i»> 
•peetiee kn^oms< The first bostfle morepMiek ;im Ae pmt 
or Cluuies Emanuel was the eignal ^ tin w U 

dPhrin. This they did on the 9th< oijQc 
^ys made themselves masters of the 
*laad^ or two afterwards the detbrcAiralciS 
snm or the French General Jonbert, retiiitl , 

from his late Piedmontaise donunions, tAtt On thi 
December arrived at Florence on his way to Sardinia. , ^ , 
King Ferdinand began his hostile depronshstions b^epdiog 
Oeneru Mack with a large to drive foe Fr^ndb Gielih; 
ral Champioitnet out of Rome. This was accomplS|Md^and or 
the 29th of November Ferdinand enters Rog« triumph. 
His Majesty’s stay in that far-fiuned city was, 4 howlVSrK<^ short 
duration. On the 15th of December the Prencfai te^sessea 
themsplves of Rome, and, after destroying the forfifimtions in 
and around the dty, marched for Naples. In a^ew days after- 
wards dQeneral Championnet possessed himself of the strong 
forUtesses of Pescara. Aware that the dty of Naplek wordd 
aodfitsSare the same fiite,King Ferdinand, with the whole of the 
rc^ niSBik, and thdr attendants and valuables, embarae^ on 
ithe 2lst or December on board Lord Nelson's ship, the Van- 
.guaid, apd, in five days afterwards, arrived at Palermd in Sicily. 
* It has already been stated that General Buonaparte, when in 
.the spmmer of 1797 he dissolved the Venetian Republic, pos- 
Resl^ himself, on behalf of the French Republic, of several of 
4lle dslmids late belonging to Venice in the Admtic. These 
.Wire Qorfu, Paxu, Ste.-Maura, Th^i, Cepludonia, Zai^, and 
Ckriao. To these islands were attawed, as depeadencies m the 
sdgnbouring continent, the fortresses of Buti^to, Patga, Pi^ 
teza,^d Vonizza. Early in the month of Septmber intelli- 

S ce ^reached General Chabot, who had succeeded General 
itill in the chief command of these idands, that a oom^ed 
Turkish and Rusdan fleet was waiting in tlM Dardanelles for a 
fins wind, to enter the Mediterrand&, add coBUtte^ce hosMties 
against the French. 

. By the ehrly part of October a powerful tunny nf Turk# add 
Albrtiians, under Ali-Pacha and his son ha^san^ 

away the French from all the-ICaian deMn4eni^ in Alr-^^- 
^6th of the month tiie'Turco-Russian fleet, < 



u nder yicc-adii 

Torkish ^rosaels, ships of tiie .uw, .I'wnwitato, 
onder the ofdsia of Cadir-Bey, appeared off the islaMef Ghtigo. 
The Turki^'divarioii had cm boaid\boui80(DatWlifM^1>utm 
Rusaian £yi8iiDtt<r.y«rr fm. Bv tIelOth o£,fkiob» the ebm- 
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l)me4 Tittkft ai^d IlaiaaD» had^possessed ttemsdves^ with teiy 
little difficul^^ the ganisoos bdlW weak and tbe'priQoipal iaha- 
Idtants favour^ of all tw islandaeztoptiCo^u. The 

number of kiUed, wounded* and pcisonen tb^* l^reneh* at 
^ese waipm^nd m tlm main land, waa computed at 1600. 

The tune 00^1^1 ^ the enemy's fleet in teducuig thh othiK 
islanda lu^ oHre^^deneta! C^abotto make the best dispoair 
tioas in 1^ pou^ ^^^jifendii^ Corfu. His garrison amounted 
to oid^ l^Omnflttitr^, and almt 300 artilleramen. The naval 
force pet(ca^tedof the 74-gun ship G4n6reox, Captain 

Le Joillet the 50>«tta shipLeander (but not in a state to be very 
useFid)) '28-gun frigate jBrune, Captain Gabriel Denieport, a 
bQinb-ve£el, a %rig, ima four armed galleys. On the 20th the 
whole of^the combmed fleet came to an anchor.in the Channel 
bf ‘Corf^, 'and in the course of a few days disembarked their 
'^troops. T^esd commenced erecting batteries, and, when at length 
they were completed, began a cannonade upon the fortifloations 
around the cHy. The tardy manner in which the besiegers 
proceeded in fheir operations, coupled with the skilful manner in 
which the French general conducted his defence, left the island 
still unsubdued at the close of the year. In the mean while the 
<^4reux had sailed for Ancona, and the three ex-Venetildt'Q4% 
Stengel, La Harpe, and Beyrard, acconmanied by 8(kMi trans- 
ports, bad arrived off the small island of Faro, with a reidfojreer 
mcnt of 3000 men from Ancona, intendedfor Corfu ; but, finding 
how affairs in that island were likely to terminate, th4 commo>» 
dore of the squadnm steered in anotner direction. * ^ 

The French naval force in Alexandria, off which porti^ptaul 
Saiduel Hood, with the three 74-gun ships the 2^1ous,'%h)£dtIif, 
and Swiftsure, and frigato Seahorse, Emerald, and 
was stationed, consisted of the ex-Venetian 64-gun ships £|ao88n 
and Dubois, French 38-gun frigate Junon, and 36-gttn fiigu^s 
Alceste and Courageuse, and ex-Yenetian 38-gun frigatM 
Carrdre and Mumm, and 32-gun frigates Leobcdii’ SUmtone) 
and Montenotte, four brig-corvettes, and nine gun-boat% 
manned on the 26th of August, as officially reported 
in one at Eevadmiral Ghmteaume’s intercepted despatches' 
with 4948 officers and seamen; the whole under tlm command 
of Rear-admiral Ganteaume, subsequently of £binmodpre 
Humani^l^l^ey. 

tt will be recollected, that thaabove-mentioned ships, although 
they were armed en flute on leaving Toulon with the expedition, 
brought ouL aqd were expressly directed to eqtup themselves 
Vvith, thev ^11 number of guns. Hus accounts for their crews 
being sd'yti^&hs.* The Cailibe,>fr>r mstance, appears by hor 
mus^roli to’haim had 608 men, the Juqph 368*. and the Coo» 
xageuse 334. Even the transports poulfl muster among them aa 
many aC 3017 'oflkers and xien. «EScla 9 iVib. of the foipe stationed 
at AlesAndriAi'tStte were 15 heavy gun-yessels, under commo* 


, vi^tnlSH Aim nhtcH -ITdl’ 
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,409$ Ven^, ^poAAe river Ny& following the of the 

On the ^Sld of August tl% 32>gun frigate Alem^M Ct^risib 
:4}eorge Hoj^, cruising off Alexandria, captured the^^ch goM> 
li^ie, charged with despatches &r GeneiU Hjyiffnr Mirte, 
the commanding officer ^ tfaHvessd thi^'^verboerd 
just m the Alcm^ was apwoadning her. This h& was not 
«ui^reeived«by two seamen m the frm||te, ^hn ^n^op aud 
James Harding; who, at the risk of tnMrJ[i^s, the ship then 
going between five and six knots throd |l|fefp Vrater, dashed 
overboard and saved the whole of them.i#]0mh of the|p, brave 
fellows was afterwards rewarded by t];^$dty o^ Lond^, with a 
pension of twenty pounds per annum. * o 

On the 25th or August, at 1 a. m.. Captain Fol<w^ of the 
Goliath, despatched the boats of that shiaa under the ordem'of, 
> Lieutenant William Debusk, to attack^ a wfenth armed ketdh, 

■ irWahijjiras moored under the guns of Ihe castle of Alihul^r. *The 
boats were soon alongside, and a spirit^ scuffle Ihsuedt lieu- 
tenant Debusk, for some time, fought hand to ^nd'^ith the 
French commanding officer. At length after an obstinate re- 
sistance of 15 minutes, the French national armed ketch Torride, 
mountingthree long Ifi-pounders and four swivels, with a com- 
plement!tjp| 70 men, ^rrendered. Her commander. Lieutenant 
de i^seau Martin%edar, and 10 of his men were badly 
wounded. The loss on the pait of the Bntish amounted to two 
wounded, including Lieutenant Debusk. The Torride may 
serve for a ^cimen of the description of gup-boat attached to 
the Freqch fleet at the battle of the Nile. Ten or 12 such vessels, 
in a calm, would give very serious annoyance to a line-of-battle 
«bip. ^ 

'On the 2d of. September, while Captain Hoqri with, his squa- 
dron was cruising off Alexandria, a cutter made ner appearance, 
s^n^ng towards the land. The Swiftsure and Emerald fired 
several sfa|{[mt her, but the cutter persisted in not bringing to, 
and treHengcn ran aground a little to the westward of the tower 
. of Marabou. The boats were instantly despatched to bring her 
off; but, in the mean time, the«erew of theveulfter had made 
Qpod their^ding, and the cutter herself wasi^offly afterwards 
bettttft^iMieces by the h%h surf. The sbqre at rim time pre- 
tMl^tsiq, lisTar as the eye could reach, nothiUj^Ot barren, uncul* 
’^rivited sands: very shortly, bitever, several Atato were seen 
'advancii^, some on horsefiffi^pithers on foot. The French, 
4nHted Ibt cuttajmNiiBblg^ceived their mistake ; but 
ferdMflde of nearlptbe viC^ in them, ^e discovery came too 
" Hritish^in tbe^M^^lied ^||pi)r^tda|ird|>tbe sh^re 
f^vufg.theif ^ * 

rofrtpgfi 

'offiaroaidly,^ 


... — >rtunatt|Piei%, lmti,'4n accoiffit 

ngtsefiot a landing in safety. .Amidship- 
g||njr William wiriiA,4ield» spirit 

ilf Into the water, and jynunmrtw^ a 
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Ugb sutf tq the sfibre; pushi|^ befere hMi an empty barrel or 
ki^, to wbiel^’a rope bad been^fBxed. By this means the cut* 
‘ter’s comfuanding officer, Enseigdi de ▼aissean Blaue Gaudran,. 
and fofir of his seamen were saved. It now appeared that the 
•cuttev^aMf the An6m(^, of four guns and 60 men, from 
iir six dttys, and TouRn jance the 17th of July ; having*!^ 
board Adjutant-general Cam^ and Captain Valette, *^aide-de- 
eamp to Oenetil BiMfaaparte, also a courier with despatches; 
ahd a small detqqhment of soldiers. 

The generalK|(kft:eiving no possibility of escape from the 
British boats, %ad 'ordered M. Gaudran to run the cutter on 
shore ; but the^ latter ; 4 represented the danger to his vessel and 
those on board^ from the high surf, and particularly to all who 
landed, from the numerous nordes of wild Arabs that infested 
the coast. The gimeral said he would cut his way through 
them to AiexMndm, ilhich was not more than two or three 
leagues (Off. ^ No soonepf however, did the French land) than 
they perceived the Be{h>uins, who, till this time, had concealed 
themselves behind the numerous sand-hills near the spot. 
Terror and dismay now seized on the general and the unfor- 
tunate victims of his rash resolve ; nor could the British behold 
their distress without commiseration, although the French had 
not only, by refusing to surrender, bn^ght it onatkemselves, 
but had actually fired on the British boats long after alt hopes 
of escape were at an end. 

A melancholy spectacle soon forced itself upon the British in 
the boats. The f French officers* and men were unresistingly 
stripped, and many of them murdered in cold blood, without 
any apparent cause. An Arab, on horseback, unslung his car- 
bine, and presenting it a^the general, who, with the aide<Kle- 
‘camp, was on- his knees entreating for mercy, drew the trigger, 
but the piece did not go off. The Arab immediately renewed 
the priming, and, again presenting his carbine at the.§sn|ml, 
shot the aide-de-camp who was kneeling a short ^jjflanw jnlhe' 
general’s rear : the murderer, then, with a pistol, firm at the 
latter, who instantly fell. The courier endeavoured to escape^ 
but was puil^ed and killed. The Arab, who got possession of 
his despatefifes, instantly rode away with them,but,^ ^s after- 
wards understood restored them to the French«Kr',n«aum of 
money. On the* appearance of a troop of French ht>i|e .from 
Ale.xandria, the Araos retired the "desert with their surviving 
prisoners. ^ ** 

In the early part of Cmtain HlHowell detached 

to Rhodes,' to look after apakwi^d reipbreement of Turkish. 
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On the 19th two Turkish corvettes joined the British squadron 
off Alexandria, and on the ^th two Russian fixates, and 16 
"•Turkish vessels, chiefly gun-noats. On the next day, or thf 
day after, Captain Hallowell was detached, with these gun- 
boats, to the bay of Aboukir, for the purpose of making an attack* 
upon the castle of that name, as wf 11 as upon the entrenched , 
camp of the French a little to j^e southward of it, near lake 
Maadie. 

On the 2t5th the Swiftsure’s launch, pinnace, and yawl, in com- 
pany with the Turkish gun-boats, on board of each of which were 
six British seamen, commenced an attack upOn the castle ; and in 
the evening they returned to the ship witn’one wounded Turk. 
On the next morning, the 26th, finding that hie Turkish allies 
were very careful of their persons and would not, in sonsequence, 
approach near enough to the enemy to modiicc any effect. Cap- 
tain Hallowell sent 16 of the Swiftsm?s men on board each 
boat. Thus reinforced, the gun-boats TOntinued dmly, until the 
28th, to cannonade both the castle an^thc French camp, but 
with little effect, and with no greater loss to the allies than one 
marine killed and one seaman wounded. 

The principal part of the mischief done to the French camp 
arose from its having been set on fire by some shells thrown 
from the gun-boats. Owing to this, a complaint l^as made by 
one or more French officers, admitted to a conference on board 
the Swiftsure, that the British had unfairly used such missiles 
in the battle in Aboukir bay. Captain Hallowell,” proceeds 
Mr. Williams, " instantly ordered the gimneil^to bring up some 
of those balls, and asked him from whence he had them, lo 
the confusion of the accusers, he related that they were found 
on board the Spartiate, one of the ships captured on the 1st of 
August. As these balls were distinguishable ^y particular 
marks, though in other respects alike, the captain ordered an 
experiment to be made, in order to ascertain the nature of them. 
The next mfbming 1 accompanied Mr. Parr, the gunner, to the 
island of Aboukir : the first we tried proved to be a fire-ball, but 
of what materials composed, we could not iscertain. As it did 
not explode, which at first we apprehended, we rolKd it into the 
sea, wnerc i^ continued to bum under water ; a black pitchy 
substance etituding from it till only an iron skeleton of a shell 
remained. The whole had been crusted over with a substance 
that gave it the appearance of a perfect shell. On setting fire 
to the fiisee^of the other, which was differently marked, it burst . 
into mwy pieces : d|^gh somewhat alarmed, fortunately none 
of us were hurt.”* Hf 

Nc^fiirther use seems to have been made of the Turkish gun- 
hAtts; and^m month of December the whole Turkish 
eqaadton took its departure i^m the coast of Egypt. The two 

e Williamsri Voyage up the Mediterranean, p. 145. 
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Russian did the aame : *and so did the Lion, to join Lord 

Nelson t • consequently at the end^ of the year, Captain Hood 
bad with him only^ the Zealous and Swiftsure 74s, and one or 
two frigates. We will now see what naval warfare the year has 
produced between Great Britain and Spain. 

Betweqp the fleet of Eair St* Vincent without, and the fleet of 
Don Joseph Massaredo witbin,^the harbour of Cadiz, those pri- 
vileged spies, flags of truce, were frequently passing ; and the 
two admirals, atid indeed the two nations, behaved to each other 
with all that courte^ which distinguishes polished from bar- 
barian belligerents. |[s it was not an inferiontyof force, it must 
have been eithetr an excess of good breeding, or a deficiency of 
enterprise, that prevented the Spanish fleet from attempting to 
sail out, white the British fleet cruised off the port. On the 
12th of April, howcter, tvhen a strong off-shore gale presented a 
favourable opportunity, the Monarca 74 and two frigates, with 
a small merchant conv^ in charge, allowed themselves to be 
driven before it, and gorfairly to sea. 

On the 24th of May the arrival from England of a leinforce- 
Tuent of eight sail of the line, commanded by Rear-admiral Sir 
Roger Curtis in the Prince 98, allowed the in-shore squadron of 
the same nuqjierical force, under the orders of Captain Trou- 
bridge, to pass into the Mediterranean, as has already been 
stated. The judicious manner in which the exchange of the two 
squadrons was effected, so as to deceive the Spaniards, has also 
been related.* The continued inaq^ive state of the Cadiz fleet 
leaves us now at liberty to attend to a small expedition, which 
Earl St.-Vincent, in the latter end of October, detached against 
the island of Minorca. 

On the 7th of November Commodore John Thomas Duck- 
worth appeared off* Minorca with his own ship, the Leviathan 
74, Captain Henry Digby, Centaur 74, C^tain Thomas Mark- 
ham, 44-gun ships Argo, Captain James Bowen, and Dolphin, 
Captain Josiah Nisbet, 28-gun frigate Aurora, Captain Thomas 
Gordon Caulfield, 20-gun ship Cormorant, Captain Lord Mark 
Robert Kerr, *and 16-gun ship-sloop Peterel, Captain Charles 
Long; also tlie armed transports Ulysses, Captain Thomas 
Pressliind, Calcutta, CMtain Richard Poulden, andt* Coroman- 
del, Lieutenant Robert Simmonds, hired armed cutter Constitu- 
tion, Lieutenant John Whiston, and several merchant transports, 
having on board a detachment of troops commanded by General 
the Honourable Charles Stuart, destined forjjie reduction of the 
island. 

The squadron brought to within five ffies of the port of 
Foumella ; but, in consequence of the wind blowing directly 
out of this harbour, the transports proceeded to •Addava creek, 
not far distant, accompanied by iht Argo, Aurora, and Cormo- 
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rant. In the mean time the two line-of-battle sl^pSj^ for whom 
there was neither space noi; 0 depth of water in the creek, kept 
plying on and oiF the harbour of Foumella, jn order to create a 
diversion in that quarter. As the smaller vessels rounded the 
northern point of Addaya creek, a battery of eight 12-pounders 
fired one gun at them ; but, as so 6 n as the Argo and her two 
consorts presented their broadsiaes to view, the people stationed 
at the battery spiked their guns, blew up their ms^azine, and 
fled. The transports, after this, got in without damage, and by 
11 A. M. landed one battalion of troops, ^ithout the slightest 
opposition. The men immediately took possession of a neigh- 
bouring height ; and, with the assistance of a cannonade from 
the three covering ships, drove off two divisions of ^anish troops 
that were advancing to regain possession of the battery at the 
point. By 6 p. m. the whole of the troops, along with eight 
f)-pounder field-pieces, two howitzers, and eight days' provisions, 
were safe on shore. 

On the same evening the Leviathan and Centaur, who to 
facilitate the disembarkation had anchored just off the entrance 
of the creek, weighed, and, with the Argo, turned up to Four- 
nella ; while the Aurora and cormorant, with seven transports, 
proceeded, by way of a diversion, off Port-Maho 4 .v Qn arriving 
off’ the harbour of Fournella, the commodore founa that the 
garrison had abandoned the forts : he then, after directing the 
Centaur and Leviathan to cruise off Fournella and Addaya, to 
prevent succours from being ^irown in, shifted his broad-pendant 
to the Argo, and, witl| the able assistance of Captain Bowen, 
landed the supplies for the army. 

After driving off’ the enemy at Addaya, the troops proceeded 
on their march to Mercadal ; which they entered without resist- 
ance, the Spaniards having retired to Ciudadella, and thence to 
Mahon. On the 9 th a detachment of 300 men, under Colonel 
Paget, marched to Mahon, and compelled Fort-Charles to sur- 
render ; whereby the colonel was enabled to remove the boom 
across the entrance of the harbour, and afford a free passage 
from without to the Aurora ai^ Cormorant. The transports 
that had been in company with these ships, as well as those left 
in Addaya creek, had in the mean time been removed to Four- 
nella, as a more safe and commodious harbour. 

Late on the evening of the 11 th Commodore Duckworth, who 
had shifted his broad-pendant back to the Leviathan, and then 
lay at anchor in Fournella, received information that four ships 

supposed to be of ^e line," were seen between the islands of 
Minpre* and Majorca. The commodore instantly put to sea 
with* liCviathan, Centaur, and Argo, and the men-of-war 
transport^, Calcutta, Coromandel, and Ulysses, (each ship with 
a fifth of her ^w on^^ore), and steered towai^s Ciudadella. 
At daybreak on th^^^th, Ciudadella bearing east by south 
distant eight or nine miles, five ships were seen from the mast- 
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head, standing for that port Chase was instantly given ; where- 
upon the strafige squadron, which consisted of the Spanish 
4Q-gun frigates Flora and Proserpine, and 34-gun frigates Santa- 
Cazilda and Pomona, with their prize, the late British sloop 
Peterel, captured at noon on the preceding day, hauled to the 
wind for Majorca. The Peterel, hauling more up than the rest, 
was pursued and recaptured by the Argo ; while the remainder 
of the British ships continued in chase of the four Spanish 
frigates. At 11 p. m. the Leviathan, taking with her the Cal- 
cutta and Ulysses, returned to Ciudadella ; as, in the course of 
the next day, the 14th, did the Centaur and Coromandel, the 
Spanish frigates havitig completely outsailed their pursuers. It 
appears that the Spaniards had behaved extremely ill to the 
officers and crew of the Peterel, having plundered them of almost 
every thing. The chief part of the clothes belonging to Captain 
Long and his officers, however, are represented to have been 
subsequently recovered. This charge of ill-usage was officially 
contradicted in the Madrid Gazette of the 12th of the following 
April, but was, nevertheless, essentially true. 

Upon his return, on the morning of the 16th, off Ciudadella, 
Commodore Duckworth found that, owing to the active measures 
pursued by General Stuart, the town had been summoned on 
the 14th, ^n^that on the ISth the whole island had surren- 
dered on terms of capitulation, without the loss of a single 
British subject. The Spanish troops, composing the different 
garrisons on the island, amounted to between 3000 and 4000 
men. A great quantity of ordnance and ordnance-stores was 
taken in the forts ; and in the arsenal at Aahon was found abun- 
dance of naval stores. No Spanish ship of war was afloat in 
any of the harbours ^ but the Keel and stern-frame of a man-of- 
war brig was found on the stocks at Port-Mabon, with the 
whole of her timbers and rigging, and a part of her clothing, 
The vessel was afterwards completed, and launched as the Port- 
Mahon. She measured 277 tons, and is now the police-depot 
moored off Somerset-house. Several gun-boats were also taken, 
but none of any value. Of merchant vessels there were three ; 
a ship of 540 tons, partly laden with cotton, gum, and drugs, a 
ship of 200 tons, in ballast, a xebec of 60 tons, laden with horn, 
and four small tartans. 

The conduct of the British seamen and marines, that had been 
detached from their respective ships to serve on shore, was on 
this, as we have shown it to have been on many other occa- 
sions, of the most exemplary description ; so much ilo, as to call 
forth from General Stuart the followin|j^ written testimonial, 
addressed to Lieutenant William Buchanan, second of the 
Leviathan, under whose orders the men had been placed : I 
have the honour to return you, and the ^ntlemen employed on 
shore under your command, my sincere thanks for your activity, 
zeal, and assistance, in forwarding the light artillery of the 
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army ; neither can too much praise be given to the, seamen, fer 
^eir friendly and cheerful exertions under »^ry hard lal^ur, 
exertions which were accompanied with a propriety of behaviour 
which 1 greatly attribute to your management, and which will 
ever merit my acknowledgments.’^ 

For his services on this occasion, General Stuart was made a 
Imight of the bath ; but Commodore Duckworth, who, according 
to a letter from Earl St.-Vincent to Earl Spencer, expected to 
be created a baronet, received no mark of royal favour. With- 
out waiting to discuss the merits of the commodore’s claims, we 
shall merely state, that he found a false friend in him whom he 
requested to urge them. Let Earl St.-Vincent be judged by bis 
own words : Commodore Duckworth will, I am sure, represent 
me as lukewarm to the profession if 1 do not at least stale his 
expectations, which, I understand from Captain Digby, are, to 
be created a baronet. It is certainly very unusual for a person, 
detached as he was, under a plan and instruction from his com- 
, mander-in-chief, from which the circumstances attending the 
enterprise did not require the smallest deviation, to be dis- 
tinguished in the manner he looks for. Very different was the. 
case of General Stuart, who received his iustiuctions fiom the 
pecretary of the war department, and was himself a commander- 
in-chief.”* Had Captain Brenton, whom no one ^Can accuse of 
being lukewarm” in Earl St.-Vincent*8 cause, instead of pub- 
lishing this letter, thrown it into the fire, he would have escaped 
the charge so expressively conveyed in the poet’s deprecation, 
** Save me from my friends !” 

So much had the Qfcmperdown defeat damped the energies 
and crippled the resources of the Dutch, that no fleet which 
they cpuld assemble dared to show itself outside of the Texel. 
Nor, even were every one of the 16 ships that had met Admiral 
Duncah restored to her station in the Batavian line, would the 
aggregate force have been able to contend against the united 
fleets, which now cruised between Holland and England. The 
command of. the British North-sea fleet still remained with 
Admiral Lord Duncan ; who had under hi orders 16 sail of the 
line (four 74s and twelve 64s),^ besides more than double that 
number of 50-gun ships>'* frigates, and sloops. The Russian 
Vice-admiral Mackarofi el'uised also on the same station, with 
10 sail of the line, of which number seven were 74-gun ships. 


, SQUADRONS AI^D SINGLE SHIPS. 

3d of January, at 6 a. m., tl^e British anned sloop or 
tender Qeorg^ of six guns (3 or 4 pounders) and 40 men, comr 
, uMuded Uy |iiee(tenant Michael Muckey, being ber passage 

Benton, >oL iivp< 343. 
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from Demerara to Martinique, discovered on her lee bow, and at 
once bore dowif^upon, two sail, which proved to be Spanish 
privateers ; one, a cutter, of 12 guns ana 109 men, the other a, 
schooner, of six guns and 68 men. An action immediately 
commenced between the George, then on the starboard, and the 
two privateers on the larboard tack. At the expiration of 40 
minutes, the two latter evinced an intention to board. The helm 
of the George was instantly put a-lee, in order to preserve the 
weather-gage ; but the sloop unfortunately missed stays, and, in 
the act of wearing, fell on board the cutter. The schooner 
having now gained a position on the George’s weather quarter, 
both vessels immediately grappled the sloop, and made two 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempts to board. Having, in these 
assaults, killed the George’s sailing-master and seven men, and 
wounded her commander and 16 men, the two privateers, at the 
third attempt, carried the British vessel ; but not without having 
paid dearly for their victory, their united loss amounting to 32 
men killed, and many more wounded. 

A more heroic defence than this little affair exhibits has 
seldom been witnessed. The George, at the moment her 
colours were struck, had lost more than half of her crew ; that 
crew having been originally less by three-fourths than the 
number of her opponents. 

On the 6th of January, at 11 p.m., Ushant bearing east- 
north-east distant 94 leagues, the British 18-pounder* 40-gun 
frigate Pomone, Captain Robert Carthew Reynolds, steering to 
the -eastward with a fresh breeze at w^t-south-west, crossed a 
ship standing under easy sail to the noi^-west. Chase was in- 
stantly given ; and, as the stranger, deceived probably by the 
thickness of the weather as to the Pomone’s strength, made no 
effort to escape, the two ships were presently alongside. An 
action now commenced ; nor was it until the strange ship, whose 
force ivas only 26 guns, had lost her mizenmast, and received 
eight shots between wind and water, that her crew called out 
for quarter. 

Possession was forthwith taken of the Cheri privateer, from 
Nante Captain Chassin, mounting, on her main or single deck, 
26 h'lig 12, 18, and 24 pounders, mixed, with a complement of 
230 men ; of whom 16, including her gallant commander, were 
killed, and 19 wounded. The privateer’s fire had done some 
injury to the Pomone, having killed one, and wounded four of 
her men ; and, besides cutting away much of her standing 
rigging, had damaged the foi*e and main masts, that it be- 
came necessary for tlieir immediate preservation to fisb them. 

As soon as the prisoners had been shifted, and the Pooione’s 
carpenters had plugged the principal shot-holes in the prize, the 
Pomone prepared to take her in tow ; when the officer in com- 


* See p. 106 . ^ 
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nftnd hailed, that she was sinking. All the boats of the frigate 
Irent immediately to the Cheri’s assistance ; but no effofts could 
jsaVe her. Scarcely had the Pomone’s people and the wounded 
been taken from her, than the Cheri sank alongside ; affording 
an indubitable proof "that her unfortunate crew had not called 
for quarter until every hope of success had fled. 

On the 8th of January, at daylight, the Burlings bearing east 
distant 60 leagues, the British IS-gun brig-sloop Kingfisher 
(6-pounders), Captain Charles Herbert Pierrepont, discovered 
on her weather quarter a strange ship, which soon afterwards 
bore up and stood towards her. At 9 a.m. the Kingfisher 
tacked ; and at 9 h. 30 m. a. m. the stranger, which was the 
French privateer Betsey, of 16 French 6-pounders, hoisted her 
colours and began firing. The Kingfisher, then on the opposite 
tack, opened her fire in passing ; the Betsey did the same ; but 
the cannonade vras too distant to be very effective. The Betsey 
then wore round ; and the Kingfisher, being unable to gain the 
weathergage, shortened sail, in order that her opponent might 
get abreast of her. The Betsey was presently alongside to wind- 
ward, and a smart action ensued. After it had continued for an 
hour and a quarter, the Kingfisher’s jib-boom was shot away, 
and the Betsey, taking advantage of that, and of the prevailing 
light wind, ran ahead under all sail, firing her stem-chasers as 
soon as she could bring them to bear. Another jib-boom 
having been got out, and- the wind freshening, the Kingfisher 
was enabled, by 1 p. m., to overtake her opponent, and renew the 
action. The latter held out for half an hour longer, and then 
surrendered. ^ 

In this well contested and mutually creditable action, the 
Kingfisher sustained but very trifling damage in hull, rigging, 
or sails ; and, out of a complement of 120 men and boys, had 
only one man slightly wounded. The Betsey, out of a comple- 
ment of 1 18, lost one seaman killed, her first and second captains, 
and six seamen wounded, three of them mortally, and the re- 
mainder badly*. 

On the 16th of January, early in the m^raing, as the British 
20-gun ship Babet, Captain Jammett Mainwaring, was cruising 
about midway between the islands of Martinique and Dominique, 
an irmed schooner was observed standing towards her. Soon 
afterwards the wind died awi^; and the schooner, having made 
out the Babet to be a man of war, took to her sweeps and rowed 
off. This afforded to Mr. Samuel Pym, first lieutenant of the 
ship,* an opportunity of volunteering an attempt to capture the 
schooH^I^ the boats. ' Accordingly Lieutenant Pym, with the 
pt^h&d’A'na l&unch, containing between them 24 men, proceeded 
ui^Pb'servica. • • 

‘'After ibwilnij|^4l^ -hours, and, reaching a distance of three 
■^gues from the^ip^ ttl boats arrived within gUn^sbot of the 
'schooner; whoimUkwNitely opened her fire upon titem. The pin- 
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nace^haviiie oat-pulled the launch, was the first boat alongside, 
lieutosant Pymiand his 12 men at once boarded, and in spite 
of a very strenuous opposition, carried the schooner. She 
proved to be the D^siide, of six carriage-guns (4-poundecB, pro^' 
iMtbly) and 46 men; of whom she had three killed, eight 
drowned, and 15 badly wounded. The pimiace sustained a loss 
of one seaman killed, one marine drowned, a midshipman, Mr. 
Aslinhurst, and four seamen badly wounded, and Lieutenant 
and the remainder of his boat’s crew slightly wounded. 
The launch, much to the regret of those on board of her, did 
not reach the schooner till her colours were in the act of being 
struck. Few enterprises of this description, bold as they com- 
monly are, exhibit so much gallantry as the capture of the 
D^sir^e schooner. 

On the 23d of January, in latitude 50° north, longitude 12 
west, the British 36-gun frigate Melampus, Captain Graham 
Moore, came up with and engaged the French corvette Volage, 
of 22 guns (20 long 8s and two long 18s) and 195 men ; which, 
after a short but close action, struck her colours. The Mclam- 

; as had two men mortally, and three dangerously wounded ; 
’he Volage, four killed and eight wounded. 

The prize, although a national ship, had been lent to certain 
merchants of Nantes, and by them been fitted out as a cruiser. 
Her commander M. Desageneaux, according to his own account, 
was a capitaine de^ fregate, and his ofiicers also appear to have 
belonged to the national marine ; but, in the present instance, 
they all had a conge, or furlough for three months, to enable 
them to serve on board a ship, then iii*thc temporary employ of 
private individuals. The Volage was a fine corvette measuring 
523 tons, and was added to the British navy as a 20-gua ship. 

On the 3d of February, at daylight, Vigo bearing east dis- 
tant about 17 leagues, the British 14-gun brig-sloop. Speedy, 
(d-pounders). Captain Hugh Downman, discovered a strange 
brig, with all sail set, bearing down on her. This was the 
French privateer Papillon, a large brig of 360 tons, mounting 
14 guns (but pierced for 18), four of them described as long 12s, 
and cbe remainder long 8-pounders, with a crew of 160 men. 
At 3 p. M. the Papillon, being about half a mile from the Speedy, 
hauled to thevind, and opened her fire. Whereupon the Speedy 
made sail to close, engaging her adversary until 5 h. 30 m. f.m.; 
when the latter tacked and stood oflT. The Speedy also went 
about and continued to engage until 7 h. 30 m. p. M. ; when 
the Papllon, profiting by her superiority of sailing and the light- 
ness of the wind, got out of gun-shot. Owing to the great 
swell that prevailed, the Speedy received no otlier injuQr thw a 
shot through her fore topmast, and some damage to her rigging. 

It now fell calm, and the two vessels, in spite of every eftbrt at 
Speedy’s sweeps, separated. 

At midnight the privateer fired several guns at, and ultimately 
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lecaptured, a brig which the Speedy bad the day befcwa takeni 
frmn the Spaniards ; and on board of which the master, Mr. 
Marshall, with 12 seamen had been placed. No sooner, bow- 
'hver, did these discover trhat fate was awaiting them, than first 
battening below the 12 Spaniards that were on board, Mr. 
Muahairand his men todc to their boat, and fortunately reached 
their vessel although she was four leagues to windward. 

On the 4 th, at daylight, came a breeze of wind, that enabled 
the Speedy to fetch up to her antagonist. At 8 a. m. the latter, 
being within gun-shot, tacked and made sail, rowing at the same 
time with her sweeps. The chase was continued without efieot 
until noon ; when the Papillon, findmg that she had the heels 
of the British vessel, shortened sail, wore, and stood towards 
her, with a red flag flying at the main topgallantmast head. 
At half an hour after noon, having again got within gun-shot, 
the Speedy recommenced the engagement with the wind upon 
the larboard quarter. At 2 p. m. just as the privateer’s fire began 
to slacken, and the Speedy was about to lay her on board, the 
former wore, and came to the wind on the starboard tack ; but, 
finding the Speedy close upon her starboard quarter, the Fapil- 
lon took the advantage of the Speedy’s braces and bow-lines 
being shot away, and put before the wind under all sail. The 
Speedy immediately wore after her; the two vessels firing 
musketry at each other for 20 minutes. The chase was cpir 
tinned, with every sail the Speedy could s^, untU7 p. 
which time the Papillon had run herself comft^lw 4 at of sighu 
The Speedy then hauled to the wind, making nort tacks all 
night, in the hope to fall in with her prize, j^pt^nately day- 
light on the 5th showed the latter to windward; and, at 10 a.k. 
the brig was retaken with 10 Frenchmen on board, part of the 
crew of the Papillon. 

The Speedy lost one lieutenant (Richard Dutton), her boat^ 
swain, and three seamen killed, and four badly wounded. The 
loss on board the Papillon, although from her discontinuing the 
engagement in all likelihood severe, could not of course be ascer- 
tained ; especially as the captured portiou of her crew had 
quitted her on the previous night. * From the decided disparity 
of force in this action, the* result, although a trophiless one to 
the British brig, was higbfy creditable to the bravery and disci- 
pline of her officers and crew. The Speedy had received so 
much damage in her masts, bowsprit, main boom, and spars 
generally, as well as in her rigging, both standing and runnii^ 
that she was Compelled to pot into Lisbon to refit 

On the 2fitb of February, at 7 A. M., Cromer, beafins west* 
south'-wfs^'distant 16 leagues, the British hired armed cutter 
MarquiiMC«b<Mug, of twelve 4-pounders and 66 men and boy^ 
Lil«t 0 Baiit Charm Webb, after a nine hours’ chase and a run qf 
lOOiniles during half tbaJhne before abard gale of wind at westi* 

A — 1 : 
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of 16gun9 and 62 men ; and to a smart fire from whose musketry 
and stem-chasers, the Cobourg had been exposed for the last 
two hours of the nine. A spirited action now ensued^ during 
which the lugger made two attempts 4o board the cutter^ bi3* 
was repulsed. After a two hours’ running fight^ close alongside, 
a well-directed broadside from the Cobourg shot away the 
Revanche’s main and mizen masts by the board, and also her 
fore yard ; whereupon the privateer’s men called for quarter. 

No sooner was the Revanche taken possession ot^ than she 
was found to be sinking, the effects of more than 40 shots which 
the lugger had received between wind and water. The utmost 
promptitude was used in shifting the prisoners, and getting back 
the Cobourg’s people, who had been placed in possession ; nor 
was it without the utmost difficulty that the whole were saved 
from going to the bottom in the prize. The Cobourg had 
sustained considerable damage in her spars, sails, and rigging; 
but was fortunate enough to escape with only two men wounded. 
Her fire, on the other hand, had killed seven, and wounded eight 
men belonging to the lugger, described as the largest that sailed 
out of Calais. 

On the 22d of March, at 7 a. m., as the British 74-gun ship 
Canada, Captain Sir John Borlase Warreiu 44-gun frigate Anson, 
Captain Philip Charles Durham, and 3o-gun frigate Phaeton, 

r in the Honourable Robert Stopford, were cruising about 
leagues to the w^estward of Fointe-Rousonirez, coast of 
?rance, with a mdderate breeze at north-north-east, the Anson 
discovered a strange ship in the cast quarter, standing to the 
southward. This was the French 36-gun frigate Charente, 
Captain Alain- Adelaide-Marie Bruilhac, a few days from 
Rochefort, bound to Cayenne, with 193 unfortunate people, 
banished for their political sins to that unhealthy climate. 

The chase continued throughout the day, with light and variable 
breezes; and at 1 h. 30m. a.m. on the 23d, the Phaeton got 
near enough to open a fire upon the Charente; who, after 
reluming uie fire with her stern-chasers, hauled up for the chan- 
nel des Graves, or southern passage into the river Gironde. 
This i hange of course brought the Charente within the range of 
the Canada’s guns ; and several broadsides were interchanged 
until about 4 a. m., when the Canada struck on a sand-bank, 
and remained fast. 

The 74’8 signal for assistance occasioned a discontinuance of 
the chase by the Phaeton and Anson ; and the Charente, after 
grounding on the Olives, and being obliged, in consequence, to 
throw the greater part if not the whole of her guns overboard, 
reached the river of Bordeaux. What loss, if any, the Cjiaiente 
sustained by the fire of the Phaeton and Canada, we are unable 
to state ; but we believe the ship was greatly damaged 1^ get- 
ting on shore : not, however, to tne extent, as Sir John Warren 
in ms public letter states, of " beii^ bilged,” or the French 
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frimte would have remained where she had struck, instead of 
saHing again on a cruise as the Charente subsequently did. 
^Tbe Canada remained on the sand-bank about two hours and a 
naif : when, having started 20 tons of water and being favoured 
by the rise of the tide, the ship floated ofi*, making 14 inches of 
water per.hour. 

Great credit was undoubtedly due to Captain Bruilhac, for 
his persevering and, as we have seen, successful efibrts to save 
his ship from capture by a force so superior ; and we are a little 
surprised that no account of the escape of the Charente should 
have found its way into any French naval work, especially as 
the French minister of marine made a public boast of the Chap- 
rente’s performance. 

On the 17th of April, the British king’s schooner lleco\ery, 
of ten 3-pounders, and from 40 to 50 men and boys, commanded 
by Lieutenant William Ross, being on a cruise in the West 
Indies, fell in with the French privateer-schooner Revanche, of 
10, believed to have been 4 pounders, and 54 men, commanded 
by Citizen Antoine Martin. The latter hove to for the Recovery, 
who was to windward, and reserved her fire until she got within 
pistol-shot. At the end of a 45 minutes’ mutual cannonade, the 
Revanche, having had all her sails but the standing-jib cut to 
pieces, attempted to escape by the aid of her sweeps ; but the 
Recovery, having her sails perfect, easily kept way with her 
antagonist, and at length compelled the Revanche to surrender. 

The French privateer had three men killed and nine wounded, 
four of them dangerously. The Recovery did not have a man 
hurt, and sufiered no greater damage than one gun dismounted 
and a few small shot in her masts. Lieutenant Ross describes 
his crew as consisting chiefly of young and inexperienced boys 
and lads, and yet declares that their conduct would have done 
honour to the most experienced seamen. 

On the 7th of May, as the British 14-gun brig-sloop Vic- 
torieuse. Captain Edward Stirling Dickson, was passing to 
leeward of Guadeloupe, having in charge the trade from Trinidad 
to St.-Kitt’s, two French privateers, a schv^oner of 12 guns and 
80 men, and a sloop of six guns and 50 men, bore down for the 
purpose of carrying the brig by boarding. The Victorieuse soon 
compelled the sloop, whicli was the Brutus, Captain Rousel, to 
strike her colours ; with a loss of four killed, and four wounded. 
Owing to Captain Dickson’s not being able to chase far from 
his convoy, the schooner eflected her escape; but evidently 
with considerable damage, and no doubt a proportionate loss. 
The Victorieuse sustained no loss whatever. 

We do not know the calibers of the guns of these private.ers, 
but, t4ung ibe number of men on board each as a guide, we 
should consider that the guns were 4, or, at most, 6 pounders. 
With respect to4he Yislbneuse, she was an anomaly as a 14-gun 
brig. Her establishment of guns and men, as ordered for her on 
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the 6th of October, 1796, soon after her capture from the 
French, were 12 lon^ 12-pounders, and two 36-pounder carron- 
ades, with a crew of 130 men and boys : and the size of thoi* 
Victorieuse perhaps justified the armament, as she measured 349 
tons. A contemporary describes the Victorieuse as mounting 
in this action fourteen 6-pounders against this statement 
we have nothing to offer, but the admiralty-order fixing the brig's 
establishment. 

Although somewhat out of chronological order, we will here 
narrate another creditable performance by Captain Dixon, and 
those under his command. 

On the 3d of December, at 2 a.m., the Victorieuse and 14-gun 
brig-sloop Zephyr, Captain William Champain, having received 
on board, by order of Colonel Picton, commanding at Trinidad, 
a major and 40 men of the York Rangers, landed the troops, 
along with a party of seamen near the river Caribe, in the island 
of Margarita, in order to attack the forts (how many, or of what 
force, does not appear in the official letter) in the rear, while the 
tvio brigs cannonading them in front; but, at daylight, the 
Spanish commandant ^sent to beg the British not to fire, as he 
would give them immediate possession. This he did ; and the 
guns were brought ofi‘, and the troops re-embarked. The two 
brigs then made sail for the port of Gurupano, on the same 
island, and at 4 p. m. arrived there. Observing a French priva- 
teer in the harbour, Captain Dickson sent in a flag of truce, to 
say to the commandant of the fort, that the British were deter- 
mined to take out the privateer, and warning him not to fire at 
them. The commandant replied that he would protect the 
vessel, which was the Couleuvre, of six guns and 80 men, and 
that the British should give him up the guns they had taken at 
Rio-Caribe. 

No time was now to be lost ; and, having landed Major Laii- 
reil with the troops, also 30 seamen detached from the two brigs, 

and commanded by Lieutenants William Case and M‘Rcn- 

sey, Captain Dickson anchored with the Victorieuse and Zephyr, 
and opened a smart fire on both forts, one of which mounted 
four, the other two guns. In 10 minutes the troops and seamen, 
amounting together to no more than 70 men, carried the lower 
fort ; and immediately the Spanish flag at the upper fort was 
hauled down and replaced by a French one. At the end of five 
minutes more, this ibrt also surrendered. The number of men 
that garrisoned the two forts, was estimated at 300 ; and who, 
as well as the crew of the privateer effected their escape. The 
Couleuvre and the guns on shore were carried off, and the forts 
destroyed. The casualties to the British were two meA killed 
and two wounded, and some slight damage to the masts and 
rigging of the Victorieuse. 


* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 441. 
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Ob the 4th of May, at 4 a. m., as a small British squadron, 
composed of the 38>guii frigate Arethusa, Captain Thomas Wol- 
•ley, 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Niger, Captain Edward Griffith, 
and 44-gun ship Argo, Captain James Bowen, was cruising off 
the mouth of the nver Seine, a fishing-boat pulled alongside 
the Argo, and was found to have on board Captain Sir Sidney 
Smith, Lieutenant John Westley Wright, and two French gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was^ Sir Sidney’s particular friend, Mr* 
Phelipeaux. This party had effected tneir escape from the 
temple at Paris, by means, as it would appear, of a foiled order 
of removal to another prison, planned and executed by Mr* 
Phelipeaux. Sir Sidney and his companions proceeded straight 
to Rouen ; and, embarking there in a boat, reached the British 
squadron as already related. The moment he learnt who were 
the persons received out of the French fishing-boat. Captain 
Wolley directed Captain Bowen to part company for England ; 
and on the 6th, in the evening, the Argo came to at Spithead. 

On the 16th of June the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Aurora, Captain Henry Digby, cruising off the bay of Curme& 
on the north-west coast of Spain, sent two of her Doats, under 
the orders of Lieutenant Henry Lloyd, to destroy some vessels 
which had just run in there for shelter. The boats, covered in 
their approach by the frigate, succeeded in burning a brigantine 
laden with hemp and iron, and in scuttling a schooner laden 
with various merchandise, and got back to the Aurora with 
three men wounded, two of them slightly, by musketry from the 
village or town at the bottom of the bay, and by a wall-piece 
mounted on an adjacent height. 

On the 19tb, while standing in for Cape Prior, in thick hazy 
weather, with the wind from the westward, the Aurora dis- 
covered an enemy’s ship, carrying 18 or 20 guns, and five 
merchant brigs, standing along the land to the eastward, in the 
direction of the harbour of Cedeira; which, at about 4 p. m., 
the armed ship and convoy all entered. The Aurora imme- 
diately stood in after the vessels, and at 4 h 3d m. opened a fort 
on the north-east side of the towff; which, as well as the ship^ 
now with French colours flying, commenced a fire upon the 
Aurora. This the frigate*^romptly returned, but, soon losing 
, 4iie wind and being nearly land-locKed, found it necessary, with 
the way she still possessed, to tack, and stand out. At about 
M. the Aurora, by towing and sweeping, got out of the 
harbour lyitfaout damage or loss ; having left two of the brigs on 
shore, the corvette or privateer at the extremity of the harboyj^ 
and the damaged, and, it was thought, silenced. 

On tife 22d the Aurora, being then on the south shore of the 
bay of Biscay, off Cape Machichicao, chased a ship, apparently 
a corvette or privateer ^20 guns, scudding before a north-west 
At aboift 3 h. 3u m. p. m., on discovering the Aurora 
to be a frigate, the ship hauled in for the land, and, hoisting 
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French colonrs, anchored with three cables ahead in an opening 
under a fort at or near to a place called Baqnio. At 4 p. h. the 
Anrora brou^t to within half gun-«hot of tw ship, and opened 
upon her so well-directed and effectual a fire, that by tlie fourth 
broadside her cables and masts were shot away, and she soon 
afterwards drifted on shore, the sea making a fair breach over 
her. The British frigate now made sail, to weather the eastern 
land, and at length succeeded, carding out from 13 to 19 
fathoms' water, the fort firing at her all the while, but without 
effect. 

On the 21st of June, at daybreak, his Britannic majesty’s 
packet Princess-Royal, Captain John Skinner, of six guns (two 
6s and four 4s) and 32 men and boys, exclusive of 17 passen- 
gers, nine days from Falmouth, on her way to New-York with 
a mail, fell in with the French brig-privateer Aventurier, of 16 
guns (14 long 4-pounders, and two i2-pounder barronades) and 
85 men and boys. At 5 a. m. the privateer made sail after the 
packet ; who, on her part, crowded all sail to get away, but 
without niuch effect, the prevailing light air and smooth sea 
giving an advantage to the former in the use of her numerous 
sweeps. At 7 p. m. the Aventurier, hoisting English colours, 
fired a shot, which the Princess-Royal returned. The privateer 
fired another shot, and then aropped in the wake of the packet, 
as if intending to defer the attack until daylight. 

On the 22d, at 3 h. 30 m. a. m., the Aventurier came sud- 
denly up within pistol-shot, and fired a broadside, accompanied 
by musketry. This the Princess-Royal, having brought five of 
her six guns, including the two 6-pounders, to bear on one side, 
returned with spirit. One of the 6-pounders was commanded 
by a lieutenant, who was going out to join the 64-gun ship St. 
Albans ; and the male passengers kept 14 muskets in constant 
use. Captain Skinner was unable to use one, having lost his 
right arm on board a frip;ate in the former war. After a two 
hours’ engagement, the French privateer took to her sweeps and 
rowed off One of the packet’s 6-pounders was now brought 
to bear as a stem-chaser, and struck the puvateer twice in the 
counter,, to the evident confusion of the people onboard. At 
6 A.M. the privateer being entirely out of ^n-shot, the packet 
ceased firing, and commenced repairing her damages, which 
were rather serious. Her sails and rigging were much cut, also 
her spare spars and boats : several round shot had strack the| 
hull, and one large one had entered the counter ; but yet the 
Princess-Royal had not a man hurt. On board the privateer, 
were 30 English and American prisoners. From some of these 
it was afterwards ascertained, that the Aventurier had all her 
masts shot through and her sails and rigging much cut, had 
received 19 shot in her bull below the wales, and sustained a 
loss of two men killed and four wounded. Her irtf uries, indeed. 
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were so great, that the privateer was compelled to break up bar 
cruise and return to Bordeaux to refit. Such a result did great 
.credit to the skill, as well as gallantry, the packet’s crfw; 
nor must we omit to state that, when all |be 4-pound cartridges 
were consumed, Captain Skinner’s sister and her maid eoa- 
ployed themselves in the bread-room in making new ones. 

On the 26th of June, at 4 f. m., the British 38^un frigate 
Seahorse, Captain Edward JameS^oote, cruising on' the coast 
of Sicily, fell in with the French 36-gun frigate mnsible. Cap- 
tain Bourde. Being charged with despatches, and having the 
general of division Baraguay-d’Hilliers and his suite, with a 
quantity of valuables on board, which she had brought from 
Malta and was carrying to Toulon, the Sensible crowded sail to 
escape. The chase, the latter part of it a running fight, con- 
tinued until 4 A. M. on the 27th ; when, the island of Pantellaria 
bearing west-noftli-west distant 12 leagues, the Seahorse came 
up with the Sensible. A close action now commenced, and con- 
tinued for eight minutes; when the Sensible, having, besides 
much damage in her masts and rigging, received several shot in 
Ker hull, 36 of them between wind and water, and sustained a 
severe loss in killed and wounded, hauled dowjf her colours. 

The Seahorse, out of a complement, including some seamen 
belonging to the Culloden, of 293 men and boys, had' one sea- 
man and one drummer killed, her first lieutenan^(David Wil- 
mot, dlfghtly), 13 seamen, one corporal, and one private of 
marines wounded. According to the British official account, 
the Sensible, out of a crew, including a few passengers, of 300, 
had 18 men killed, her first and second captains, and 35 men 
wounded ; but, according to the French accounts, the Sensible’s 
loss amounted to 25 killed, and 55 wounded. 

The fact, that the Seahorse mounted 46 guns, consisting of 
long 18 and 9 pounders, and (14 it appears) 32-pounder carron- 
ades, and the Sensible, 36 guns, consisting of long 12 and 6 
pounders, and (four, we believe) brass 36-pounder carronades, 
renders it tolerably certain that, even had the French frigate 
been quite free to act on the offensive, the superiority of her 
opponent’s force would have lad to a defeat. The Sensible’s 
heavy loss, too, proves that she did not surrender uq^ she had 
felt the effects of that superiority ; and yet the French nunister 
of marine thus publicly notices ute capture of the Sensible : ** It 
is rime that the navy should know, that it is not enough to 
justify the loss of a ship, that it surrenders only to superior 
forhe ; it is necessary that a long, an obstinate, and a terrible re- 
a^tahde should alleviate the sorrow of a defeat, and soften the 
regret of the republic. The executive directory will not suffer 
themselves to be seduced by any conrideration repugnant to this 
determination, which I now communicate to you. It will give 
its confidence vnly ^^cers who shall deserve it by their talents 
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courage.’^ We think vie could point out some instances of 
French captures^ to which this spirited denunciation more suit- 
aUv applies than to^e case of the Seahorse and Sensible. 

*A better feelin^Vowever, appeal's afterwards to have pre- 
vailed. General ^araguay-d’Hilliers succeeded in convincing 
the directory that the French frigate had been bravely defended 
against a very superior fo%(e^ and had been surrendered only 
when no other alternative remained. In consequence of this, a 
court-martial was ordered upon Captain Bourd6. It sat at 
Toulon, and honourably acquitted him. In this instance a clear 
exposition of the relative force of the ships, and a compliment to 
the behaviour of the weaker combatant, in the British officifd 
account, might have prevented the French directory from pass- 
ing so unmerited a censure upon a brave officer. 

According to some extracts from the Freiuch journals of 
November, 1797, the Sensible, with the 38-gun frigate JaBjtoli, 
24-gua ** corvette (or which may be Anglicised 28-gun 
Brune, 20-gun corvette Fauvette, and 14-gun brig Railleuri had 
been lured by Mess^urs Petit and company, merchantk pf 
Toulon. As this may elucidate what we had occasion to say 
on this subject ‘kt a former page, we shall give a translated 
abstract of the charter-party. “ These five vessels, well known 
for their superior sailing, belong to the navy of the republic, and 
at present are at Toulon : they form part of those wl^icn the 
government has lent for the purpose of cruising, upon conditions, 
of which the principal are these : the vessels to be completely 
fitted out by the government ; the freighters being only obliged 
to provide lor and pay the crew. The cost of revictualling and 
touching at any place to be also at the charge of the freighters : 
but the costs for repairs of masts, for cordage, ordnance, and 
ordnance-stores, to be defrayed by the republic. The freighters 
to propose the commanders, wno must be approved hy the 
minister of marine. The freighters to choose the station for 
cruising, and the places at which the vessels are to stop. The 
net produce of the prizes to be divided as follows : one-third to 
the crew, and a third of the remaining two-thirds to the republic. 
The sale .of the prizes to be confided to the freighters. If, during 
the existence of any such contract, or hiring, peace should he 
cdncluded between the belligerent powers, and the freighters 
should not have covered their advance, the vessels in use shall 
continue at thehr disposal for any commercial expedition. Any. 
dispute that may arise to be referred to arbitration.” The 
Egyptian^expedition bad seemingly restored all the hired ships 
to the owners, the French republic. , 

Earl St.-Vincent, when the Seahorse joined the fleet with her 

E rize, manned the Sensible with six sailors from each ship, and 
ad her completely equipped for sea in 12 hours. The aamiral>. 
also, made a commander of Lieutenant Wilmot, and ^pointed 
him to the Alliance frigate-flfite. Among the eifects found on 
VOL. n. q 
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Iioard the Sensible at her capture, was a brass cannon formerly 
^en from the Turks, and which Louis XIV. had jnesented to 
'the knights of Malta ; also a ^t silver model of a gaU^. Afrtor 
her amval at Spithead in the following I%lbruary, the Sensibfe, 
OB account probably of her and weakness, was not fitted out 
as a cruising frigate : as a troopship, however, she became useful 
for some years. . ^ 

When Rear-admiral Sercey aivilted at the Isle of France in 
June, 1796,* and during his subsequent stay there, the 36>guu 
frigate Preneuse and ship-corvette Brule-Gueule were absent on 
a crmse in tlie Mosambique channel. Hence it was only on his 
return to Port-Louis from Batavia in February, 1797, that he 
was joined by those two ships. With lus force thus augmented 
to seven ingates and a large corvette, the rear^miral sailed 
from the Isle of France in the latter end of the summer, having 
on board the troops, in number, including the artillery, very few 
sh<^ of 1000, that had accompanied the two agents from 
France ; and which troops the French squadron was now carry- 
ing to ^tavia, ostensibly to succour the Dutch, but in reality to 
rid the colony of their presence, they h::^g^eady attempted 
to excite an insurrection among the blacks<< Rear-admiral 
Sercey carried the troops to their destination, disembarked them 
there, and returned to the Isle of France, without any occur- 
reti^of consequence. 

Dn the 19th of January, 1798, two ambassadors fiom Tippoo- 
Saib arrived at the Isle of France, to solicit succours. They 
were actompanied by a Frenchman named Debay, as an inter- 
preter, and by another Frenchman named Ribaud ; who having, 
m the latter end of 1796, with the privateer he commanded, been 
forced by stress of weather into Mangalore, was arrested and 
throws into prison. Questioned soon afterwards by Tippoo, as 
to the inclination and means possessed by France to second him 
in the war which he meditated against the British, Ribaud, in 
order to obtain his hberty, exaggerated the resources of the re- 
public, and assured the sultan, not only that he might, on the 
part of France, reckon upon a powerful <'o-<:peration, but that 
there were already at the Isle W France an immense body of 
troops, which only: waited his orders. These reports of the wily 
F^chmw determined Tippoo to commence hostilities, and led, 

we e|)||p hi»eafter see, to his ruin. 

,« Tte pincipal part of the troops oi the island had already 
been fransported to Batavia, All therefore that the governor 
could DOW do, was to forward to France, with the tltmost ex- 
pedition, the letters from lippoo-Saib. Accordingly the frigates 
Vertu and B%4n4r4e were oraered upon this service ; the latter 
commanded, as before, by Captain Willaumez, the former by 
,,vCommodorQ Hfeagoo, late of the Preneuse ; and who> at the par- 

* See Toh i., p. 354 
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ticttlar desire of Rear-admiral Sercey, had exchai^ed widi 
Captain THermite. These two frigates set sail from the Isle of 
France on the 23d of January, but, unfortunately for an object 
that required despatj;^, not by themselves. Early in the mont? 
two ships belonging to the Philippine company, laden with silk, 
indigo, spices, and other precious merchandise, to the estimated 
value of four millions of piastres, had arrived at Port-Louis 
from Manilla. For 60,00ft piastres, the colonial government 
agreed to convoy these galleons to Spain ; and, with the two 
heavy-sailing hulks in company, the Vertu and Riigener6e pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. 

We will now relate an exploit performed in the quarter vjkence 
these two richly-laden ships had recently amved ; an exploit in 
some degree connected with the proceedings of Reai>«dmiral 
Sercey’s squadron, inasmuch as it owed its success to a simula- 
tion of two of his ships. On the 5th of January the British 38- 
gun frigate Sibylle, Captain Edward Cooke, and 12-pounder 
32-gun frigate Fox, Captain Pulteney Malcolm, sailed nom the 
road of Macao, for the purpose of reconnoitnng the Spanish 
force in the Philippipfs, and, in particular, to endeavour to pos- 
sess themselves of two richly-laden ships supposed to be nearly 
ready to sail from Manilla, the capital of the island of Luconia. 
On the 1 1th the two frigates made the island, and on the 12di, 
while coasting down it with French colours %ing, captured a 
small vessel from the port off which tliey were bound. After 
taking out of her 3900 dollars, and ascertaining from her master 
that, of the Spanish squadron, reported by him to consist of 
four sail of the line and four frigates, in Cavita, the port belong- 
ing to the city of Manilla, one ship only of each class was in a 
state to put to sea, Captain Cooke allowed the vessel to proceed 
on her voyage. It being intended to pass for two friga^ of M. 
Sercey’s squadron, the Sibylle, we presume, for the Seine^ and 
the Fox for the Prudente or Rdgun^rf'e, the two captains began 
taking measures to disguise their ships. 

On the 13th, at about 8 v . every thing being rciidy, the 
Sibylle apd Fox entered the bay of Manilla, and, passing the 
small island of Corrigidore, whereon the signal-house stands, 
without detection, came to an anchor at about 11 p. K. in 14 
fathoms, each ship keeping the topsails at her mast-heads, to 
be ready for a sudden start On the 14th, at 5 h. 30 m. A. M., 
the two ftigatps weighed, and, foisting French colours, began 
working up the bay. At sunnse tiiree guohboats made their 
appearance to leeward, also bound up the bay. At 9 A. m. the 
Fox opened the shiM in Cavita road, which were seen to ccaisist 
of three sail of the line and three frigates : of the six sh^ fottr 
were without masts, and the remaining two, with only th^ 
lower masts in. The read of Cavita was about three mues dis- 
tant from the leading frigate, the Fox ; and, at 11 a. m., when 
the latter was about the same distance fresn the town of Mamlls, 
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lying nearly becalmed, a Spanish guard-boat, rowing 12 oara, 
and having a crew of 16 officers and men, including the second 
^captain of the 34-gun frigate Maria-de-la-Cabeya, at anchor in 
'*Cavita, came on board, to inquire what ships the strangers were, 
and whence they came. Mr. Bernard, the pilot of the Fox, and 
who spoke French and Spanish, informed the visiting officer 
that the two frigates belonged to M. Sercey’s squadron ; that 
they had been cruising on the coast of China, and that, the 
crews being sickly, they were come to Manilla for refreshment, 
as well as to form a junction with the Spanish squadron, a part 
of which, a hope was expressed, would accompany them to sea. 
The Spamsh captain said, in reply, that he had been directed 
by the governor to acquaint them that their wants should be 

3 lied ; but that he believed none of the ships in the port 
1 be got ready in less than two months, as they were in 
want of every species of stores, and their crews were sickly. 

At this moment Captain Cooke came on board, and Captain 
Malcolm introduced him as Comjnodore Latour ; a name that, 
as the Spanish cwtain was doubtless as ignorant of that officer's 
death as the two British captains, answered as well as any otlier. 
To the new commodore many questions were put ; and, having 
in full recollection the ability he had about four years before 
displayed at Toulon, we can have no doubt that Captain Cooke 
acted his part to the life. A very interesting, and, to one of the 
parties at least, very instructive conversation ensued, and lasted 
neariy an hour, during which the ceremony of drinking success 
to the united exertions of the Spaniards and French against the 
British; was not forgotten. Having pumped every thing they 
wanted out of their unsuspecting guest, and observing other 
boats approaching from tl.e shore. Captains Cooke and Malcolm 
made known who they really were. 'The Spanish captain nearly 
fainted with astonishment; but a bumper of Madeira, coupled 
with an assurance that he should not be detained as a prisoner, 
recovered him. 

Meantime the two boats had pulled alongmde. One was 
Admiral Don Martin Alaba’s barge, rowing 20 oars, with 23 
officers and men, including the governor's nephew ; the other a 
felucca, rowing 20 oars, with 23 officers and men, and among 
theoi one of Admiral Alaba’s aides-de-camp, bringing compli- 
itients of congratulation on the safe arrival of their friends the 
Ffench, with information, that all the latter could want or wish 
would be supplied ; and that launches, with anchors and cables 
to assist the frigates into the harbour, were getting ready. 

As 800 * as these new visiters had joined their friends in the 
Fox'i^ cabin, no other point being now to be gained by deception, 

S also Wdie made acquainted with the ru»i that had been 
id off updo them. If dtey were surprised aiid mortified at 
. the tear-adlnSral and his suite were still more so on wit- 
liMfSring, as they*'boon'1lRl, the success of another pfktt of the 
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plan, so happily conceived and executed by their enterprising 
enemies. While, for instance, this farce was enacting in the 
cabin, the Spanish boats’ crews had been handed to the deck 
below. A party of British seamen then exchanged clothes with** 
them, and, stepping into the Spanish boat, pushed off, in com- 
pany with some of the boats belonging to the two frigates, 
towards three Spanish gun-boats, that lay just without the 
river leading to tiie town. The people in the gun-boats, being 
taken by surprise, were unable to resist the impetuosity of the 
British boarders, and actually surrendered, without a trigger’s 
being pulled. One boat was No. 31, of 30 oars, carrying one 
long brass 36-pounder and four swivels, with a complement of 
52 men ; and the two others were Nos. 33 and 34, one of 28, the 
other of 30 oars, each mounting one long 24-pounder and four 
swivels, with a complement of 50 men. A part of the crews, 
however, were either not on board, or succeeded in reaching the 
shore, as only 118 officers and men were brought away. 

The capture of the gun-boats being perceived from the shore, 
and thought rather unaccountable, another felucca-rigged boat, 
rowing 18 oars, with 21 oflScers and men, including among them 
the captain of the port, came off, to know why the boats were 
detained, and to say that, if they were not immediately restored, 
the authorities in the town would consider the two frigates as 
enemies, and act accordingly. Previously to any serious reply 
to this message, the last-mentioned Spanish officer and his men 
were handed below. Up to this time the weather had remained 
perfectly calm, and might, account for the frigates not entering 
the road to anchor ; but now a breeze sprang up that facilitated 
discovery, and put a stop to all further stratagem. 

From the different Spanish officers that had been brought on 
board, much information was obtained respecting the naval force 
in the port ; which consisted, by their account, of the 74-gun 
ships Europe, Magnanime, and San-Pedro-Apostol, and the 34- 
gun frigate Maria-de-la-Cabeya, all under equipment at the 
arsenal, but not, for the reasons already mentioned, in a state to 
put to sea. There were also several gun-boats, all new, cop- 
pered, and, to judge from those captured, very well appointed. 

It appeared, likewise, that the merchant ships Rey-Carlos and 
Marquesetta, whose reputed rich cargoes had broug;ht the two 
English frigates to the Philippines, were then lying in the 
Caviia. The former was supposed to be aground; and the 
latter was represented to have relanded her treasure on the ap- 
pearance some days Wk, of a suspicious vessel, ascertained 
to have been the 44-gun ship Resistance, Captain Edward 
Pakenham. « 

At 4 p. M. Captain Malcolm gave the Spanish officers a good 
dinner; and their men were at the same time regaled below with 
fresh China beef and grog in abundance. The discovery, that 
tbe two frigates were enemies, had now extended itself all round 
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the bay. The kind usage to the prisoners while on boards and 
the circumstance of now permitting them to go on shore in the 
captured guard-boat, barge, and two feluccas, without parole or 
' restriction of any sort, could not fail to impress, as well upon the 
prisoners themselves, who were in number 200, as upon the 
natives in general of these remote islands, very favourable ideas 
of the British character. The particular season of the year, in 
which this successful ruse was practised, being that wherein the 
Spaniards, from the prevalence of the monsoons, considered 
themselves in comparative security, a few additional ships and 
men might have captured the town and vessels of war, and de- 
stroyed the arsenal. As it was, the Sibylle and Fox had made 
a good morning’s work : they had taken seven boats, about 200 
men, three great guns, 12 swivels, 27 muskets, 32 cutlasses, 18 
half-pikes, 13 pistols, 153 round shot, 137 grape shot, and 100 
shells, with, of course, a proportion of powder and of musket- 
cartridges ; all without the slightest casualty. 

On the same evening, the two British frigates, accompanied 
by the three prize gun-boats, in charge of the three lieutenants^ 
Thomas Fortescue Kennedy, Charles Elphinstone, and George 
Rutherford, anchored off the island of Corrigidore ; and on the 
next morning, the 15th, they quitted the bay, and, the Sibylle 
with one, and the Fox, with two gun-boats m tow, stood to the 
southward, in the hope to precede, if possible, any information 
that they were among the islands. On the night of the 19th,. 
ohe of pie two gun-boats towed by the Fox, in a heavy squall,, 
broke Adrift. The Fox immediately brought to and continued 
to fire guns and show lights during the whole night ; but all in 
vain, the gun-boat having foundered with the loss of Gill her crew,, 
consisting of Lieutenant Rutherford, one midshipman (Mr* 
Nicholson), nine seamen, and one boy. At day-light, on the 
20th, the frigates made sail and coasted Mindora, Pany, Negros,, 
and Magindano, without any occurrence worth notice. 

On the 22nd, at day-light, being within a few miles of Sam- 
boangon, on the island of Majindinao, a settlement which they 
purposed to lay under contribution for water, w'ood, and refresh- 
ments, the frigates hoisted Spanis];^ colours ; but, while steering 
towards it, the Sibylle grounded on the north-west point of the 
Ulp island of Santa-Cniz. The Fox and the two gun-boata 
dfen stood on; but, at 6h. 20m. a. m., being becalmed, were 
obUged to anchor just abreast of, and at the distance of ebont a 
mile and a half from, the fort of Samboangon. At about this 
time the Sibylle got off ; but the state of the tide, coupled with 
the want or wind, prevented her from joining. A hoot now 
apffiD^pbed the Fox from the shore, *and, when, within hail, in- 
qURcd the nama and other particulars of the firigate. Receiving 
no satisfai^i^ anstrer, the Spaniards pulled back to the shone, 
which, altmugh .aeveialna^^ were fired at them, they reached 
m safety. At 6li« SO w a. x. the British vesseto hmsted thtir 
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prc^r eolaun, and the Fox and the two eun-boats opened a fiie 
upon the fort, which was Returned as weU the latter asliy a 
two>gun battery to the westward, but, owing to the distance, 
with very little effect. At 8 a. m. a fresh tveese sprang up from 
the land, and, aided by the tide, then running at the rate of three 
knots to the westwmd, drore the Fox off the bank on which she 
had anchored. 

At no<Hi, a fresh breeze springing up from the westward, the 
Sibylle and Fox, accompanied by the two gun-boats, made all 
sail towards the fort. At about 2 h. 5 m. p. h. the Sibylle fired 
an 18-pounder at the western battery to try the distance, and in 
five minutes more, being abreast of the fort of Samboangon, 
brought to and commenced the action. Shortly afterwards the 
Fox began firing at the western battery ; and, at 3 p. m., being 
abreast of, and about half a mile distant from it, and about three 
quarters of a mile from the fort, dropped her anchor astern, but 
rather inside, of her consort. The Fox and the western battery, 
which mounted 12 or 14 guns, were soon as hotly engaged as the 
fort itself and the Sibylle. The fire from the battery abreast of 
the Fox being both heavy and well-directed, while the shot from 
the latter seemed to produce little or no effect. Captain Malcolm, 
at 3 h. 20 m. f. m., accompanied by the first lieutenant of the 
Fox, in conformity to directions previously received from Captain 
Cooke, proceeded, in three of the Fox's boats (and which were 
soon followed by three from the Sibylle), to endeavour to effect 
a landing to the westward of the battery. 

As the boats approached, d shot from the battery strack and 
went through the Fox’s cutter, killing two seamen, and woimding 
^ master’s mate (Mr. Davis), two seamen, and one marine. For- 
tunately, the cutter, when she swamped, was in shoal water and 
close to a sand-bank ; upon which. Captain Malcolm and the 
remainder of the crew presently landed. Here the captain 
found, as well the surviving men of the cutter, as the crew of 
the launch, that had grounded on the same bank, and intended 
poshing for the shore ; but, deep water being found inside the 
bank, and a strong party of men observed posted on the beach, 
the attempt was abandoned, and the party, at about 3 h. 30 m. 
p. H., roiumed to the ships. At 3 h. 40 m. a shot from the bat- 
tery cut away two strands of the Fox’s cable. Having received 
other considerable damime on board, the Fox now cut the re- 
maibing strand of her cable, and stood out of gun-shot to the 
southward. The Sibylle about the same time cut her cable, and 
removed further-ffom the fort. 

Of this fort and the adjoining batteries, the strengtli haH 
evidently been muOh underrated by the commanding officer of 
the two frigates; one of which, the Sibylle, had her master 
(Biobard Stanniitt)' And one marine killed, and one bounded* 
It was the oth^ mgate, however, which, owing to her neamesa 
(o the weston battery, bore the brunt of the attack. One diet, 
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as already stated, cut the Foa’s cable: another passed through 
the mizenmast, about 12 feet from the head ; another carried 
** away the supporters of the wheel, and another the bits on the 
quaiterdeck ; about 28 others struck the ship’s side. Her main 
stay and six of her lower shrouds, were also cut away, and her 
Tunning rigging and sails much iniured. With respect to the 
loss sustained on board, the Fox nad two seamen killed, the 
captain’s clerk and 10 seamen wounded ; making, with the losa 
in the cutter, a total of four killed and 15 wounded. 

At 9 p. M. the two frigates anchored about six miles to the 
eastward of Samboangon town. On the 23d, in the morning, 
by which time the Fox had fished her mizenmast and repaired 
the most material of her damages, the two frigates got under 
way and stood to the northward. On the same evening, the 
two gun-boats after all the stores had been taken out of them, 
were destroyed, as being unfit to proceed on the voyage to 
Canton. On the 27th, the frigates being much in want of water 
which they had been compelled to relinquish taking by force at 
Samboangon, put into the harbour of Pullock, situated to the 
northward of Majindinao. On the 31st, at daybreak, three 
boats from each frigate were sent to bring away the last load. 
At 9 A. M. some of the men belonging to the Sibylla’s boats 
(those of the Fox MB.d come on board) were perceived running 
to the beach and making signals. Instantly all the boats, 
manned and armed, of both frigates, led by their respective cap- 
tains, pulled towards the shore. Here two seamen were found 
killed by the natives, one mortally%ounded, and nine missing, 
supposed to have been carried into the woods. 7he remainder 
of the party, including Lieutenant Majeur, who commanded it, 
were fortunately rescued. Every efibit to recover the men 
having failed. Captain Cooke ordered the village of the natives 
to be set on fire, and their com cut down, and tnen weighed and 
set sail for Mindanao. On arriving here, Captain Cooke was 
promised by the sultan that he would use his influence to re- 
cover, if they were alive, the missing men. The sultan eventually 
fulfilled his promise, and the men were restored, but not in time 
for the Fox and Sibylle to britig them away, Captain Cooke 
being obliged to hasten on to Canton, to be ready to convoy the 
homewaid -bound trade. ^ 

On the 8th of March Tippoo-Saib's two ambassadors, with 
about 150 colonial volunteers (here wts a reinforcement fora 
sultan who could bring into the field 70,000 horse and foot) ! 
sailed i^the Preneuse for Mangalore. On this 20th of April, 
having two days before received intelligence '4^t two Indiamen 
were'at^Tellicherry, taking in a cargo of peppi^^ Captain L’Her- 
mite look(^ into the port, but, finding only one ship there, 
doubted^he accuikcy or his information, and^cruised off toe coast 
for a day or two«.undeiLjhidish colours. . 

A periague, which Preneuse captured on the morning of 
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the 21st, havinf^ assured the French captain that the ship in 
«gbt, however TonnidaUe in appearance, was nothing but an 
Indiaman, the Preneuse, di^ised still as an English frigate, , 
stood >for the road of Tellichen^. In his way tbitner Captain 
X'Hennite fell in with another Indiaman steering for the same 
anchorage. The Preneuse now reduced her sails and yawed 
about, so as to let this ship enter the road first. At about 2 h. 
30 m. p. M., while this manosuvre was pracUsing, a thunder- 
storm came on; and at 3 p. m. the Preneuse was struck with 
lightning.^ The electric fluid entered at the frigate’s main truck 
and, running down the mast into the hold, reascended to the 
nuun dedr. Killed one man, and wounded 15 or 16, and then 
passed out at one of the ports. Towards 4 p. m., just as the 
Indiaman had cast anchor, within about 100 fathoms of the one 
already in the road, the Preneuse steered between the two, and 
changing her colours to French, fired a broadside into each. The 
ship that had just anchored fired a broadside in return, cut her 
cable, and loosed her sails, with the intention of running on shore. 
The other ship, owing to her position, could only return one or 
two guns : in short, we two vessels were captured. One proved 
to be the Woodcot of 802 tons. Captain Andrew Hannay, the 
other the Raymond, of 793 tons, Captain Henry Smedley; 
both armed, and the latter, with a detachment of company’s 
troops on board. 

Having taken of the commandant of Tellicheny a receipt for 
his prisoners, 600 in number, and the half desenbed as Euro- 
peans, Captain L’Hermite glinned his two prizes and despatched 
them to the Wie of France, and then proceeded on hisriiission to 
Mangalore. Here the frigate arrived on the 24th of April, and, 
quitting the road on the 26th, steered for Java. At Batavia Cap-^ 
tain L’Hermite arrived in the middle of June, and found there 
Rear-admiral Sercey ; who had recently arrived in the Brfite- 
Gueule, with' the intention of making the Dutch island his tem- 
porary head-quarters.* We will now see how far the Vertu and 
R%4n4r4e, wiA their valuable charge, have got on their voyage 
home. 

Before we quit the eastern hemisphere to accompany the 
French fr^tes Vertu and R4g4n4r4e on their voyage to Europe, 
we will ^Te,some account of a very melancholy ship-loss, with 
which the Straits of Banca were this year visited. On the 
evming of the 23d of July the Resistance, which ship we men- 
tioned as making her appearance ofi* Manilla, anchored in ,the 
Straits, to await the approach of a Malay sloop, which Captain 
Pakenham bad, detained, on a suspicion that she was Dutch 
property, and wlfidi he was now about to restore to the Malay 
captain. On the 24tb, at 1 a. m., the sloop joined, and ^dropped 
anchor under the stem of the ship. It appears from the^narra-- 

* Victoires et Conquttes, tome viii., p. 304. 
n 
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tire of a seaman of the Resistance named Thomas Scott, one o{ 
the few sorvirors of the awful catastrophe which ensued, tha^ as 
, he was sleeping on the larboard side of the quarterdeck, he was 
suddenly awakened by a fierce blase that seised bis clones and 
hair, and which was succeeded, in an instant, by a tremoMlous 
explosion, from the shock of which, as he afterwards conjee^ 
tured, he became utterly senseless for several minutes. From 
the appearance of daylight about an hour after he had been 
blown up, Scott supposed the accident to have happened at 
about four o’clock in the morning. The whole ntUnber of sur* 
vivors, including Scott, appears to have been 13, of whom the 
highest in rank was a quartermaster. The number that had 
perished amounted to about 314 ofiBicers, seamen, and marines, 
three English women married on board, one Malay woman of 
kmboyna, and 14 Spanish prisoners taken in a prize; total 332 
aouls. 

The subsequent sufferings of Scott and his companions, as 
related by himself, were very great. On recovering a little fiom 
the stupor into which the shock had thrown him, he found him- 
self half-suffocated with water, floating and struggling for his 
'enstence, in company with several other persons. He made 
shift, as did 12 of those near him, to reach the hammock.«etting 
of the ship on the starboard side, which was just above the 
water. At the dawn of day the people belonging to the sloop, 
then not out of hail astern, and woo must have heard tire shouts 
of the wretched beings that were clinging to the wreck, weighed 
anchor, and, callous to every impidjee of humanity, stood over 
to the itddhd of Borea. It would appear from tk^, either that 
no psize-crew had been placed on board the sloop, but merely 
the master taken out of W,or that the British, notwithstanding 
it was one o’clock in the morning when the sloop ^ined, had 
been withdrawn from her, and her own people put m possession. 

The mild state of the weather enablra toe 13 survivors, most 
of whom were badly scorched, to construct a raft to omivey them 
to the low land of Sumatra, distant abopt three leases from the 
spot, and about six from the Dutch settlemint of Palambang. 
In the afternoon they committed themselves to the raft, with 
cmly a single pumpkin for food for the whole of them. A gale 
soon afterwards got up, end dashed the raft to pieces. Four of 
the seamen, including Scott, took to an anchor-stoek which had 
formed part of the raft, and%hich they now steadied by metms 
of two spars lashed across. These men, after fint being nearly 
fiuni8bea,aad then nearly massacred, reached ^^umatra coast, 
'there they aR became prisoners to a puty jWiHBlayB. Scott 
appears to have been the only one that swftqoently became 
rdtease4 fttan captivity. The eight poor- wretches (or mther 
-seven, ftnr oos’l^ died), who remained ms the shattered raft, 
Were never hch|ff of afterwards. 

On the 24tii of at 3 r.M., the British B^ponnder 32- 
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^ frirate Pearl, Captain Samuel James Ballard, while ruiming 
m for the Isles of Loss with a moderate breeze from the west-, 
south-west, discovered a lat^ ship at anchor under Factory 
island, four others at anchor between the islands, and an armed 
brig under sail What the armed brig and one of the ships were 
we are unable to say ; but the ship under Factory island we take 
to have been the R^^er^e, and the *' frigate, with yards and 
topnasts down,’’ described in the Pearl’s log as one of those at 
anchor between the islands, her consort the V ertu. At 6 h. 30 m. 
p. H. the latter, having hoisted her colours, opened a heavy fire 
upon the Pearl ; who, at 6 f. m., while running, as she was com- 
pelled to do, between the two frigates, fired at both, and then 
hauled up in three fathoms through the eastern passage. At 7 
p. M. the Pearl ceased firing, but found herself chased by the 
R4g4n6r4e ; who continued the pursuit all that night, and until 
the next evening at dark, when she disappeared. On the after- 
noon of the next day, the 27th, the Pearl anchored in St.- 
Geoige’s bay, Sierra-Leone. The fire to which she had been 
exposed, in running past the French frigates, had shot away her 
foretopgallant yard, and several lower shrouds and other rigging, 
cut through her fore yard, hulled her in several places, some 
between wind and water, dismounted two of her carronades, and 
mortally wounded one man. 

We must leave these two French frigates and their sluggish 
convoy at the Isles of Loss, while we attend to another frigate 
of Rear-admiral Sercey’s s^adron. On the 24th of April, the 
40-gun frigats Seine, still commanded by Lieutenant Julien- 
Gabnel Bigot, with about 280 refractory troops on boarj^, set 
sail from I^rt-Louis, for the same destination as the Vertu and 
H4g6n4r4e.‘' On the 29th of Jnne, at 7 a. m., the Penmarcks 
in sight to leeward, the British 38-gun frigate Jason, Captain 
Charles Stirling, 12-pounder 36.gun frigate Pique, Captain 
David Milne, and 12-]^under 32^ttn frigate Mermaid, Captain 
James Newman Newman, cruising in company, descried and 
chased a French frigate in the south-soifth-west, or windward 
quartw. ^e Mermaid immediately stood to the northward, to 
cut off the stranger from the land. The latter, however, which 
was the Seine, after a fortunate passage of three months, just 
about to enter, as her people nattered themselves, a port of 
Fiance, tacked soon afterwards, add steered to the southward ; 
whereby the Mormatd, at best bat an indifferent sailer, was 
completely thrown out The Pirae kept her wind ; and the 
Jason steered' ‘tdlNHit two pomts tree, in order to prevent the 
enemy from entdi^ Lcment ' • 

The chaOe Continned throughout the day; and at 9 p. m. the 
Pique eot within gnn-shot ot tiie enemy, and kept up a eonr 
stant fire with her bow-guns. At about 11 f>k., the Pique 
nmged up elMgade the French frigate^ and gave and received 
a hroadsiw. A running fight now ensued, and the Pique and 
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Seine, keeping abreast of each other, continue an* unirenutting 
^ interchange of broadsides, for two hours and 35 ttinutiw ; when 
‘the British frigate, having had her main topmatLdiot away, 
draped astern. 

The Jason now coming up. Captain Stirling hail^ the' Pique, 
and desired her commander to anchor ; but Captain Milne, not 
hearing what was said, and anxious to see the last of an op^ 
nent whom he had so long singly engaged, pushed up, unaer 
all the sail he could carry, on the larboard side of the Jasom 
There the Pique unfortunately grounded. Almost at the same 
instant, the land near Pointe de la Trcnche was seen close upon 
the Jason's larboard bow ; and, before the ship would answer 
her helm, she also took the ground near to the Seme, who, it was 
perceived, had likewise grounded, and was entirely dismasted. 
As the tide rose, the Jason hung only forward, and therefore 
swang with her stem fairly exposed to the enemy’s broadside. 
Of this the Seine took proper advantage, and poured into the 
Jason several raking broadsides ; which, besides mflicting nearly 
the whole loss she sustained, wounded her masts, and cut and 
tore to pieces her rigging and sails. In a little while, however, 
the Jason got some guns ran out abaft ; and the Pique, having 
by squaring her yards, forged a little ahead of the Jason, was 
enabled to point four of her foremost 12-pounder8 clear of the 
latter. On receiving a few shot from the guns of both oppo- 
nents thus brought to bear, and seeing the Mermaid fast ap- 
proaching, the Seine struck her colours. 

The Pique, besides having lost her fore topmast, was exceed- 
ingly shattered in her masts, rigging, and sails, and had unfor- 
tunately lain near enough to receive some of the Seine’s shots 
as they passed over the Jason ; but, until towards the close of 
the con^t, as already mentioned, the former could not return a 
shot without firing into or through her companion. Every 
attempt to get the Pique afloat was exerted in vain, and she 
bilged. The Jason was more successful, being heaved off into 
deep water by the Mermaid ^ who, notwithstanding every effort 
to get im, did not arrive in timejk) partidpate in the action. 

The Jason lost her second lieutenant (Anthony Richard Ro- 
bptier), oiile corporal oi marines, and five seamen killed, her 
commander, two midshipmen (Frederick Bedford and Samuel 
liUscombe), and nine seamdi wounded. The Pique had one 
.'Seaqian killed, and one missing, her boatswam, boatswain’s 
mate, {mp seamat^ and three marines wounded^ total in the 
two ,4^, nine (deluding the one misdng)' Jnlled, and 18 
wpamla'. , The loss on board the Seine, out^of a complement 
ij^dding Mldieta, of 610 men, is represented to have been as 
as I7(ycl|led (including, we believe, ‘.several timt were 
firowftea). anoLaoitmt lOO wounded, 

' 'The Pique, a' ve^%ferior antagonist to ' the Seine, bore the 
brunt of tne action ; but the Jason, no doubt, contiributed her 
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powerful aid in bringing it to a consummation. The Mermaid, 
on the other hand, was unable to take any share in the enet^e- 
n^t. The heavy loss sustained by the French ship, juaces* 
Lieutenant Bigot’s defence in a highly creditable light ; and it 
must b# admitted, that the troops on board the Seine, with their 
women, children, and baggage, were rather an encumbrance 
than a benefit 

On the 30th, at daylight, the British 38^un frigate Phaeton, 
Captain the Honourable Robert Stoptbrd, 36-gun frigate, San> 
Fiorenzo, Captain Sir Harry Neale, and 12-pounder 32-gun 
fngate, Triton, Captain John Gore, hove in sight, and were 
cdled in by signal from the Jason, it appearing mat two large 
fngates, a brig, and several gun-boats were coming out from 
Rochelle, with the view of dnving away or capturing the Bri- 
tish frigates. The French were induced, however, to put back, 
on witnessing the junction of Captain Stopford’s squadron. 
Had the latter not been present, the state of the British frigates, 
with only the Mermaid in a condition to give battle, would have 
been extremely critical. 

In the course of this day, by throwing overboard her guns, 
and by the San-Fiorenzo’s assistance, the Seine was hove ofi^ 
and, being a very strong ship, escaped without any material 
damage, beyond what she had sustained by shot. The Pique 
could not be got off. She was therefore destroyed, and ner 
crew turned over to the prize ; which, on her arrival in port. 
Captain Milne, his officers, and ship’s company, were allowed, 
vero justly, to commission as the British 38-gun frirate Seine. 

We are pleased to see it stated in a respectable French work, 
that Lieutenant Bigot, on being carried to England, was treated 
with all the respect and attention due to his bravery and good 
conduct. He was also sent back to his country by tU^rst ex- 
change ; and the directory, to evince their opinion of ms merits, 
promoted Lieutenant Bigot to be a capitaine de vaisseau with- 
out passing through the intermediate rank of a capitaine de 
fir^te. 

On the 13th of May, the British 18-pounder 36*gun frigate. 
Flora, Captain Robert Gambier Middleton, chased the French 
V^tian-built brig-corvette, Mondovi, of 18 guns ^12 brass 6, 
and four iron 12-pounders), and 68 men, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Jean-Baptiate Bonavie, into the port of Cerigo ih the 
island of that name, in the Archipelago. 

Being resolved to attempt the capture oi; destruction of the 
corvette, and yet findu^ it impracticable, owing to the narrow 
entrance to the harbour and the commanding situatiqn of the 
ibrts, to follow her with (he firigate. Captain MiddletonTntrusted 
the service to the Flora’s boats under the orders of first Lieu- 
tenant William Russel, assisted by Lieutenaiit William Hepen- 
stall, laentenant Richard Pmy of the marines, Mr, Morton, 
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ivaster’s mate, Mr. Tancock, die gunner, and Messienrs Pedej 
and Hawkins, midshipmen. 

« On the same evening the boats quitted the Flem; and, in 
the face of a severe fire from the forts, the Mondovi herself, 
and several vessels in the harbour, the British gallantly tomrded 
and cut out the corvette, with no greater loss on their part than 
one private marine killed, the lieutenant of marines (Mr. Richard 
Parry), master’s mate, gunner, and five seamen wounded. The 
loss sustained by the Mondovi amounted to one seaman killed, 
four seamen drowned, firom having jumped overboard as 
supposed, and eight seamen and soldiers dangerously wounded. 

C)n the 2fith of July, at 10 h. 30 in. a. m., the British 28-gun 
frigate Brilliant, Captain Henry Blackwood, standing close into 
the bay of Santa-Cruz, with the wind a fresh breeze at east by 
north, in order to discover if a strange sail, which she had chased 
on the preceding evening, bad arrived there, saw two French 
frigates lying at an anchor. The latter, which were the Vertu 
and R6g6ner4e, still on their way to France,* immediately 
slipped their cables and gave chase. The Brilliant stood off 
under all sail, cutting away her anchors and boats to facilitate 
her escape ; but, in the mean time, got ready for action. At 
half-past noon, finding her pursuers were gaining upon her, she 
cut down the stem to make room for two 9-pounder8 as cha- 
sers, and got two 6-pounders aft on the quarterdeck for the 
same purpose. At 2h. 30 m. the south point of the Grand 
Canary bore east-south-east six or seven leagues. At five p. h. 
the Brilliant began firing her stem-chasers, but, finding they 
did not reach, ceased until 6 b. 15 m. p. m. ; when she recom- 
menced her fire, and continued it with spirit. The R4g6n6r6e, 
who was ahead and to leeward of her consort, now opened her 
bow-chai^; and both ships were evidently coming up fast 
with the Brilliant. 

It was now that the latter resolved, by a bdd manceuvre, to 
attempt to extricate herself. At 7 h. 30 m. p. m., being then on 
the larboard tack, the Brilliant bore up athwart the bows of 
the R6g6n6r4e, and gave her a brpadside, which shot away her 
maintopsail lulyards, and badly wounded her bowsmt and 
foremast. After the exchange of a few broadsides, the Brilliant 
liaaled to the wind on this starboard tack ; leaving the R^g^- 
ii4r4e,'with her main topsail down, and incapable, for the present 
of renewing the pursuit. The Vertu, havmg tacked, was now' 
on the Briuant’s weather quarter, and soon opened upon her a 
heavy bm, jneffeetnal fire, which the latter answered by her 
stem-€faai|m. By midnight the wind had subsided to a perfect 
calot,; liM the Reg4n6ree, who had again made sail in chase,, 
joined,, Iter owsort in the distant cannonade. At three 

. ' .'*if *Seep.Sll. 
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qoaiters of an hour afiec, mtdiiielit, a breeae sprang up from th» 
north-east; and soon amrwai^ the BrilUant, losii^ sight of 
her putsuen^in the dark, bore away south by east. An inters* 
change of agnals between the two French frigates, by rockets, 
and fires, followed this alteration in the British frigate’s 
course, but no fiirther attempt at pursuit that the latter could 
discorer. 

The Brilliant suffered very little damage, and no loss, by the 
enemy's shot ; but, in the cWe, she sprang her foremast and 
spanker-boom. On the 3d of August Captain Blackwood fell 
in with the 36-gun frigate Flora, Captain Robert Cfembier Mid- 
dleton ; and the two &gates, one of them having prisoners to 
ezcha^e, proceeded off Santa-Cruz. Arriving there on the 
lOtb, Captain Middleton sent in a fii^ of truce ; which brought 
out nine men who had been prisoners on board the Vertu. 
These gave an account of the names and some other particulars 
of the ships which the Brilliant had engaged. Part of the 
information was, that the Reg4ner6e’s bowsprit, foremast, and 
main topmast, owing chiefly to their wounded state, had 
fallen overboard, while the ship was in the act of tacking after 
the Brilliant, a short time before the latter bore away to the 
southvrard. 

Had the Flora joined company during the chase, the combat 
would most probably have been brought to a decisive *issoe ; 
and, as an additional reward to the British, should the day have 
been theirs, intelligence might have been obtained of the two 
rich Spanish galleons, which tlie two French frigates had taken 
under thw convoy; and which they escorted safe to their 
destination. 

On the 4th of July, at 9 h. 45 m. p. h., the French ex-Vene* 
tian brig-corvette Lodi, of 18 long 6-pounders and at fedht 130 
men, commanded by Lieutenant Sennequier, while running 
through ^e Piombiuo chamiel, on her way from ^ghorn, 
which she had quitted that morning, to Alexandria, with de- 
spatches for General Buonaparte, was hailed and attacked by 
an armed brig. As soon as she had ascertained that the vessel 
approaching W so fearlessly was an enemy, the Lodi endea- 
voured to cmtain a raking position ahead of her ; but the British 
brig frustrated the attempt by running her own bowsprit through 
the lodi'e boom-mainsail. 

A furious action now commenced ; on the part of the Lodi by 
vivid and constant discharged of musketry, in which the officers 
and troops on board as passengers greatly assisted, and on the 
part of the British brig, who probably in the arm of musketry 
felt sensibly her deficiency, by discharges of grape and <»nister 
shot feom^such of her great guns as would bear. Twice the 
British attempted to put an end to the combat by boarding ; 
but a part of the assailimts, each time, fell dead into the s^, 
and the remainder were driven back to their brig, covered with 
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irounds. The French, now,' as if taught by the ill success of 
iheir opponents, where their own chief strength lay, made a 
'vigorous attempt to bbard the British brig, but rqtulsed 
with slaughter. 

Before the French were prepared or perhaps inclined io 
T^peat the attempt, the two brigs separated, and each, we pre* 
aume, soon found the means of brining her cannon ^clusively 
into play. At 2 A. M. on the 5th the fire of the Britidi brig, 
having gradually slackened, ceased, and Captain Sennequier 
took mis opportunity of hailing to know if she would suvender. 
The only reply he obtained was a discharge pf musketiy, 
accompanied by a few cannon-shot Sooi^ after ^Is the Bridsh 
b^ endeavoured to get off, andliad scarcely m&de sail fiw that 
pu^se, when a broadside from the Lodi brought down her 
foremast and main topmast. 

This, one might suppose, left the Lodi notlnng to do but to 
take possession of her prize. Far from it; the British brig, 
with only the stump of W mainmast standing, got away, and 
the Lodi, with rig^ng and sails cut, no doubt, but with both 
ber masts standing in their places, in vain fit tons les efforts 
pour le poursuivre,” and could not overtake her until she had 
sheltered herself under the neutral coast of Tuscany. The Lodi, 
thereupon, with the loss of two seamen killed, her commander, 
two otner naval ofiicers, some military officers, and 25 soldiers 
and sailors wounded, made the best of her way to Alexandria; 
where, in due time, she arrived safe. Here such a representa- 
tion was made of the combat, which the Lodi had sustmned 
with the British sloop of war “ Aigle, of a force mil^ ‘ftperior 
to hers,” " d’une force bien superieure ^ la sienne,” that Lieor 
tenant de vaisseau Sennequier was immediately promoted by the 
directory to the rank of capitaine de frigate.* 

Being well aware that there was no ‘'Aigle” belonging to 
the British navy but a frigate, and no " Ea^,” exempt an old 
64 at Chatham, and a 4-gun ” Dutch hoy,” lying in Poole har- 
bour, and having been taught by experience tnatFrench writers 
are very apt to mistake English, proper names, we seamhed the 
log of every British brig-sToop^cruising in the Mediterranean 
in the year 1798, but, could oiscover no traces of an action 
fought by her at the rim's and place above-mentioned. A search 
through the London journals proved equally fruitless. /At length 
a Pqns newspaper, under the head of Leghorn, informed us 
that 'CA the 28th of July, 179v, the English privateer-brig 
Captain Colonna,” of 14 giitts'and 57 men, entered 
-the port fn distress, having on the 4tn, in the Fiombino chan- 
nel, forint with a French brig, from .eleven at night till half- 
giast thile in the morning, and that the former had lost a great 
many i^led and woundM. 

* l^ctoires et Conqu^tes, tome x., p. 968. 
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Owing to the late peipod at this infonnation reached 
us, it has not been in oui^^wer to discover who were the owners 
of the^Easle privateer: a stAject of rqgiet, as, in ail proba-, 
bility,'sre sl^ld then have been enabled to give more fw and 
satisfactory details of an action so highly creditable to the 
British ci^Mn and his crew. At all events, sufficient has ap> 
peared to show clearly, that Lieutenant Sennequier, instead of 
being fewarded for having escaped from, ought to have been 
cashiered for not having captured the British privateer, which, 
after so Icmg and well fongnt an action on her part, his most 
decideif superiority of fo|jpe had reduced to so crippled and de> 
fencelfss a sAite. ^ 

Oq the 1^ of Xuly, t^ British 44-gun ship, Regulus, 
Captain Oqprge Eyre, cruising off the north-west end of the 
island of Porto-Ric<^discovered five vessels at anchor in Aguada 
bay, under the pimtection of some batteries. Being resolved to 
attempt their capture or destruction. Captain Eyre manned a 
prize-schooner in company, and sent her with the boats of the 
Regulus under the orders of Lieutenant John Good, assisted by 
Lieutenant William Holman and master’s mate, Thomas Finch, 
to execute the service; the Regulus herself standing in to 
Cover and protect her boats in their advance. 

Owing to the failure of wind, neither the ship nor the schooner 
were able to get near enough to afford any material assistance. 
Lieutenant Good, however, by his judicious arrangement and 
Spirited conduct, executed the service with the boats alone ; 
bringing out three of the laigest vessels, a ship, a brig, and an 
armed scanner. Had there been the smallest breath of wind, 
the remaining two vessels having been boarded and in possession 
ibi a considerable time, would also have been carried off ; but, 
it falling a dead calm at the moment the cables were cut, and 
there not bcmg a sufficiency of boats to tow so many vessels, 
it became pecessw to quit two of the vessels, in order to se- 
cure the three wlwh appeared to be of the most importance. 

Ndwithstanding an incessant fire kept up by the batteries, 
close to which, for thar security, the vessels had been moored, 
the British had only one man niirt, but that was the master’s 
mate already named, and who was killed by a grape-shot. 

On the 16th of July, at 9 a. h., Carthagena bearing about 
west by imrth, distant 29 leagues, the British 64-gun ship. Lion, 
Captain Hanley Dixon, steering east, with a crowd of sail, the 
wind moderate at west-soutlmpest, descried, in the south-east 
quarter, standing townrds her, four strange ships, which we 
may at once introduce as the 


Oon-frif. 

Pomona. • • 

34^ Proserpine • 
Santa-Cazilda 
< Santa-Dorotea 


Commodore don Felix O’Neil. 
Captain don F. VtUamiL 
„ don Qum. Bial. 

„ don D. Errara. 

„ don M. Gerraro. 
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Hie lion immediately slioittted soilf^and hauled $o as to 
aMwie the weathergara ; then Bore dov^ upon the four Spanish 
fHf^s, tomed in ctgse order of batde on the laihoam line’ 
*<if oenriQg* the third fngate from the van, toe ])orotei^nito,lim 
fore topmast gone. In order to secure a gmieral attopm C^teis 
Dixon meditated his first attack on this toip ; oeing left 

astern by her comrades, toe Lion was not long in cuftii^ off. The 
tofee remaining frigates tacked in succession, and passed the 
Lion very gallantly within musketfthot ; but, as their line, aftSr 
tacking, was by no means a close one, they each tacmved a 
weU-directed broadside, toe effect of which was evident % their 
standing a long time on toe same tack., Captmp Dumn Stdl 
kept in chase of toe Dorotea ; notwwstandl^ the Iqss of 
het fore topmast, sailed nearly aswell as the Lfoi^iend ^led 
her considerably in the rigging by her steri|mhasers. 

The three frigates, having at last tacked/ mpde a secofid at-> 
tempt, but not so close as the former, to succour their friend^ 
and were each repaid by a broadside in return. At lei^to the 
Lion closed with the Dorotea, and poured in a destructive fire, 
the }’ard-arms of the two ships passing just clear of each other. 
Still the latter held out. Her consorts made a third, but a dis> 
tant and feeble effort to cover ; and then hauled close by the 
wind and stood to the north-west. The Lion, whose rigging 
and sails were much cut, succeeded, with difficulty, in wearing 
round on the same tack as the Dorotea ; who, havmg, in addi- 
tion to toe loss of her fore topmast, had her mizenmast shot 
away, her mainmast and rudder damt^ed, and her rigging ai^d 
sails cut to pieces, and being, besides, abandoned by her three 
comrades, very wisely substituted the British for toe Spanish 
ensign. 

As an additional proof that Captain Gerraro had muntaiz^ 
the action with becoming bravery, the loss on bo%|d his ship, 
out of a crew, supernumeraries included, of men, and boys, 

amounted to 20 men killed and 32 wounMd. The loal sus- 
tained by toe Lion was very trifling amounting to no more than 
one yout^ midshipman (Joseph I*atey\ wounded slightly m 
the shoulder, and who wouldniot quit his quarters, and one 
aeaman wounded dangerously. , 

It took Captain Disen during the remainder of the day to 
xepair the ngeing and sails of the Lion, and to place the prize 
in a state tobe conducted to her new destination. *1^6 Santa 
Dorotea measured 958 tims, and^^was afterwards added to the 
^tuB^^vy, under toe same name, as a 12-pounder 3&gun 

)n,toV dd of August while the British 38-gun frigate Mel* 
TOm^ne, Omtmn Sir Charles Hamilton, and ^^tm brig-sloop, 
Childers, Captain James O’Bryen, were cruitoig' off Isle 
Bas, on the jcpast<^France, the former determine^ with the 
boats of the two ships, to attempt cutting out from toe port of 
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Corigiou, a natiraal armed several merchant vessels at 

anchor with her. At 10 v. H., five boats, manned with a^ut 
70 men, and .placed under me orders <of Lieutmant Thomas* 
Georg^ Sfaortland, the Melpom^e, quitted the ships ; and, 
amidst bef% rain, vivid lightning, and frequent squalte, all 
highly frivontable to the enterprise, pulled for the Fteneh hat^ 
boor.4 At 3 it M. on die 4th, the boats were alongside and, 
after mere resistance than hnd been anticipated, carried, the 
l^rench 14-gnn brig (4>pounders), Aventnrier, commanded by 
lieutepant Ren4-Gillaume Raffi, and manned with a crew of 
79 men. The gallant d^nce made by the brig cost the French 
lOtaen wouOded, SMeral of them mortally ; while the loss on 
the part of tbS British amol|fled to no more than one seaman 
killra, ancKme missing, and one midshipman (Mr. Frost) and 
three^seamen woundM* 

A difficult past of the enterprise still remained to be executed. 
The forts that commanded the Corigiou inlet, alarmed at what had 
taken place, now opened their fire ; and the wind, having veered 
round to north*north*west,blew a fresh gale directly into the pas- 
sage, the narrowness and intrica^ of which rendered any attempt 
to oeat out doubly hazardous. The brig, however, was presently 
under sail; and leaving the merchant vessels to some more 
favourable opportunity. Lieutenant Shortland, after being ex- 
posed, during two hours, to a heavy fire from the French bat- 
teries, brought out his prize without incurring any additional loss. 
The Childers had stood in to cover the boats, but, owing to the 
badness of the night and the dangers of the coast, with con- 
mderaHle risk. Viewed in every point, this boat-attack was a 
highly creditable afihir to all who were engaged in it, not ex- 
cepting th^ officers and crew of the French brig. Soon after 
his^iVetam into poit. Lieutenant Shortland, for the gallantry he 
ha^ displayed on the occasion, was most deservedly promoted 
to the raid( of cpmmander. 

On the 7th of August, at 6 p.m.. Cape Windmill, near 
Gibraltar, bearing north-east by north distant four or five 
let^es, the British brig-sloop Espoir, of fourteen 6-TOunders 
and 80 men and boys. Captain Loftus Otway Bland, having in 
chaig6% part of the Oran convoy, discovered a large ship 
seemingly steering to cut off some of the vessels. The Espoir 
uimiedi||ely hauled out from the convoy, and made all sau to 
meet thiSstranger, evidently a man of vrar ; and who, at a little 
before 7 p. m., hove to for tile former. The Espoir, as soon as 
she arrived wHbin musket-shot, hoisted her colours; but the 
Xdguria, instead of displaying hers, waited till the Espoir reached 
her weatiter quarter, and then hailed. * 

On the hau's being answered, an officer on board the Liguria 
desired the commander of the Espoir, in very good English, to 

S » to leeward and strike, or he would siidc him, enfordng his 
rest by one shot, and instantly afterwards by tiie Ltgoria’s 

•s 2 
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whole broadside; a salute, which, in well practised hands, 
might hare rendered all further hailing) unnecessary, unless on 
^the pint oi the Espoir to save he/ drowning crew. As ajproo^ 
the liguria mounted 26 cairiage*guns, of T«riottSHcanbers> 
'namely^, 12 long ** IS-pounders,^ four long lH-peunders;*' 
and 10 ]m>g 6-pounders ; also 12 long walUpieces, rad four 
swivels ; and her crew consisted of 120 men of all nations. 

The Espoir, notwithstanding hef decided inferiority of force, 
was not slow in returning her adversai^'s broadride ; and the 
two vessels 'Continued a very heavy nre of great gnus and 
musketry, until 10 b. 46 m. p. h., v^en the captain of the 
.Liguria, Don Francisco de Orso, hailed the. Espoir} beg^g Ittr 
not to fire any more, as he was i llenoeser Captain mand re- 
plied, that the Espoir was a British man of war, rad ordered 
him to lower all nis sails, and come on fatiard. No attention 
being paid to this mandate, and the Liguria shpoting ahead, as 
if to gain a raking position, the Espoir again brought her broad- 
side to bear; and Captain Bland, judging very properly that 
his opponent’s force was not to be trifled with, gave it to her 
with full efl'ect. The Liguria again returned the fire ; but, on 
the Espoir’s shooting ahead and tacking to fire her opposite 
broadside, the Liguna’a captain once more hailed, b^ging the 
Espoir not to fire again, and saying that he was badly wounded, 
but would obey Captain Bland ^s orders immediately. This was 
about 11 p. M,, and instantly the Liguria lowered down her sails, 
and all firing ceased. 

In this action of her own seeking, the pirate (for such the 
Liguria was) lost her boatswain and six men kill^, her com- 
mander (dangerously) and 13 men wounded. The Espoir lost 
her master, Mr. Solsby, killed, and six men wounded, two of 
them badly. ’ 

It was fortunate for the Espoir that the Genoese ililre not, as 
we rtbticed before, practised men-of-war’s mra ; or the brig’s 
temerity, in risking a combat with an enemy of so formidable a 
force, might have ended in her discomfiture. The promptitude, 
bravery, and seamanship displayed throughout this loi^ and 
harassing engagement, reflected ^(eat honour <m Captain Bland, 
his officers, and brig’s company. On the other hanfi}' some 
allowance must be made for the indifferent crew, as well as 
for the inconvenient variety of calibers among the guns, of the 
Getaoese ship. Few actions have been made more oTby the 
painter than the action of the EspcAt and liguria. An engraving 
from the pencil of Pocock, representing ** L’Espeir sloop of ll 
guns, ana her prize, the Liguria of 44 guns,” appears in the 
Naval Chronicle, vol. vi., p. 277. The latter ship is there repre- 
sented whhr^ guns on the mmn deck, 18 on the quarterdeck, 
and two or four on the forecastle. One can hardly suppose that 
so respectable a Mr. Pocock wonld have put nis name 

to a drawing, tinless it was founded on reality; 
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> But the matter mi^hti^ve beea placed heyond a»doubt| had 
Captain Bland^ in. his official letter, described the situation of 
the diffeient guns of his prize; particularly, how many of ^hem^ 
she inountedH>n the main deck* 'Were it not for Mr. Pocock's 
drawing, the inference would be, that the Liguria mounted 
guns and 8 pouaders, rather than 18 and 12) on the main 
deck; and 10 sixes on the quarterdeck and forecastle, with the 
wall-pieces and swivels, for which there was ample room, 
arranged in the usual manner. The ship then might have 
measured about 450 or^500 tons, and would still have b^gn 
mpre >'^an pt match fmr the Espoir, whose size was only 
215 tons. ^ ^ # 

On his ^return home, Captain Bland, very deservedly, was 
made a post-captaieb His commission as such bears date on the 
26th of September, 1798, and his commission as a commander, 
on the let of October, 1797 ; yet a contemporary says that, for 
his action with the Liguria, Lieutenant” Bland was promoted 
to the rank of commander and post-captain,”* two steps which, 
now at least, require a twelvemonth to intervene. 

On the 7th of August, at daybreak, the British 44-gun frigate 
Indefatigable, Captain Sir Edward Pellew, cruising between the 
river Gironde and the Isle of Re, fell in with, and, after a 24 
Lours’ chase and the discharge of a few guns, captured, the 
French ship-corvette Vaillante, of 20 long ^-pounders and 175 
men, commanded by Lieutenant la Porte, and bound to Cay- 
enne 5 to which she was carrying 26 banished priests, 27 con- 
victs, and Madame Rovere and family. 

Being a fine new coppered and copper-fastened ship of 608 
tons, the Yaillante became an acquisition to the British navy ; 
to which, under the name of Danae, and established with 20 
carronades, 32-pounders, and two long sixes on the main deck, 
and 12 carronaqes 12-pounder8, on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle, total 34 guns, with a net complement of 163 men and 
boys, she was forthwith transferred. 

Here is a forcible illustration of the way in which the British 
usually equip French ships of war, particularly corvettes : they 
give them more guns, 'and fewer men, than they were ever in- 
tended to carry. If, when thus burdened with top-hamper, f 
the shin sails radly or upsets, the fault is laid to the manner of 
her conitruction, and a general anathema is pronounced upon 
French corvettes.” A contemporary, indeed, declares that 
hundreds” of valuable British seamen perished in them, and 
that they were totally unfit for his majesty's service.”]; He 
cites as examples, the Cheri, Dorade, Trompeuse, Railleur, and 
GentiUe. The Cheri was a privateer^ and went down, as has 

* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 881. 

f The DanaS’t twelve IS^pounder carronadea^iwith their carriages and 
dides^ would wei^^ 90 cwt 
t Brenton, vol li.,p. 277. 
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«|){)nie4» itseonred in -action. ‘Of tke 

Skvii^ as a ‘British cruises, tee never^heard. .The Trompeaae 
^d {UdHfun were privateeiK; and the Gentille was » fhgat^ 
eapMred m 1795 and broken np in 1802. What can be idl^^ 
i(B^st*SKh flush-decked corvettes” in die British service as 
the Arab, Cormorant, Gaiety, Constance, and, above all,3oai>e* 
Gitayenne ? 

On the 12th of August, at noon, latitude 46° 12' portb, longi- 
^e 18° 23' west, the British 18-gun ship-sloop Hazard, mount- 
ing 24 or 26 guns, long axes ana 12-nounder carronades, Cap- 
tiw William Butterfield, gave chase to, and at 4 p. w. came 
-within gun-shot of, the French aimed ship, Neptune, mounting 
10, but pierced for 20 guns; those 10 guns bdieved to have 
been 6-pounders, and which. Captain Butterfield in his letter 
says, were all fought on one side. The Neptune hauled up her 
courses, hoisted French colours, and fired a shot at the Hazards 
Immediately an action ensued, during which the Neptun^ 
having on board, exclusive of 53 seamen, 270 troops, made 
several attempts imder cover of a heavy fire of musketry, to 
board the Hazard ; but the crew of the latter repulsed the assail- 
ants with considerable loss, and, at the end of one hour and 50 
minutes, compelled the French ship to strike her colours. 

^ The Hazard received a few shot in her hull, and had her rig- 
ging slightly injured. Her loss amounted to only six men 
wounded, ^e Neptune, on the other hand, was a good deal 
cut up in hull, masts, and rigging, and lost, according to the 
representation of her officers, between 20 and 30 in killed and 
wounded together. A privateer, frith French colours flying, 
was in sight4o leeward curing thjfetjjliole of the action. Captain 
Butterfield’s situation, even afteroiemad made the French ship 
his prize, could not have been the most comfortable ; as be had 
nearly 300 prisoners to keep in subjection, -with a crew, owing 
to a prize which the Hazard had manned and sent away, of 
scarcely 100 men and boys. 

At the close of our account of the battie of the Nile, it was 
stated that the British 50-gun sflip Leander,- Captain 'Thomas 
Bottlden Thompson, had sailed rni the 6th of August, from be- 
fine Alexandria, with Rem^adrniral Sir Horatio Nelson’s de- 
^tohes, addressed to the commander-in-chief on the M^iterra- 
nean station. > 

■’ On the 18th, at daybredr, beirilr within five or rix miles of 
the west end of Ooza di Candk, the Leander discovered in the 
south-east quarter, standing directly for her, a large 'sail, 
eviden|ly a ship the line ; and which, althou^ the Leander 
lay becairawd, was bringing up a fine breeze from the southward. 
The Leander 'being upwaras of 80 men short of complement, wd 
having on board sev|a|L)tbat were wounded in the N3e action. 
Captain 'Hiompson ma not feel himself justified in seeking a 
contest with a ship so superior in point cf size and force ; mid 
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there fore took ^ery piwtimble metihs to i^d jb 
dor’s inferiority oT saihog, bhwever, rradered an action h&jhfftabler^ 
and it eras only left to steer such a eourse, as would' endfaio hee 
toieoeive'liHr power^l adrenary to the best advantage.*, ** 

That adversa^ was the IPrench 74*gun ship cMF 

de divii^cm Lgoille, bound to Corih, and armed,withtlie addition 
of tw6 brass SG-pounder carronades on the forecastle, making 8ft 
guns in all, the same as No. 4 in the table at toI. i. p. 54 ; vraile 
the Leander’s force consisted of only 22 long 24-pounder8 on 
rile lower deck, the same number of 12-pounaers on the second 
deck, six long 6>pouaders, on the quarterdeck and forecastle^ 
and* two, or rather one, for the other had been dismounted at 
the battle of the Nile, 12-pounder carronade on the poop, total 
51 guns.* 

At 8 A. M. the G4n^renx, still retaining exclusive possession 
of the breeze, and having by way of deception hoisted Neapolitan 
coburs, approached within random-shot of the Leander, thoi 
steering, under every stitch of canvass she could spread, with the 
wind on the Inboard beam. The French 74 now changed he^ 
colours to Turkish ; but, from the first, her national cmwacter 
had been known. At 9 a. h. the G6n6reux ranged up, unthin 
half gun-shot, on the Leander’s larboard and weather quarter. 
Findmg that an action was inevitable, the Leander shortened 
wsQ, aim hauled np until her broadside could be brought to bear. 
The G6n6reox now fired a shot ahead of the Leander and the 
latter immediately replied to it by a broadside. 

A vigorous cannonade thus commenced on both sides ; and 
the two ships continued neanageach other, keeping w a con- 
stant and heavy fire, until m. a. m., when the Gdn^reux 

evinced<a disposition to rM'hw opponent on board. Such was 
the shattered state of the latter's rigging, sails, and yards, and 
SD light the breeze, that the latter could make no movement to 
evade &e shodc. The French 74, accordingly, struck the 
British 50 on the larboard bow, and, dropping alongside, with a 
Clash that bent double several of the Leander’s lowerdeck ports, 
continued there for some time. 

A spirited said well-directed fire, however, from the Leander’s 
lemnmit of marines, stationed on the poop, and commanded by 
rile sergmt {no officer having arrived on board to succeed Lien- 
iedfat nObinson killed at Teneriffe), and from the smaU-um 
men on the quarterdeck, presented the crew of the G4n6reux, 
namerons as tiiey were, iirom taking advantage of the juxta- 
perition of the ships; and the Frenchmen every time they 
attempted ‘to board, were driven back with loss. Meauvriiile 

• A contempoiuj miststes the force of both ships. He gives the Gen^ 
senx two guns too mamr on each of her principal deeb, and calb her 8- 
Mundets ISs. For the Leander’s six 6-poanden, he substitutes right fls. 
Brenton, voL ii., P* 
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'Sodi of tho gi^t jjpins of both shi;^, as would bear, continued 
in fuM activity! ' * > 

f After ap interval of calm, a light air sprang up, still from the 
southward ; and the G4n4reuz, being from her lofty sails the 
ibet to feel its effects, forged ahead, and disentangled herself 
iiom the Leander, now lying with her mizenmast over the star* 
board quarter, her fore topmast over the larboard bow, and both 
her lower yards on the booms. The 66n^ax, soon afterwards, 
coming up in the wind on the starboard tack, the Leander, who 
bx aid of her spritsail had succeeded in wearing, was enabled 
to luff under the stem of her antagonist. The opportunity was 
not lost, and the Leander deliberately discharged mto the G6n6- 
reuz every gun upon her starboard broadside, which the wreck 
of her spars did not cover. 

The breeze again died away, and the sea became as smooth 
as glass; but no intermission took place in the mutual can* 
nonade : it continued with unabated fury, until 3 h. 30 m. p. u. 
Sy this time the G4n4reux having, by the aid of a liE^ht breeze, 
paid round off upon her heel, stood athwart thq hawse of the 
Leander, and stationed herself on the latter’s larboard bow.* 
Here, unfortunately, the greater part of the guns, the foremost 
ones m p^cular, lay disabled with the wreck oi the &llen 
spars. This gave a check to the Leander’s firing, and the 
wn^reux took that opportunity of hailing, to know if ^aBritish 
ship surrendered. 

The Leander was now totally ungovernable, having her lower 
yards on the booms, and no stick standing, save the bowsprit 
and the shattered remains of theJKfuand mam masts : the ship’s 


hull was also cut to pieces, an« 
side with killed and woundel 


cks were strewed on every 
li,!|4i^'G^6reux, on the other 


hand, having lost only her mizen‘^tna8t, wa8 gradually passing 
along the Leander’s larboard beam, as if intending to take up a 
position across her stem. In the defenceless state of the British 
ship, what other reply to the question of surremier could be 
given, than an affirmative ? It was given, ^ y holding out a pike 
with a French jack at the end Ibf it, and the G4u6reux took 
ponession of her comparatively insignificant, but far from easily- 
nroD^ze : not, however,^y a boat, for the Leander had left the 
wa&evx no boat in a situation toi take the water, but by the 
Fretich ship’s boatswain, and one of bttf enseig^es, or midsbip- 
mio, tffter they had swum on board. ^ 

An actirm so celebrated, and so truly creditable to the 
weaker we are happy to be able to illustrate with a dia<» 
gram, 

in the Gazette, but we befieve a mi^iiot. 
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.A .!r six 1 urs’ close and bloody conflict, the Leander lost 
three nadsbipmcn (Peter Downs, — > Gibson, and Edward 
Haddon), 24 seamen, one sergeant (Dair), and seven private 
marines killed, her commander (badly, in ^ree places). Captain 
Berry (slightly*), two lieutenants (Watkinson Bridges Taylor 
and William Swiney), her master (Michael Lee), boatswain 
(Mr. Mathias, badly), one master’s mate (John Leekey), one 
midshipman (Mr Nailor), 41 seamen, and nine private marines 
wounded — total, 35 killed and 57 woipided. This was a full 
third of bor gallant crew ; for, having left one lieutenant, one 
midshipman, and fifty men on board the prizes of Aboukir bay, 
and been origiiitilly short complement, the Leander hw 

commenced me action boys, including 

her 14 wounded i.) the jiRUe, and, we believe, her two 
sengers. Captain Edward Betl^ and a Mr. William Hill. 

Tne G4n#rcux, having received on board a portion of the 
Timol4on’s cre>v,t as well as, on the day previous, when she 
parted company with the (Juillaume-Tell, a number of mea fi?om 
W, bad comipenced the action with 936 men and boys. Of 
these, according to the information given W some of her officers 
to the late officers of the Leander, the (wn^reux sustained a 
loss of about 100, including her first lieutenant, killed, and 188 
iVounded ; su^cient in amount, even admitting it to be slightly 
overrated, to prove that the 74’s thick sioM were not im- 
penetrable to tne 50*gun ship’s comparatively light, but liberally 
Mstowed, and well-directed shot. Some of me crew of the 
66n4leux were even killed upon her orlop deck ; and nothing 
but the smoothness of ffie water saved the French ship’s fi»e- 
mast, which had been struck by 23 of the Leander’s sbo^ 

* By "part of a man's skull, whidi was driven through his arm.’ -^/oaot 
dromeif, voL xv.,p. 180. 

f See p> 17S. 
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and was left at last with only one shroud df a side to mip« 
port it , - 

* OOMPABATIVE POBOG OV THB COHBATABm 


Broodsidfrfuiis 

Crew .M........ 

Size 



lEANDEB. 

OENBEEtrX. 

No. 

26 ' 

40 

lbs. 

432 

1024 

No. 

282 

036 

tons. 

1052 

!926 


Where is there a single-ship action which has conferred 
greater honour upon the conqueror than in this instance lights 
upon the conquered ? Such a defence is unparalleled, even in 
the British navy, where to be brave is scarcely a merit Nothing, 
however, is without its alloy. Captain Thompson had the mis> 
fortune to be compelled to yield up his brave crew and himself 
to, we are sorry to say, a man who, by his subsequent treatment 
of his prisoners, disgraced both the prefession he served in, and 
the country that employed him. * 

No sooner had the French midshipman and botdswain got on. 
^)oard the prize, than they b^an laymg their hands upon every 
thing withm their reach. The chief matter of surprise here is, 
that the Leander^s people should have permittml such spoliations, 
wheik,%i the twinkling of an eye, they might have thrown the 
idunderers back into the element out of which they had just 
befiire raised them. Never was there a finer iUustratiffla^of the 
opinion entertained by honourable minds, of the duties which a 
state of surrender imposes, than the non-resistance of (he 
Leander’s crew under treatm^t so oppressive ; the lions were 
now changed to lambs ; ^ad all the British crew did was, to 
hastai in patching up a boat, atjrjmdo convey Captain Thomp- 
and his prinapal officers on^nadt of the G^nfirenz, as to 
back mm the latter somd*'(^^r of high rank, and, it 
lOped, of more honourable fe^ngs, than (he one diey had 
been forced to receive. 

Captain Thompson and his officers soon foupd, to ffieir oos^ 
houiinliaciously diey had judged of the Fren(ffi captain and his 
lieutenaats. By these the Bntish^ere plundeied of every thing, 
saze very little more than the cbthes on (heir bidu. Captain 
llbompoon owned a very hage stodc of shirts; but Oaptmn Le- 
would allow him to retain three only, tiedunina oandker- 
and, in exchange for all the remainder of Jhis clothef|, 
gaya Bin an old great-coat; die wretch refused to the galNih 
officor even his cot, although badly wounded. 

In vain did Cai^n Thmnpson and Ids affioera expostidatB 
with the on tins harsh treatment : in vain they reminded 

iUB i^oeite treahnent experienced by w Franck 

offihm i&en piMners at the battle of the Nm. Cmtain 
e, wfth (iscfoot4||pcbalance,anawetad, '*J*«asuisfiSclid, 

I le foit eet, que les Fran9ai8 sont bons au pBlage.” Oaptaln 
expressed a wish to have returned to him a pair of pistcfls. 
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of iMok 1m had hema jdaiid«red. They were produeed by the 
naan who bad ta^en them, and were immediaitdy aecnred by the 
conacientioua X^otUa» who told Ca|>twn Beny that he would 
«Te him a pair of Fienoh pistols to protect him on his journey 
ntnne; that promise, it need scarry be added, was never 
fulfill^* 


In shmrt. Captain Thompson and his people experienced, 
while on bosud tiiis Ftmich snip of the line, acts of cruelty tiiat 
would have disgraced a Barbary corsair. Hie French carried 
their inhumanity to such a pitch, that, just as the surgeon of the 
Leander bad commenced perfoimmg the necessary operations 
upon die wounded, they robt^ him of bis instramenta; and 
the sevme wounds of Captain Thompson had nearly proved 
fa^, by a refusal to allow his surgeon to visit him ! It was 
actually not until after the G4a4reux and her prize had arrjved 
at Conu, which was on^he 1st of September, that Captain 
Thompson could get the attendance of Mr. Mulberry to extract 
the musket-ball which had entered his arm ; nor was that even 
then accomplished, until the latter gentleman had been 
smuggled on board the French ship unknown to her barbarian 
of a captain. 

A sailor’s wardrobe being scarcely worth plundering, Captain 
Lejoille found other means of turning to his advantage the 
resources of the poor fellows who had been in that capacity on 
board the Leander. Those who bad been allowed to rmnain in 
the prize, were obliged to rig her with jury-masts, and refit her 
for toe vova^ to Corfu ; and those who bad been transhipped 
to the Oh&^ux, were compelled to mlice the whole of tWt 
ship's damaged raging, befaMi|||i^ othw food was served out to 
them than Inread and watenifg 

On the 28th of August, while the Gdn^reux, having the 
Leander in tow, was proceeding with her to Corfu, the 16-gun 
brig-sloop Mutine, Captain the Honourable Thomas Bladen 
<kpel, bound as we have already stated, to Naples, wito dupU- 
catM of the despatches with which the Leander bad him 
ebanwd, hove in sight ; and such was the alarm on board we 
G68(WBiUi» id even this puny force, that the Frenchm^ were 
pECjaBnngto secure the prisoners below, cast off the prito, and 
mw the best of her way into port without her. Had the 
|datine bean r^ed with three masts instead of two, and ap^ 
pi^^^d somewhat nearer than she did, the G6n4reux, in all 
proDabilito, would have fied, and the Leander b^n recaptured. 
^Kj^UaiU'Capel, however, as appears by the subjoined lettor to 
Rear-admiral Nelson, written on the arrival of the Mutine at 
Naptos, mistook the two vessels for ships of greater finefi ; and 
ffaat under ciicamstanees of rather an extraordinary nature. 
^On the 28th of Avgust,” says Ciqitain Cupel, "m latitude 


Nsval CSooniele^ vd. xiv., p. 10. 
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37** 45', loogitade 16° 50', I fell in*witfa two4ine-o84iattle ships, 
cue under three jury topmasts, the seconMi^d ,a jury mizen top> 
> mast, having the other ship in toW. 1 passed so dose as to 
make their hulls out distmctly. I also showed them French 
colours, which they answered by the same; and I have not the 
smallest doubt, from those circumstances, and the perfect recol> 
lection I have of the Guillaume-Tell and the 64nereux, that it 
was those ships : thev were steering to the north>eiist, appa* 
rently for Corra.”* 

The sufferings of the Leander’s men did not cease with the 
arrival of the two ships at Corfu. The republican authorities 
there seem to have considered the example of Captain Lejoille 
anddiis ofiicers worthy of imitation to the very letter; and, with 
alljtipeir characteristic hardihood, the seamen, more especially 
thb*Wounded portion of them, nearly perished under the 
load of ill-treatment which was continued to be heaped upon 
them.f 

At length the principal part of the officers, late belonging to 
the Leander, were allowed to return home on their parole ; but 
Captain Lejoille actually detained the carpenter, Thomas Jarrat, 
because he refused to furnish him with the dimensions of the 
Leander’s masts and yards. Several of the seamen also were 
compelled to remain at Corfu ; and when, at a subsequent day, 
a Turco-Russian squadron was blockading the Gen^reux in the 
port. Captain Lejoille tried to persuade some of the Leander'a 
men, of whose prowess he had received so indubitable a proo^ 
to assist him in forcing his way out to sea. But the noble 
fellows lent a deaf ear to all the French captain’s promises of 
reward ; and, in particul&r, a maintopman, named Gdbi^e Ban- 

nis^r, replied, “ No, you d — d French r 1, give Hb back 

Qbr little ship, and we’ll fight yon again till we siim.” 

Had Captain Thompson found an enemy in such ai' man as 
Captain Beigeret,:|; or in any one of those by whom Captain 
Bligh of the Alexander had been captured,^ or, in short, any 
among 50 other French officers that might m named, his per- 
severiim defence of his ship, hirtioble support of the flag under 
which he served, would have gained him toe esteem of his conr 
m|«ror. Far from plundering, he would have protected him.' 
Fax flom belying him, he would have told a jdain tale of hiS 

mm good fortune. Far from wishing to degrrae his prisoner, 

* » 


* Clarice and M'ArUiui's Life of Nelson, vol. iL, p. 97. 
f See IstSsr from Mr. Stanley, the Briti^ Consul at Trieste^ In NaWd 
.Chr«SjrifeW>l.siv.,p. 11. 

I male a piiaq^m in England, (we vol.i.,p. 404,) Captain BeigeretwaS 
jdHndtled to goto nance on his pimie, to endeavour to effectan exchange 
twfwenfaimsetfaiid'ffir Sidney Smidi; but, feiling in his object, he returned 
to Seidsiid. Sir Sfdaay h|||ri|ig in the mean chneeScrywd^flw British govern- 
b with a proper feriii^riave C 
v<d«i. p. 189. 


I C^tain Bwgecet lutBbetty. 
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that he might make him a stepping-stone to his own exaltation, 
^ would have pail him the homage one brave man pays to 
another; he woqld pj/iifi hare endeavoured to heighten, rather 
than to mminish, the splendour of a resistance, wmch to over- ' 
come had cost him so dearly. 

In the fonner.editiim of uus work we gave an ettract from, 
and commented rather severely upon, a letter, or rather the 
translation of a letter, bearing the signature 'of the captain of 
the Qen&reux, and transcribe at length in several English pub- 
lications. We have since sought in vain among the French 
newspapers for the original of this letter, and begin to doubt 
whether it ever appeared at all in a French dress. The alleged 
writer, we now find, has long ceased to be among the living. 
We will not, therefore, make use of the contents of what has 
the appearance of being a spurious production, to heapfMdi- 
tional disgrace upon the memory of Captain Lejoille. 

In a respectable French historical work, from which we are 
in the habit of occasionally quoting, is a brief notice of the 
Leander’s capture, as fairly stated in one part, as it is unfairly, 
or rather, to those who know the facts, ludicrously stated m 
another. The account represents the Leander to have mounted 
fiO guns, ** cinquante canons,” and to have fought the 66n4reux 
« four hours.” Then follows in a note the following just remark ; 

** Le poids des boulets d’une bord6e du vaisseau fiancais 6tait 
double de celui des boulets d'une bordee du Leander, et la 
coque de ce vaisseau ofiiait infiniment moms de resistance. 
Notre impartialitc nous fait un devoir de mentionner cette 
circoostaoce, qui devient honorable pour les d4fenseurs du 
vaisseau ennaitm.” 

This iftv^nily refreshing, aftw the highly exaggerated accounts 
of the enereux's performance, which we recollect to have ipad 
in two or three numbers of the Moniteur. We wish the writer^ii 
"impartiality” had stimulated him to make further inquiry 
before he gave insertion to what follows, and which we shall 
first present in English : " Lejoille possessed yet further cliums 
{alluding to his alleged valorous conduct at the battle of the 
Nile) to the esteem of his enemies, by the manner in which he 
treated the two English captains whom the chances of war had 
thrown into /Jus power. After having paid them every ima- 
gidttble attention, be sent them on their parole to Englaro, the 
moment the captain of the Leander was sufficiently recovered of 
his woqpds to support the journey.” " Lejoille acquit encore 
de nouveaux droits Testime de ses ennemis par la manidre 
dont il traita les deux capitaines anglais que le sort des armes 
avait fait tomber en son pouvoir. Apr^ avoir eu poqr eux 
touted les attentions imaeinqttles, il les renvoya'^sur parole ea 
Angleterre, aussitfit que le commnndaut du Leander fat assex 
bifBn r^tili de eeahlessucns popr supporter le voyage.”* 

T!ct(^ et Cmtquttes, tome x., p. 960. 
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• '’At length Cafttains Thompson and Beny; srith most-df tiKo 
l^eander's officers, reached their native' coifai^. The conrti' 
martial, which sat on Captam Thompson/^ bk joffieers UBtd meta^ 
' the loss of their ship, was- held on ffie- 17th oi Beoember, 
1798, at Sheemess, on board the Am«rioa‘ 64i ' The liffiewing’ 
was the sentence prononimed : ** The cCurt having heard: tiie 
evidence brought forward in support of Oaptain^^ntompsetfk 
narrative of the caipture of the L^der, and having^vmy iiia^ 
turely and deliberately considered the wHble, is of opinion, tfafet 
the gallant and almost unprecedented delenoe' of Captain 
Tompson, of his majesty's late ship Leander, against so supe- 
rior a force as that of the G4n4reux, is deserving of every pnuse' 
his country and this court can give ; and that his emidnct, wi& 
that of the officers and men under his oemmand, refler^ not 
on]|j|tiie highest honour on himself and them, bdt on thrir 
country at large, and the court does therefore most honourably 
acquit Captain 'Thompson, &c.” 'The president. Captain Georgei 
Tripp, then addressed the captain nearly as follows: “ Captain 
Thompson, I feel the most lively pleasure in returning you the 
sword with which you have so bmvely maintained- the honour 
of your king and country ; the more so, as I am convinced that 
Wmn you are again called upon to draw it in their defence, you 
will add fresh laurels to the wreath you have already so nobly 
won.” The thanks of the court were also given to Captain 
(knighted on the 1 2th) Sir Edward Berry ; and Capttun Thomp> 
s(m, upon his return to the shore,<wa8 saluted with three cheers 
by all the ships in the harbour. 

Thus had Captain Thompson received from ^e sentence of a 
court-martial, as honourable an acquittal as UjMheart could 
desire ; and he soon afterwards reemed, from of his 

i^ereign, a boon which the proudest victor usu^^^ut not 
afttiire rightfully claims, the honour of knighthoCd. 

every officer, who was on board the Xeander in action 

mth the G^4reux, is entitled to have bis name iaelnoed in (he 
account we are happy in having it in oar |^>weF to record (he 
^sames of the greater part, if not the whole, of- those not alreadjr 
^rpentioned in the return of Iflhs. Her first lieuteifiBt was 
WilliaiQ Eichardson; her second and third, md'her master,. 
'appear, amoi^ the wouifiled. Two master's-matts wcae Jeremuffi 
itassel'and John Whitehead; a third isvameum (he wondlled. ^ 
Her' midshipmat were, Charles Har^, Wmiam E^rntddi^ 
Ckoige benopri^re, John Coates, and Ctmt William 
son; exdiusive of the three killed and the one wounded; dferk, 
Cbarieei'i&dlfnan; saigemi, boatswun, and oaipenter have 
idreedy’ nawtd. ’ The gunner was John. Burns, and: the ^ 

Daniel Marine officer was none- on beara'^but ^ 

aemeanblBtu', and- he gallantly fell at his post. 

ft is not a 'fittle^afej^lar that, towarda ' ftie close of die pm* 
Iteding (var,(hissam4 L^der bad an, engagement with a French 
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74; At midokh^ ORihe IStbof Janqsiy, 1783, whil# cruieing; 
iQ. the West udtes, the Leander, Ca]itoiB John WiUet Payne 
(the same who oqnmanded Russel in Lord Howe’s action)^ 
fidtiawlih the Fiench Vd^iguni ship Platon, Captain. d’Albertde 
lUoiii%. F^ally diseblec^ it appears, ather by a« gale or aa 
aetkm. . ^Hie li^deB. herself commenced the i^wlk, and soon 
obtained»a(.Ciq>itd raking position on the 74’s starboard bow» 
After, a smart contest of two hours, the.Pluton sheered (^, with 
the loss of one;lieatenslMand four seamen killed, and 11 seamos 
wounded. The loss on board the Leander amounted to 13 
killed and wounded ; the latter so badly, that two only of them 
aurnred. 

On the 22d of August, at noon, the British 38-gun ftigate. 
Captain William Pierrepont, cruising off Cape Finisterre, 
discovered and chased a French frigate in the east-north-gftst, 
but at dark lost sight of her. Soon after midnight, however,'the 
^aiad i^n saw the French frigate steering south-east, and con- 
linued me pursuit, with light breezes, dunng the remainder of 
the nighl^ and until 2 p. m. the next day; when the British 
44-gan frigate, Mi^nanime, Captain, the Ilonourable Michael 
Be Courcy, hove in sight, and joined in the chase. 

At about 5 p. M. the French 36-gun frigate, B4cade, Captain 
Villeneuve, began firing her stem-chasers at her pursuers, par- 
ticularly at the Naiad, the more advanced ship of the two; and 
who, atOh. 15 m. p.m., commenced a fire in return. After a 
running fight of about an hour from its commencement, 1^ by 
which, as it appears, no damage or loss was inflicted on either 
side, the B5cade'hauled down her colours. 

The fidgato^vas last from Cayenne; whither she had carried 
the baniam^rsons whom toe Charente, on account of her 
acddent,a:m Dean obliged to reland.* The B6cade had oa 
board a crew of 326 men, but had left at Cayenne ten of h^ 

E : crasequently, she mounted but 30 at the most, while 
d aloTO mounted 46, and of a heavier caliber. The- prize 
measured 915 tons^ and was added to the British nav^ as n 
islander, 3.6<|ptn fngate. 

On tMii7th ofSeptember, at noon, the British 38-gan fiigate. 
Phaeton, Obtain, we Honourable Robert Stopford, and dd'gun 
£%ata Aas^ Captain. Philip Charles Barham, cruisir^ in com- 
mmy(*ofi' tbe .Frwch coast in the neighbourhood of the river 
^|i^e,ftll in<Wltb, and after a chase of 24 hours, captured the 
Franeb 9^-giiR frigate Flore, eight days from Bordeaux, on a 
onrises. .V" 

Al^ongh radled: a fing^ in Ci 4 >tain 3t<^ford’s letter, the 
Flo^j it would ampear, was not, at the time, of her capture, a 
natio^ frigate, but a pri; /jeer, similar to the Citoyenne- 
Frangafre, we ship, which, « first year of the war, had jthe 


*SecpiEe& 
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action with the Iris.* The Flore, however, had been a national 
frigate, and a very remariiable one, as the following account of 
/^her will show. ^ ^ 

In the year 1767, the French fngate, Vestale, measuring OOS 
tons English, and pierced to carry 32 long 12 and 6 wundere, 
was launched at the port of H§.vre. In the spring of 1761, the 
Vestale was captured, off the Penmarcks, by the 28-gun(frigat^ 
D'nicom, the look-out ship of a British squadron cruisi^ off 
Brest, and was added to the British nav^y the name of nora. 
In the year 1778, the Flora was sunk by the British, at the 
evacuation of Rhode-Island, m order that she might not fell 
into the hands of the Americans. The latter, however, with 
their accustomed ingenuity, weighed the frigate, and then sold 
her to her original masters, the French government ; from whose 
secvice, on account probably of her age and comparatively sihall 
dimensions, she appears to have been finally dismissed at the ’ 
conclusion of the ^ace in 1783. 

On the 24th of October, at 8 a. m., the Texel bearing south 
by east, distant 10 leagues, the British 18-pounder, 36-gun 
frigate, Sirius, Captain Richard King, while reconnoitring that 
fort, fell in with two Dutch ships of war, one the 36-gun mgate, 
Furie, Captain Pletz, the other, the 24-gun corvette, Waak- 
zaamheid. Captain Neirop ; but the ships were not in a situation 
for mutual support, being about two miles apart. Passing 
within gun-shot of the former, which was the leewardmost, the 
SriujKMood on until she could nearly fetch the Waakzaamheid. 
M UTOUt 9 A. M., Captain King, having thus, as was his object, 
prevented the junction of the two ships, fired at and brought to 
the Waakzaamheid, who immediately discharged » lee gun, and 
hauled down her colours. . - 

As soon as possession was taken of the Waakzaaihheid, the 
prisoners removed, and a prize-crew put on board, the Sirius 
made sail after the Furie ; who, the instant she had^itnessed 
the bloodless surrender of her commodore (for Captain Neirop 
was tl^ senior officer), bore up, and, Jby the,4ime the Sirius was 
ready for pursuit, had nearly escaped ou*. of sight % 6 p. x., 
however, the Sirius had tbe*'good fortune to oyemke the 
escaping ship. A running action now ensued, at times within 
liiusket-shot distance, tfib Furie returning the heavy fire of t^e 
Sirius, with a smart but ill-directed disohaigs of cannoii and 
musketiy . This continued for about half an how; when the Furje, 
hanng ner hull, masts, rig^ng, and sails much cut up, surren- 
dered. ,The damage done to the Sirius was but triflings she 
havjpgt^'Wy recrived a shot through her bowsprit, had her 

am sails a little injured, and one man woupdgd j^y a 

gt^ die Sirius, a frig^ of 1049 tons, ^ ^ 
See voL L, p. 91. 
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^ number^ similar to those of the Phcebe at a preceding page. 
TTie 36 guns of the Furie, a frigate oflB27 tons, were long Dutch 
twelves^nd sixes ; and the ^ guns of the Waakzaamheid, a ship 
of 604 tons, were all, except two brass sixes, long Dutch eights : 
two of these also brass and, we believe, mounted in the bridle- 
ports.^ Even then, 24 ports, calculated for 8 or 9 pounder guns, 
appear to be a great many for a ship of 504 tons. It is true, 
that the Waakzaamheid had two ports of a side on a lower or 
birtb-deck; but the^official letter expressly states, that she 
mounted 24 guns on her main deck. 

The Furie, out of a complement, including 165 soldiers, of 
328 men and boys, suffered a loss of eight men killed and 14 
wounded. The Waakzaamheid, as we have seen, made no 
defence ; therefore her crew, including 122 French soldiers, of 
222 men and boys, escaped unhurt. This renders it unnec^sary 
to exhibit any formal statement of the comparative force of the 
combatants: suffice it that, could the two Dutch ships have 
united their strength in defence of their flag, they would still 
have been hardly a match for the Sirius. 

The two prizes contained on board, between them, 6000 stands 
of arms, besides other ordnance stores ; which, along with tlie 
troops, they were carrying to Ireland. Both ships were purchased 
for the use of the British navy. One, under the name of Wil- 
helmina (a Fury being already in the service), became a 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate ; the other, under her own hard name,, 
was, for the short time she reigned as a cruiser, attachefd^to the 
20-gun class. As a proof, too, that we had reason to doubt her 
having mounted, when captured, 24 guns on the main deck, 20 
only were established there when the Waakzaamheid was fitted 
out in the British service. 

In the latter part of November, as the British privateer- 
schooner Herald, of Jersey, Captain Thomas Pistock, was cruis- 
ing off the Neapolitan coast, three French privateers commenced 
a furious attack upon her. Captain Pistock, by an animated 
address, so inspirited the Herald’s crew, that, after an action of 
three hours’ duratidti, the Herald beat off all three of her op- 
ponent^V leaving them with shattered hulls, and a loss, between 

£ them, as reported to bave been afterwards ascertained, of 30 
in killc^d and wounded ; while the British vessel had the good 
fortune not to liS|e a man. 

The Herald was only of 80 tons, and mounted 10 guns, 3, 4, 
and 6 pounders, with a complement of 28 men ; whereas the 
largest of the French privateers mounted, it is said, five long 18- 
pounders (one on a traversing carriage), and the other two, four 
S-pou^nders each : consequently the united crews of the* three 
must have -amounted to ahileast 180 men. It is related also 
that, on the night of the action, a felucca, with 22 men, sud-- 
denly appeared alongside the Herald, with the view of carrying 
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her by boarding ; but that a well-directed broad^e frcan the 
Herald sent the felucca and all that were in her to tiie bottom. 
f On his arrival at Naples shortlyi^terwards, Captain Pistodc. 
received from all ranks, for his smrited behaviour, the highest 
marks of attention and respect The Duke of Sussex, who was 
then at Naples, is said to have twice honoured Captain Pistock 
with an invitation to breakfast, and to have presented him with 
a hanger of considerable value, marked with the initialB of his 
royal nighness's name; and one of the prince’s suite, a Mr. 
Veers, gave a pair of pistols to the gallant privateer’s-man. 
The latter was also received with great attention by Sir William 
Hamilton, the British envoy. Hie brave crew of the Herald 
did not pass unnoticed; as the British merchants at Naples 
raised by subscription, and distributed between them, the sum 
of 200 dollars. 

On the 7th of December, as the British 22-gun ship Perdrix, 
Captain William Charles Fahie, mounting 20 l^ench 6-pounders 
and two English l!^pounder carronades, was cruising to leeward 
of the island of St.-Thoma8, an American master gave informa- 
tion that his vessel, the preceding evening, had been boarded by 
a French ship of war, seven leagues to the eastward of Virgin- 
Oorda. Captain Fahie used every exertion to get to windward 
of the last-named island ; but, owing to the prevailing strong 
gales, accompanied at times by heavy squalls, the Perdrix did 
not, until the 10th, effect that object. On the 11th, at day- 
light, a. ship was discovered from the mast-head in the souw- 
east quarter, and soon ascertained to be a cruiser. Not a 
moment was lost in pursuing her ; and, after a 16 hours’ chase, 
the Perdrix brought to close action the French privateer-ship 
Arm^e-d’Italie, Captain Colachy, mounting 18 guns, four of 
them long 12, and tlie remainder long 8 pounders. An animated 
fire was kept up for 42 minutes ; when the latter, being reduced 
to an unmanageable wreck, struck her colours. 

The damages of the Perdrix were confined to her rigging and 
sails, and, out of a crew of 153 men and boys, she escaped frith 
only one man wounded; while^he loss on board the.Armee- 
d’ltalie, whose crew numbered 117, ^ounted to six men killed 
and five wounded. Cqptain Fahie, in his official letter, highly 
commends the conduct of the two lieutenants of the Perdrix, 
Edward Ottley and James Smith ; also of Mr. Moses Crawford, 
the master, and Mr. Samuel Piguenet, the purser, the latter of 
whom volunteered to serve on deck. 

On fbe 5th of Decemba the British 12-pounder 32-gim 
frigatM4’'’‘^bttscade, mounting eight 24 -pounder carronades 
beyond 1^^ 32 long guns, or 40 guns in all, Captain Henry 
ijF«|d^s> leaving some of her men in charge of a prize with 
she had. just arrived at Portsmouth, again set sail on a 
off the^Eteu^rtbast. In a few days afterwards the Aob- 
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buscade captured a brig and a chasse-maree^ and placed in 
charge of tne former her second lieutenant and a party of her 
best men, receiving on boird, from tlie two vessels, about 36 
French prisoners. At this time her third lieutenant, Joseph 
Briggs, was confined to his cabin with a dangerous illness, and, 
of her complement of 212, including a large proportion of boys, 
BO more than 190 remained. 

Thus circumstanced, the Ambuscade, on the 14th, at 7 a. m., 
while lying to off the port of Bordeaux, in momentary expecta- 
tion of beins joined by the 32-gun frigate Stag, Captain Joseph 
Sydney Yonce, discovered a sail coming down from the sea- 
ward. None seemed to doubt that this was the Stag ; and, as 
the ship approached end-on, no opportunity was afforded of 
judging from the appearance of her hull. Accordingly, at ilie 
usual hour, the officers and men went unconcenied to breakfast. 
At a little before 9 a. m. the stranger had approaclied nearly 
within gun-shot ; when, suddenly, she hauled close to the windf, 
and made all sail to get away. The mistake was now discovered : 
the hands were turned up ; and, in a little while, the Ambuscade 
was under a press of sail in chase. In order to quicken her pro- 
gress to windward, the hammocks were piped down. After. this 
the Ambuscade gained upon the chase ; and at length, between 
11 and 12 in the forenoon, got near enough to fire a shot. This 
was immediately returned by the stranger, whom we may now 
introduce as the French 28-gun frigate, or, in the old nomen- 
clature, when the quarterdecks of this class were not armed, 
24-gun corvette,*^ BaVonnaise, mounting 24 long French eights 
upon the main deck, and six long sixes, with two brass 36- 
pounder carronades, upon the quarterdeck, total 32 carriage- 

S ns, besides eight large swivels mounted upon her banicade. 

le Baionnaise was commanded by Lieutenant de vaisseau 
Jean-Baptiste-Edmond Richer, and had on board, including an 
officer and 30 troops which she had brotight from Cayenne, a 
crew of at least 260 men and boys. Indeed, according to the 
^^role d’equipage,’^ found on board this same ship when de- 
stroyed by a British ship of war at a subsequent day, her esta- 
blished (U'ew alone amounted to 280. 

Each ship, as soon as she had fired a shot in the manner 
related, hoisted her colours. Soon afterwards the Baionnaise 
sliortened sail, and the action, commenced. After it had con- 
tinued about an hour, to the evident disadvantage of the French 
ship, one of the Ambuscade’s maindeck 12-pounders, abreast of 
the ^gway, burst. By this unfortunate accident the gangway 
was knockea to pieces, the boats* on the boom stove, the lower 
aill of the port blown away even with the deck, and ll men 
badly wounded. An accident of the kind never fails to damp the 
ardour of the bravest and best disciplined ship’s company : 
what then must have been its effect upon a set of men so 
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■utterly worthless, with very few exceptions, as those of the 
Ambuscade ? 

* In the midst of the confusion consequent up6n this disaster, 
the Baionnaise made sail. The Ambuscade followed presently, 
and recommenced the action to leeward ; but, coming up ■with a 
crowd of- canvass, shot far ahead. The Baionnaise, by this 
time, had sustained considerable damage in her hull, rigging, 
and spars, as well as a heavy loss in officers and men, including 
among the wounded her captain and first lieutenant; when, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, the commandant of the troops 
suggested to the only sea-officer remaining on deck, the pro- 
bable success of an attempt to board. 

The plan being concurred in, the helm of the French ship 
was put up, and the Baionnaise ran foul of her opponent, carry- 
ing away, with her bowsprit, the Ambuscade’s starboard quarter- 
deck bulwark, mizen shrouds and mizen mast, and unshipped 
the wheel. We are left to conjecture in what state the Ambus- 
cade was, to have permitted this : at all events, the ship could 
not have been under command. The Baionnaise then dropped 
under the Ambuscade's stern ; but still remiuned foul, having, 
by the fluke of her anchor or a grappling-iron, caught thelatter°s 
radder>chain. The French troops, from the bowsprit, the head 
of which had fallen with the jib-boom and spritsail yard, now 
commanded, with their powerful musketry, the whole range of 
the Ambuscade’s quarterdeck. 

A smart fire, in return, was kept up by the remnant of the 
British marines. So much, however, to the disadvantage of the 
Ambuscade, that, in a very short time, her first lieutenant, 
Dawson Main, received a musket-shot in his groin, and was 
handed below, where he almost immediately expired. Directly 
afterwards Captain Jenkins received a shot that carried away 
the lop of his thigh-bone. He also was necessarily taken be- 
low. Almost at the same instant Lieutenant Sinclair, of the 
marines, received a wound in his thigh, and then another in the 
shoulder: he, too, was compelled to quit his quarters. Scarcely 
had he been handed below, when the master, Mr. Brown, was 
shot through the head, and fell on the deck amidst a heap of 
killed and wounded. The only surviving lieutenan^ Joseph 
Briggs, had come out of his sick cot to take a part in the ac- 
tion : he was wounded in the head. Afier this, the command 
devolved upon Mr. William Bowman Murray, the purser. 

The gunner now came on deck, and repo^d that the ship 
was on fire abaft; whereupon the minority of the surviving 
crew, awwkensive of the magazme, quitted their quarters and 
wentSeTow; where they remained, in spite of eveiy endeavour 
ik Mr. Mtttmy to rally them. The alarm was occasioned by 
the'explosionutf igomegartridges. carelessly left upon the rudder- 
head during the dist^Suge of a gun through &e cabin windows 
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into the bow of the Baionnaise ; an accident which^ besides the 
fatal panic it cetused, badly wounded every man at the gun, and 
blew out a part of the Ambuscade’s stern, and shattered thh 
jollyboat that had been hanging there. In the height of all 
this confusion, the French soldiers, followed by the crew of the 
Baionnaise, of whose bowsprit they made a bridge, rushed upon 
the now nearly abandoned quarterdeck of the Ambuscade ; and« 
after a very snort struggle, possessed themselves of the British 
frigate. 

The loss sustained by the Ambuscade amounted to 10 killed, 
and 36 wounded ; including, among the former, her first lieu- 
tenant and master, and, among the latter, her captain very 
dangerously, third and only surviving lieutenant, and a lieu- 
tenant of marines. The loss on the part of the Baionnaise 
appears, by the French accounts, to have amounted to 30 killed, 
and 30 badly wounded ; including, among the former, the officer 
in command of the troops, and, among the latter, Captain 
Richer and his first lieutenant. The number of slightly wounded 
is not stated ; but the whole wounded^ if they bore something 
less even than in the usual proportion to the killed, could not 
have amounted to fewer than from 60 to 70 men. 

Few actions in the accounts of them, have been worse handled 
than that of the Ambuscade and Baionnaise. The English 
historians have been either too sensitive to touch upon it, or 
more than usually negligent in supplying themselves with de- 
tails, Captain Schomberg, who in vol. iii., comprises his 
account in about 30 lines, calls the Baionnaise a French " pri- 
vateer” of 32 guns. It was, however, some excuse, that even 
the sentence of the court-martial upon Captain Jenkins, as pub- 
lished, avoided naming the ship by which the Ambuscade had 
been captured. In the dreadfully wounded state of Captain 
Jenkins and his few surviving officers, it was as much as he and 
they could do, merely to enumerate the guns mounted by the 
Baionnaise. This they did, stating them at 32, but of what 
calibers, or whether a part of them were not swivels, they left 
unexplained. Next came a paragraph in the Moniteur, stating 
in an official manner, that the English frigate Ambuscade, of 40 
guns, had been captured by the French corvette Baionnaise, ^of 
20 guns. Thus was the British public left to decide to which 
account they would give credit ; one of them not very flattering, 
the other quite humiliating, to the national pride. 

We have now before us a French engraving of this action, 
underneath which is inscribed, " La Baionnaise, corvette fmn- ’ 
caise, de vingt-quatre canons de huit,prenant k Tabordage TEm- 
buscade, frigate anglaise, de vingt-six canons de seize, le vingt- 
neuf D6cembre, 1798. Dessinee et grav6e par les ordres de 
Monsieur TAmiral Brulx, ministre de la marine et des colonies/^ 
The statement, that one ship mounted "24 guns,’* waits but tobe 
explained until we read that the other mounted " 26 guns,” The 
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fact is, much to the credit of Admiral Bruix, where a different 
mode of stating the guns would have cast a greater slur upon 
{he British vessel, the maindeck guns of each ship are all that 
are enumerated. The print represents a full broadside view of 
the Baionnaise, without a single port obscured by smoke. 
She has 12 guns run out on her main deck, with a bow or 
bridle port, making 13 ports in ail. Her forecastle is without 
a bulwark, and, of course without guns ; but the exposed side 
of her quarterdeck shows four ports, with guns in them, the 
aftermost one apparently a carronade : four swivels also appear,, 
mounted in their usual place along the top of the barricade. 
Here, then, we have, as admitted by the French themselves,. 
30 long guns and two carronades; comprising the number 
stated, not only by the officers of the Ambuscade, but by 
those of the Ardent, which ship, at a subsequent day, drove 
on shore and destroyed this same Baionnaise. 

We may here remark, that the drawing is executed in a mas- 
terly manner, and is minute even to a block. The stern of the 
English ship, of which there is a full view, agrees, in all the 
carved work, and in eveiy other particular, with the stern of the Am- 
buscade, according to the sheer-draught of the ship at the navy- 
office, which we have inspected. This commendable accuracy af- 
fords a lesson to English naval painters. The Baionnaise, at each 
of whose lower yard-arms a grappling-iron is suspended, perfectly 
resembles in her general appearance, as far as our information 
extends, the several captured ships of her class. These were 
the Bienvenue, Mignonne, Belette, Blonde, Tourterelle, Unite,. 
Bepublicaine, and a few others ; all of which ships mounted,, 
like the Baionnaise, 24 long eights on the main deck. Besides 
these guns, the Tourterelle had six, and the Republicaine eight, 
brass 36-pounder carronades on the quarter-deck ; the others, 
.long 6-pounders, with or without carronades. The established 
complement of the class appears to have been at this time, 
however it may afterwards have been increased in the case of 
the Baionnaise, 220 men and boys; and the size of the captured 
ships, except in the cases of the Bienvenue and Mi^onne, 
whose measurements, having been takeq in foreign dock-yards, 
are, as we shall hereafter show, not to be relied upon, varied 
only between 579 and 581 tons. The Ambuscade measured 
684 tons ; and, believing the picture, from which this engraving 
was taken, to have been that displayed in the Louvre, and 
shown in the Luxembourg in 1821,’^ we cannot concur with a 
contemporary in the statement, that the size of the British 
ship w,a8 as much magnified beyond, as that of her opponent was 
diminished below, the real fact.’’* On the contraiy, we think 
that here, as in the minutias of detail already noticed, English 
naval artists hav6 something to learn. 


* Bmntoi^l. ii., p. S72. 
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We wish we could speak as favourably of an account in a 
recently published French work of general respectability, as we 
have been induced to do of Vice-admiral Bruix's picture. Thu 

f ist of that account is, that the Baionnaise " de vingt canons 
e 8 ” captured the Ambuscade, '^portant quarante-deux bouches 
d feu de 18, 24, et 6.”* We have known cases wherein a French 
minister of marine’s account, on a point of pure naval concern 
especially, might even exceed the bounds of moral probability, 
and yet ^ maintained as true by a French histoncal writer. 
We now find, that it is only when no other French account 
exceeds it in exaggeration, that such implicit reliance is placed. 

The disparity of force, in guns at all events, which did really 
exist between the Ambuscade and Baionnaise, should, and, but 
for a succession of untoward accidents, doubtless would, have 
led to a very different result. The bursting of a gun on board 
a ship is irremediable. . Who knows but that the next gun, and 
every gun in succession along the side, may prove equally trea- 
cherous. They are all of the same caliber, were put on board 
at the same time, and cast at the same foundry. If the man 
who had loaded the gun survived the explosion, he would nar 
turally insist, whatever was the fact, that no more than the pro- 
per charge had been used. Hence, the ship’s company would 
attribute the misfortune to some flaw in the gun ; whether the 
effect of original construction, or of age or negligence, n6 mat- 
ter. After the occurrence of such an accident, the remaining 
guns are seldom well loaded, or well pointed. Many shots 
would have been thrown away, and much injury from the enemy’s 
nnabatd fire be sustained, ere that confidence, which is so 
necessary towards success, would again reign throughout the 
ship. 

The gun-force of the Ambuscade, even while the cannonade 
lasted, was of little comparative effect; and as soon as the 
Baionnaise got on board her adversary, it gave place to mus- 
ketry. Here a new species of contest commenced ; a contest in 
which the French ship from superior numbers had some, and, 
from superior tactics and other circumstances, many advantages. 
Thirty veterans of the famous redment of Alsace, headed by 
an entti^rising officer, and assisted by a French crew of more 
than seven times their number, stood opposed to about 20 young 
marines, and 170 seamen (officers, men, and boys), of whom 
three fourths, we mean of the men, were the scum of the British 
navy. Nor had die sailors been improv^ in discipline, or in 
love for the service, by the partial and ill-judged conduct of 
Captain Jeiddns ; who, it seems, had brought with him from 
the 74-gnn ship Carnatie a ps^y of seamen, whom he styled the 
"Gentlemen C«matics distinguishing those he found on board 
the frigate, by the opprobrious epithet of “ Blackguard Ambus- 

* Victoires et Conqu4tei; tcune x., p. 4B7. 
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cades.” Captain Jenkins thus raised two parties in his ship ; 
and it may easily be conceived by which he was abandoned in 
>he hour of trial. The early fall of the principal officers, the 
explosion in the cabin, and the reported lire in the neighbour- 
hood of the magazine, were turnea to advantage by tfe cow- 
ardly and disaffected ; and the Ambuscade Was lo^ under cii^ 
cumstances discreditable to the ship, and to every one belonging 
to her. There can be no doubt that Captain Jenkins, and his 
officers, and several of the Ambuscade's seamen and marines, 
were brave men : they moved themselves so in the blood they 
spilt at their quarters. But what excuse can bo offered for not 
having ascertained, by the customary mode of signals, the true 
character of the strange ship when she first hove in sight? 
Had that been done, much confusion wcAild have been avoided, 
and the Ambuscade might have obtained the weathergage, and 
thereby kept her adversary from boarding. Another ten mi- 
nutes’ cannonade from her 12-pounders would then, in all pro- 
bability, owing to the loss wliich the fire of the first ten had 
already inflicted on the French ship, have totally reversed the 
issue of the battle. Why were the hammocks not brought on 
deck and restowed ? Of what use were they, if not to shelter 
the men from the enemy’s musketry ? 

After the action the two ships proceeded to Rochefort ; where, 
on the 20th, they arrived in safety. The rejoicings of the 
French were loud and general ;,vnvid who can say they were 
ill founded ? It was literally,* that an English frigate had been 
captured by a French corvette. The executive directory, to 
express their sense of the merits of the action, decreed that there 
should be paid to the officers and crew of the Baionnaise, to be 
distributea according to the prize-law, 3500 francs (about 146/. 
sterling) for every long gun and carronade on board the Ambus- 
cade ; and the government immediately promoted Captain Richer 
from lieutenant,” over the next step, to capitaine de vaisseau.” 
This, it will be admitted, was no more than he merited ; and, 
had the officer in command of the troops survived the action, he 
too would undoubtedly have been promoted. The Ambuscade 
was added to the French navy under the same name translated 
into Frencli (Embuscade), but she Was not, as s^at^ in the 
Moniteur, ‘^une fregate neuve,” having been built ajflong ago 
as the year 1773. 

Captain Jenkins and his surviving officers and ship’s com- 
pany fcs soon as they returned to England, were, as a matter of 
catirse, brought to a court-martial for the loss of the Ambuscade. 
The court sat on the 26th, $7tb, and 28th of August, on board 
the Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour. At the expiration of 
three d^s of the most minute and patient investigation, a sen- 
tence of acquit^^ was pronounced upon the captain and his 
surviving officers, and the loss of the ship was attributed to 
many of the circumstances ^*eady detailed. Part of the ship’s 
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company were praised for their meritorious exertions, and the 
remainder animadverted upon for conduct of a quite opposite 
character. The *court, however, not possessing the means of\ 
discrimination, and fearful of involving the innocent with the 
guilty, acquitted the whole ship’s company. Captain Jenkins 
was still su£|^ng under the effects of the dreadful wound he 
had received,' and looked extremely ill. This probably operated 
in mitigating &e sentence. Otherwise the captain no doubt 
would have been, if not more seriously dealt with, severely repri- 
manded, for the undisciplined state of his ship, and for the un- 
seamanlike manner in which the action, from first to last, had 
been conducted. 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — ^WEST INDIES. 

It being found expedient for the British troops to evacuate 
Port-au-Prince, St.-Marc, and Arcahaye, in the island of St.- 
Dorningo, Brigadier-general the Honourable Thomas Maitland, 
the British commanding officer on shore, sent a flag of truce on 
the 22d of April, to the Republican General Toussaint-Louver- 
ture, with a proposal for the suspension of arms, not to exceed 
five weeks, and for a guarantee in favour of the lives and pro- 
perties of all those inhabitants who might choose to remain. 
These terms being agreed to, and properly ratified, the troops, 
stores, and such of the inhabitants as were desirous to quit, were 
embarked on board the Thunderer 74, Abergavenny, 54, and 
other British ships of war ; and on the 9tih of May, the repub- 
lican French were put irf possession of the ceded places. The ships 
then proceeded to Cape Nicolas-Mole, where the troops and 
French refugees were safely disembarked. Shortly after this 
the tliree French 36-gun frigates Bravoure, Cocarde, and Sirene, 
arrived at Ca])e Francois from Europe with supplies, and on the 
4th of December got safe back to Lorient. 

In the month of August the Spaniards evinced a disposition 
to attack the British settlement at the bay of Honuums. The 
regular force on shore at the post was composed of small de- 
tsichments of the 63d and 6th West-India regiments and of thD 
royal arriUery, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Thomas 
Barrow ; il^d the naval force consisted of only one British vessel 
of war, the 16-gun ship-sloop Merlin, Captain John Ralph Moss, 
lying at anchor in the port of Belize. Besides the Merlin, how- 
ever, the following colonial gun-boats had just been fitted up, 
the Towzer, Tickler, and Mermaid, sloop-rigged, the latter with 
one long 9, and each of the others with one long 18 pounder, 
and 25 men ; the schooners Swinger and Teazer, the one with 
four 6 and two 4-pounders, and the other with six 6-pounders, 
and 25 men each ; and eight gun-flats, with one 9-pounder in 
the prow and 16 men each: making, with one supernumerary, 
264 men, including officers. The Towzer and Tickler were com- 
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manded by two masters of merchantmen, and partly nnanned 
with their sailors : the remainder of the officers and men belongs 
*ing to the flotilla consisted of volunteers from the colonial troops. 

The force with which the Spaniards were preparing to make 
the attack consisted of about 20 schooners and sloops, armed^ 
the greater part of them with one long 24-pouoder in the bow^ 
and two long 18s in the stem, besides from eight to 22 swivels 
along the waist. There were, also, 10 or 11 transports or vio^ 
tuallers, schooner and sloop rigged, each armed with heavy bow 
and stern guns, and swivels on the sides. The seamen em- 
ployed on board this flotilla numbered, as was understood, about 
600, and were under the orders of Captain Bocca-Negra: the 
troops amounted to about 2000, and were commanded by Field- 
marshal Arthur O’Neil. 

On the 3d of September the Spaniards endeavoured to force 
a passage over Montego-key shoal, with five vessels, two ot" 
which carried long 18 or 24 pounders, and the provisions and 
stores of all of which, in order to lighten them, had been shifted 
to other vessels. The Tickler, Swinger, and Teazer, instantly 
proceeded to annoy these five Spanish vessels, and by dark^ 
compelled them to retire. This afforded to the commanding 
officer of the British vessels the opportunity of drawing and 
destroying all the stakes and beacons which the Spaniards had 
placed in the narrow and intricate channel, and without the use 
of which none but vessels of a very light draught of water could 
pass. On the following day, the 4th, the attempt to pass the 
shoal was renewed, and defeated in a similar manner. On the 
6th the same Spanish vessels, accompadied by two others, and 
by several launches filled with troops, endeavoured to get over 
the same shoal by another passage, but were repulsed, appa- 
rently with loss. On this, as well as on the two preceding 
days, the Spaniards expended an immense (quantity ot ammuni- 
tion to no manner of purpose ; while the British fired compara- 
tively little, but with a steady precision that produced a sensible 
effect. 

Having no doubt that the next effort of the Spaniards would 
be against St.-George’s key, from which they might easily go 
down to the Belize, only nine mil(!s distant, and there destroy 
the town and harass the inhabitants. Captain Moss, in the night 
of the 6th, weighed, and by' noon on the following day, worked 
up to the key. Twelve of the heaviest among the Spanish ves- 
sels were then under way, for the purpose of making the attempt ; 
but, on seeing the Merlin and the flotilla of gun-boats so near^ 
the Spaniards hauled to the wind and returned to their former 
anchdrage, between Long-key and Key-chapel. 

The Spanish vessels continued working and anchoring among 
^e shoals, at the distance of four or five miles from the Merlin 
and gun-boats, until the 10th ; when, at 1 p. m., nine sail of 
armed sloops and sehooq|p, each with a launch astern full of 
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men, bore down through the channel that led to the Merlin. 
Five smaller vesgels, also with troops on board, were at anchor, 
to windward, at the distance of about a mile and a half ; and ' 
the remainder of the Spanish flotilla lay at Long-key Spit, as if 
awaiting the issue of the contest. The Spanish vessels ap- 
proached, in line abreast, using both sails and oars ; and, on 
arriving within long gun-shot, dropped anchor. It seeming to 
be their intention to board theTowzer and Tickler, which vessels 
lay much nearer to them than the bulk of the flotilla. Captain 
Moss, at lb. 30 m. F. M*, made the signal to engage. The 
British immediately opened an animated and apparently 
destructive fire, which was returned by the Spaniards, and the 
cannonade lasted two hours and a half. At the end of that 
time the Spaniards, in evident confusion, cut their cables, and 
sailed and rowed off, assisted by a number of launches, which 
took in tow the greater part of their vessels. No man was hurt 
on the part of the British ; but the Spaniards, from the hasty 
manner of their retreat, appeared not to have been so fortunate. 
Owing to the shoal water, the Merlin was unable to follow the 
Spanish vessels ; and the remainder of the British flotilla, with- 
out her support, would h^ve been no match for them. The 
whole therefore eflected their escape. The Spaniards remained 
under Key-chapel until the night of the 16th, when they moved 
off with a light southerly wind. Some of the vessels went to 
Baccalar, and others to Campeachy; nor did the Spaniards 
again venture to attack the British possessions in Honduras 
bay. 



BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 


With respect to the state of the British navy at the com- 
mencement of the present year, it will suffice to refer to the 
usual abstract of its numbers and strength.* We may notice, 
however, that two fine line-of-battle classes, L and M, have more 
than doubled themselves since the beginning of the preceding 
year. Indeed all the principal columns in the abstract exhibit 
an increase of numbers ; arising, in part, from newly-built ves- 
sels, but chiefly from captures made at the expense of the 
French, Dutch, and Spanish navies respectively.f The number 
of British ships of war, wrecked and foundered during the year 
1798, is still of considerable amount but fewer of the crews, 
it is gratifying to observe, perished, than amidst the similar 
mishaps of the preceding year. We may here remark, in pass- 
ing, tnat, as respects the French, Dutch, and Spanish navies, 
the foundered, wrecked, and burnt cases do, in all probability, 
fall short of the real number, no nation but England publishing 
any list of the losses that her navy sustains. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belong- 
ing to the British navy at the commencement of the year, 
was, 

Admirals . ^ . • . . 21 

Vice-admirals . .... 36 

Rear-admirals 42 

,, superannuated 28 

Captains 547 

, ff superannuated 19 

,*,See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 7. 

f See Appendix, Nos. 15, 16. 

X See Appendix, No* 17. 
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Commanders, or sloop-captains • 386 

Lieutenants 2157 

superannuated 60* 

Masters 535 

and the number of seamen and marines voted for the service of 
the year 1799, was 120,000.t ‘ 

The opening of the present year saw France with a second 
coalition formed against her. Naples and Sardinia had, as we 
have seen, recommenced l\ostiiities with no great eclat; but 
Austria was preparing to lend them her powerful aid, and 
Russia had already united with Turkey in revenging Buona- 
parte’s flagrant attack upon Egypt. France, on the other hand, 
was making great exertions to withstand the host of foes which, 
thus aroused, had again confederated against her; and, among 
other measures taken, orders had issued, since the 25th of the 
preceding November, for tlie construction of 1C ships of the line, 
18 heavy frigates, and 12 corvettes. 

Vice-admiral Eustache Bruix, the French minister of marine, 
also went down from Paris, with money to pay the seamen at 
Brest, and remained at that port superintending the equipment 
of the ships. In consequence of this, the utmost activity per- 
vaded every department, and, towards the middle of April, 26 
ships, of the line and several frigates w^cre ready for sea. The 
minister addifssed a proclamation to the seamen, niuch in the 
same style as the ^Mnstructions^’ transmitted from the directory 
at the commencement of the year 1794. Vice-admiral Bruix 
adverted to the splendid actions of the Charente and of the 
Baionnaise, as well as to the vigorous resistance made by the 
Seine, and by the squadron under Commodore Bompart. The 
address, or that part of it at least, which promised that the 
families of the seamen should be provided for in their absence, 
and that a third part in value of the prizes should be paid to 
them immediately after capture, drew the seamen from the 
privateers to the national ships, and thus answered the purpose 
jntended. 

In the first three or four months of the present year, the 
British force cruising off Brest consisted of a squadron of eight 
or nine sail of the line, under the successive command of Vice- 
admiral Sir Charles Thompson, baronet, in the Formidable 98, 
yice-admiral Lord Hugh Seymour, in the Sans-Pareil 80, and 
Rear-admiral the Honourable George Cranfield Berkeley, in 
the Mars 74. On the 16th of April, at 6 p.m., a French 
convoy, consisting of the anned store-ships Dromadaire and 
Necessity, and 60 other vessels, escorted oy Captain Pierre- 
Marie Le Bozec, with the corvettes Etonnante, Socicte,* Mig- 
nonne, and Cigogne, and lugger Vautour, were chased by Rear- 


« With the rank of commanders. f See Appendix, No. 18 . 
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admiral Berkeley’s squadron, but effected thdr escape into 
Brest. On the 17tb, early in the morning, Admiral Lord Brid> 
'Port, who, with the Eoyal-George and five or six other ships, 
nad sailed from St-Helen’s on tlie I3th, arrived off Ushant, and 
superseded Rear-admiral Berkeley in the command. 

On the 25th, Lord Bridport looked into the port of Brest> 
and counted 13 French line-of-battle ships at anenor, and five 
under way, in the road of Bertheaume, as if preparing to put to 
sea with the fresh north-east wind then blowing. The British 
fleet was at this time right in the centre of the Iroise passage, 
and not above five or six miles to the south-west of the Black 
Rocks. At 2 F. M. Lord Bridport made sail to the west-north- 
west, and in two hours was about four leagues to the west-south- 
west of Ushant, with, including the Russel, which was then 
about joining, the following 16 sail of the line : 


Onn-Bhlp 

100 Royal-Georgc 

{ Prince 

St.-George...., 

Neptune 

Gloiy.... 

80 Caesar 


f Admiral (w.) Lord Bridport, K.B. 

< Kear-adm. (r.) Charles Morice Pole. 

( Captain William Domett. 

( Rcar-adm. (r.) Sir Charles Cotton, hart. 
( Captain Thomas Larcom. 

... „ Sampson Edwards. 

... „ 'James Vashon. 

.. „ Thomas Wells. 

.. „ Sir James Saiimarez. 


^ C Rcar-adm. (b.) Hon. G. Cra.*Berkeley. 

* i Captain .John Monckton. 

Dragon „ George Campbell. 

Impitueux „ Sir Edward rellcw, bart. 

Terrible „ William Wolseley. 

Achille ,, George Murray. 


Superb , 

Ajax 

Pomp^ 

Magnificent , 
Russel 


Sir Edward rellcw, bart. 
William Wolseley. 

George Murray. 

Jolui Sutton. 

Hon. Alex. Inglis Coclirane. 
Charles Stirling. 

Edward Bowater. • 

Herbert Sawyer. 


Frigates, three or four, but their names lure uncertain. 


On the evening of the same 26th of April, on which Lord 
Bridport had thus left open the principal passage in and out of 
Brest, Vice-admiral Bruix put to sesf^ wkh, except the Conven- 
tion, which did not join until the next moining; the following 
well-appointed fleet : * 


Oon-Bhip 

120 Ocean 


Invincible 

110^ Terrible... 

^ R^publicain ... 
1 Fqmdable .... 
^ Hildainptablo... 
f J^mmwpesMyt. 
. Mont-Blfuic .. 


Tyrannicide .. 
Batave 




Captain Alain-Ad^laide-Marie Bruilhac. 
Commod. Louis L’H^ritier. 

„ Yves.-Mar..G.-P. Le Coat St. Haouen. 
Captain Charles Berrei^er. 

Commod. Pierre-Julien l%r6ouart. 

Captain Chambon/ • 

Commod. Julien-Marie Cosmao-Kerjulien. 
Esprit-Tranquille Maistnu. 
Zacharie-Jac.-Th^odore AUemand. 
Fran 9 .-Hen.-Eugene Daugier. 

Julien Le Ray. 
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r Duquesne „ Pi^re-Maurice.-Jiilien Querangal. 

Fougueux ••••«• ,» .( Pierre-Marie BesocUld. 

Censeur ! „ i^t.-Jean<^aptistc Faye. 

|Z^ •••••••«••«•#• ft — — ■ Dufoy. -j 

Redoutable n ■ —- ■■■■' Jiloncousu. 

AV^attigoy ••••••« Captain AntbineXouis Gourdon. 

Tourville „ Jean-Baptiste Henry. 

Cisalmfl „ Mathieu-Gharles Bergevin. 

I Jean-Bart „ Fran^ois-Jacques Meynne. 

Gaulois „ Gabriel Simeon. 

Convention „ Charles Lebozec. 

I Revolution. „ Pierre-Nicolas Holland. 

I J. J. Rousseau ' „ Jiilien-Gabriel Bigot. 

^ Dix- Ao(it Jacques Bergeret. 

Frigates, Romaine Creole 40, Bravoure, Cocarde, and Fratemitc 36. 
Flute, Fidelle ; Cofhettes, Berceau and Tactique ; Avisos, Biche and D^- 
couverte. , * 


It being the custom among the French ^for their admirals to 
embark on board frigates^ we ai'e unable to ^^articularize all the 
fla^-ships in thiA fleet. We believe^ however, that the Ocean, 
R^ublicain, and Terrible, carried the flags of the three senior 
admirals ; and find, by the French accounts, that the names of 
all the flag-officers attached to^rthis formidable fleet were as 
follow : 


Vice-admiral Eustache Bniix. 

Rear-admiral Jean-Louis Delmottc. 

„ Jacques Bedout. 

„ Jean-Fran^ois Courand. 

„ Alain-Josoph Dordoliii. 

„ Chas.-Alex.-Lcon Durand-Linois. 

Of all the fleets that ever sailed from France, this appears to 
have been, as far as relates to the fighting complement of each 
ship, the most numerbusly manned. The four three-deckers 
alone had 4645 men. The twp 80s averaged 874 men each; 
and the nineteen 74s, although one of them had as few as 660 
men, averaged 780 eatU: making the total of men in the fleet 
23,761. Of this nutfiber,* about ^ 1000 appear to have been 
soldiers; but even, with these deducted, tne crews were im- 
moderately lai^e. / Nor were the men, as was too commonly tibe 
case withihe ftench crews, raw and inexperienced. They had, 
for the most part, been serving in the gun-boats all the preceding 
summer. What a fleet of 25 sail of the line, thus manned, 
might accomplish, may readily be conceived : what it did accom- 
plish we shall presently proceed to show. 

It was about 9 a.M. on tl^ 26th, just as the last 10 or 11 
ships of this immense fleet were rounding the Saintes, that the 
Bntish 36-gun frigate, Nymphe, Captain Percy Fraser, dis- 
covered them. Making all sail to rejoin her fleet with the 
intelligence, the Nympne, at noon, Usnant bearing east-north- 
cast, distant five leagues, lost sight of the French ships; at 
1 p. M., with the signal for an enemy flying, fell in with the 
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l^ntgon, who quickly ^relpetited tite^sigpal tp . Lord ^dpoit’s 
^ fleet The admiral imjtuediatel^ ifiade saU^ tomrds > Brest to 
‘'ascertain the ttutb of the%ifeim]^ion,* and od^fhe ^7th at noon 
found tbal^tfte French fleet ha^ really^ elulied hi» Tigilance^ 
Lord Bridport instantly sent«4|p^atch-vesselB j|^ei and ordered 
all ^reinforcements tp^oin him^off Cape ClSr; whither, after 
seOdjng two other small ve^els, with the important informatioi^, 
%o Loid Keith off Cadiz, ^d to Earl^BtrVmcent^at Gibraltar^ 
the^idmiral himself departed with ail^osSiblObCpeed. ^ * 

On the 30th, Lord JBridport arrived />ff Cape CWar, arid soon 
found his force augmented to 26 sail of th^|ine^^' Among^the 
small vessels that joined his lordship,"^ wa^;^:tlio hired armed 
lugger, Black*-Joke; which, on tHe 27 th, wl]^n 20 leagues^ west 
of u Aant. Uhd fallen in with and captured Hie Frer^h (AasSe- 

S ar^»^R^cca, ofWbur swivels and sevcnmrnen, just out of 
re^f^wving on bo^ a capitaine dc fregate with despatches 
: for Imafid. Thismos of course a ruse^ and a successful one it 
' provecf ; as it fixed tiie British admiral to the Aish^ftst, wh^n, 

. ^according to the concurrent testimony of seveftil respectable 
merchant-masters, the Brest fleet had,;|lh the 30th. icathed^the 
latitude of 46° and the longiK^e of 9°f and was icffe steering, 
^outh-west with a fine wind at north. v , 

But, then again, the Paris journals persistedv'in (^claring^ 
that the destination of the amiarneixt was |||bldn4;%*and 'some of 
them augmented the number of troops on bo^frd thp fleet to 
25,000. Perhaps, too, it was a part of the^-pan, for the ttiale-^ 
contents in Ireland, to circulate reports now and tfieu, that 
. strange fleet had made its appearance on the coast, The British 
admiralty, howevefc having a large dis^sah% line-pf-battle forci^, 
had sent, and emifnueef to send, strongf d^ehtnents to the^ 
coast of Spain and the Mediterran^n ; m thef^tipie fot striking 
the blow had undoubtedly gone^^ * 

The chief command of the Bl|^||^c 
ofSpajti and in the Mediterranolu^st 

Earl St.-Vincent ; but, owing^ fo 4^^ indifferent state 

of health, the active part of: the dtity^ell upon the second In 
command, Vice-admiral Lord Keith. D^^ing the first four 
months of the year, the vice-admir&t, with a s^^on sometimes 
of 11, but at no time exceeding 16 sail df the line, and a single 
frigate or so, or perhaps ndne at all, lay at anchor about eight 
mties from Cadiz, blockading 19 Spanish s^l of the line, 17 of 
which at least were sea-going ships, four frigates^ wd one or 
v^ttea. Even the occasiqual tripi^that the British* were 
_ .to make to Tetuan water, ^ailed^io rouse the 
krda from that state of inactivity which hsmit bad seem 7 
rendered the qjiief enjoyment of their lives. Whenever 
British came to ti^ anchorage, the ships .of war in Qadiz 
rboilr ealhiU^ ihe same quiescent appearance am when last 


'h 
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llq^al force along the coast 
^iml remained with Admiral 
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1^0 tte'ileditenaiieiii 

been wftwgd te.m wnriasigiiWemt 

06i|n«z; maned, tbe fbllowinsr nfne 

«z-VeBetiwi 6«Vaf Alexanom/the Cdbsse and Dab^,*at 
AneouL the Bem^, H^be (the i^d), Lahaipe, and 
eel, and at Tcatiog, MnAdr retamed from Cormca, tlje Banel,* 
Fronuntio, ^ ih^ ; AI named after generahi who bad di8> 
m^wBuonanarte in Itafy mtd.Oermany. 
Of-tsMB dwmt ^4fgaa J«>pe» not above seven, if so many, weie 
folly armband lH(nb service^ 

wvrasbtatad it^be first edition of this work, tbid tbe Fmneh 
VteeMtF^etcomQted of'* twelve 64<^n ships, and St^flimtes, 
eorvettes, and fitfiteys.” A contemporary^nt mianu(daa')tbe‘> 
passage thus, ** twelve line-of-battle shiOk and thirty 4mti^. 
and oorvettea.”* whereas the gallejrs alonlwl(e in nunroon^ ; \ 
and ^cn %dii* %But of their existence there is every reuon to* 
diOtt)||i^ and cdHainly^thw were never seen or heard of by the * 
coduaiimdeari^hief in^ihe Meditetranean."f Strange th < v, 
trhen^we ehall soon hsTO occasi^to name several of the 64s, 
and ^ktof^the frigates, as connected with the operatiiHis of' 
the bofi^pm in t^ very Mediterranean sea. 

9“ . dt^he 3d of May, four days only after Lord 

Keith’i^fi^t UyB mtumed off C^dis from watering at Tetoan, 
the 12>p6under 2fS>^n frigate Success, Captain Sbuldham 
Peard, and 14-gun brigmloop Childers, Captain James Contts 
Crawford, joip^ compt^; the brig witn intelligence, that 
five Spanish^aU^of^elne had escaped ftoA Ferrol, and the 
fiigate, that sUh ll|d, bt noon dh the Is^ whmnbout 35 leagues 
wiest of ^Oporls^ fallen*4h,vnfi\^ the Brest fleet, steerit^ south- 
west by south, and had bee^^ased by it until 4 p. m. on the 
2d» vdien the two leading ^ eompaidoas 

astern, and the Succeis eseafij^. . At this time the British fleet 

befttre Ca^s eonsisted'kli^e'^'k ^ . 

• . s .* 


P ^ 

Villf^de^PaAl^,....^. Captaiii Walter Bathurst 

AitOeut m 5 Vice^iral (r.) Loid Keith, K.Bv 

I Captm GeorM Barker. 

PrinM-GAoriMi' 5 Vic«dm. (w.) Sir William Barker, hart 

Pnxi»Geerge | 


fibndi^ a •«•••*•< 
Priiioe8i»-|UiyBl 
NfaQiQ^««.^w».«4 
FoudipywD&... 
GU»i(ltar....MM 


John Child Purvis. ^ 

John William Thylor Dixon. 
William Luke. 

WUliam Brown. 
WiUiaml^y. 


^ \OLs u. 


# Bftetooi w6L Hit p«a7a. 


f IbkU 
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)f<Krthttm1^riaiKl • .•••••• <«c 

wSS^^iZZZZ^ 

Haetor.^. — ............ , Jolm d 

LlfigeRUc ................... „ RobertCttOd^s « 

Immediately on the receipt of tiiw .fieet, neeofau., 

panied by one frigate only, the Snccaw, i w^ a mt 

prepared for aetion. At 11 A. m. tho Childera, withttilwMifndiT 
ports under her protection, was (^patched tO.Emd fw Tinedoft 
at Gibraltar.^ During the remainder of the dw, aKd fhi^gb^ 
dhsuing mght. Lord Keith, with his 16 jlne^f-bilt te 
ibnosd in Ime, continued to stand off and odi;j^ harboui^ with 
tite troll blowing fre^ from the nordiward mm westward, 
r dike 4th, affn.SOm. a. m., the French fleet ives sden 
nboot*^five leagues off in the west-nortb>wes1s** ASflO a. m. the 
'Migestic simiSled that the strange fleet ndbibered altoget|ier 33- 
sail. The French ships tlftn wore fidth^e rear, and f(lnBed>on 
the larboard tack, with theirt||eads to tne north-edlt^ tind the 
JE^itish ships immediately formed on the sam^'^tack. Soon 
uterwards the French fleet again wore, and stoM^ewiw to the 
aontii'West, the wind then a perfect storm. ''•At'S'tf m. titetown 
of Cadiz ^re from the Barfleur, south-east by south ‘distant 
flve or six leagues, and the French ships,', fn the hazy state of 
the weather, had all disappeared. Thetgale, blowing right into 
the harbour of Cadiz, rendered it inpossible for the Spanish 
ships to come odhto join their friem ipfihe offing, even had 
they been ready ft disposed. The samew^l^blsw ^r for tho 
Straits, and drove the French sh^pl befiitre it. »' 

On the 6th, at daybreak, th^ towmof Cadiz then imly et^ 
miles distant fiom the British fleet, |bur French ships of the 
line, standing on the starboa^ ttek, vdUi the wind fresh at 
south-west, showed themselves'^in tlie’%orth-we8t. At 9 a. m. 
these ships, which, on accouit of the b|d weather probably, had 
dropped astern of their compa^ns, pa&sei^bout seven miles 
to windward the British flee^ and by Ivko. x. were out of 
^ht. On the same ^y, UMp. m.,^ thick h^ weather, 
9o French ships, of whien 19 at least were ascertained to be of 
seen from the rock of Gibsaltar, passing throiqth 
into the Mediterranean. Dmjmwere hllswn to be 
fleet, as, early ob t^ precftmg day^^tihe Childem 
/anived with despatches flrom Lord K«ith. > 

)n tile flth the ships of war in Cadiz were observed with 
their top^antmaski strudc, and their topitiSls loosed to dry;* 
a n^f, toat they wenw not theta; however tii^ may have been 
■he»Hre the gi^*con^nced, ready to pif se ec^ to eam At noon 
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Jxtni 'l^ieilk-maiteiaM^ Sfttrtd, 4nd at noon oa tb^ Stk 

ifM crai^itMjlri^btf'fiva sbrMs ojE it. The feet shoiridy aftei^ 
n^s steoCh^ nearly to th^ W> ob^ 

<xr more of tb^ipe wm seat cRw ia to ieooiiDj|itn the taN 
Ikw. Fia&g tike Spuu^f|H||Mh now wanted, ae it appears, 
at 32 of the lin^ in poi^^Eord Keith steered for the bay 
of Chtottar/havu^ remved on the eTOiiog of the 9tb aikotder 
to that effect firogl, KjEuh St.-yincen^. Admitting the number Of 
line-of*batt]{p«hi^ in Cedix to hare been correcdy i^wrted, of 
whi<^ .yfe hue st^e doubt, one of the three beyond t^ 19 
hn^ojMmVe been id* the port, was the French 74 Censeur; 
which'sh^ ^ed dost her fore topmast, and been otherwise dis- 
abled^'' ill the' ^e of the 4fh, and h^ since slipped in unper- 
the Bntish fleet. * 

Ngtwithstamtt^ the assertion of a contemTOrary, we pcHifess 
our inability to discover, either that the &ench fleet of *‘4iwenty- 
•sU” sail of the line " wished to enter" iRgliarbour of CSdis, or 
that the JQritish fleet of sixteen" sail of the line ** oflfered 
‘battle.’’* We believe it was not the intention of Admiral Brake 
to, enter Cadiz, but meray to showdiimself off each of the three 
Spantsh P4t^ Ferroj,' CSdiz, Carthagena, in order that the 
smps wjtfaid^lEbem might sail out and effect their junction, 

^errol ships IQsd actually quitted port with that object in viehr, 
tmd, by Utme^* accident, had missed the Brest fleet ; and, if the 
weather ^id permitted them, the Cadiz ships, or 17 sail of them 
at least, would id all probability have put to sea. No doubt, 
in such a case. Lord Keith would have been bound to make a 
retreat ; smd there can ^us little doubt that, should the British 
.fleet have been fm;oed ti(*engap, all that fleet so inferior in 
■ force could accomplish would have been efliroted. Beyond this 
it was idle to hope ; and we can only suppose that Earl ^.- 
Vincent, when in a letter to the secretary of the admiralty he 
-used the expression, ** the French squadron eluded the vigi- 
lance o^'Xord Keilfe by the darkness of the atniosphere,"f 
was unacquainted with the real strength of that French squa- 
diqn. H 

, Ibn CbildeuLbrig, immediate^ upon her arrival at Gibraltar 
from Lord Keitb^ vros despatched with orders to rejoin imme- 
diatdy the Edgu 74i#aptain Jhflin M'Dougall, lying in Tetuan 
bay. Rear-admiral Ffeaetick, who was residing on shore at 
‘Gibraltur on. account of extreme ill health, took this opportunity 
of hoisUig'^ bis flagon board an eflective line-of-battle ship. 
Vessels weSe also I^Ppatehed by the Commander-in-chief to 
Rear-admiraki Duckworth at^inorca, and Nelson at Palermo, 
and to Gfq>aSps Ball off Malta, and Sir Sidney Smith off 
AlexanfMn. Sis|i|nnl expresses bad als« been sent to Lord 
Kei& i but, owmg fu the oontinuancu of the south-west gale, 

Bienton, vot ii., p. 475. , 

n 2 


f Ibid.,p.8fi8. 
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^liie vice^dmiral did ^ot i^ceive his order of recsL «e beli9*i^' . 
»a6ll tbe’eTemofe of the 9t}i. Op the 10th, at v‘A.Br., ImoC; 
Keith anchored in Qibralta^^as, on the same aftetumon, did 
Edf^ trom Tetuan. • ^ # •' * ' 

. Every deapatch was now victualling the Aips; 

on the lltb, at sunset, Earl 5t.‘^ncent shi^ his fla|p 
the Souverain guardship to the Ville*de*Paris ; as* 
Reajvadmiral Frederick, from the Edgar to tHe Princess-ncqftd.,” 
On the 12tb, at 11 A. m., the British fleet, consisting of I6 sajl' 
of the line, weighed and bore up for the Medit^mai^n. On 
the 17th and 18th the ships encountered' a severe gatf offaind, 
but escaped without much damage. On <the 20th, bI noon, 
when off the island of Minorca, the fleet was joinedliy the 


^Gon-iblp , 

I«eviathan •••• 

Centaur 

Bellerophon , 
L Powerful 


7U 


i Rear-admiral (w^ John IliiMnas Duckworth. 
Captain HeniV Digbj. 

„ John markham. 

„ Henry d’Esterre Darby. 

„ William O’Brien Drury. 


On the same evening the the exceptibn of the 

Bdgar, who had run aground to the south-east of Hospital 
Mand, anchored in Port-Mahon* The Edgaj; ren^ned on snore 
until midnight on the 21st ; when, having ^oved all her gulls 
into some transports, and been assisted in heaving off by the 
Barfleur and Defence, she floated, and anchored in the harbour. 

The departure of Lord Keith from before Cadiz, on the 6th, 
enabled the Spaniards, by the 14th, to nut to sea with 17 sail of 
the line, of wlnch.«fix were three-^ecgiers. ^Qn tjie 17th this 
fleet passed the Straits, and, not being in very good tnm for 
withstanding foul weather, suffered considerably py the gale of 
that and the following day. Eleven ^ the ships were more or 
less dismasted by it ; but, on the 20th, Ahe whole, except one 
ship which arrived afterwards, succeeded id^ining Garflutgena. 
In order to show how differently the same gale couldf^^treat an 
English and a Spanish fleet, names pf the dismasted ships 
of the latter, as officially announced m the Mad^d Gazette,, are 
here subjoined : ^ ^ 

jSan^dilp ^ 

1 12 i lost her foremast, and very 

i jviexicajio totally dismasted ^ four ok 


f ^ppR^istador . 





totally dismast^ 

In Uirmis 


P^JgPed, 


&c. 


lost main Ittf mizen 

0 dittoTand sprung her foremastr « 

incisco-dc-Asis .. lost her fioremaat^ * 

juim 

SsftJPllmo ..A..... totally dismasted^" « 4m 

iSobeif^ lost her mainmiist. 


CuBFlHfate 

34 Matilda 


totaUy 
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!it also, that the Santa>Aaa tWe^ecker maile 20 

cSCjmtet Mr hour, al^d that the San^FWneiaoo-de-t'^aab 
aod S0i-nhl^74s bad sprang br carried away their tilleil. 
Qpe of the brigs, too, had lo^ her fdremast and bowwrit. ' 'Just 
VfiJ^eek previous to the arrivafbfttte Spanish fleet at Cfarthagena, 
,UteFit||ach fleet, consisting, according to the French accounts, 
' sail of the lin& five frigates, and four or five corvettes, 
^teied Toulon. In passing the Straits, two of the ships had 
ran on boaM each other, and received considerable daaaage. 

On tbh;22d of May, at noon, Earl St- Vincent got uo^ way 
firon^oit^Mabon ; and oh the 23d, at 5 a. h., the Edgar, who, 
highly to the credit of her officers and crew, had since early on 
the preceding morning reshipped and remount^ the whole of 
her guns, weighed also, and joined the admiral off the harbour. 
Having now under his command 20 sail of the line and a few 
smaller vessels, Earl St-Vincent mad% sail in the dirdstion of 
Toulon. 

On the 26th, when in latitude 42° north, in consequence, we 
suppose, of information that the Spanish fleet had arrived at 
Carthagena, the British fleet steered to the westward, and at 
noon on the 27th was about 38 miles to the east-north-east of 
Cape San-Sebastian, waiting to intercept the Spanish fleet in 
case it should attempt to effect a junction with the French flfet 
in Toulon. On the 30th, while cruising off Cape San-Sebastian 
with this object in view, the admiral received intelligence of the 
sailing of the French fleet from Toulon three days before. On 
. this, Earl St.-Vincent, at 2 p. m., detached Rear-admiral Duck- 
worth with the Leviathan, Foudroyant, Northumberland, and 
Majestic, to reitiforce lord Nelson at Palermo, and at 6 p. m. 
was joined by the 


Qon-shlp 

100 <)iipen-Charlott(er..« 

C Captain 

74 < Defiance 

/ Bellonasftt 

64 Repulsesbl*. 


tf, 

< Rear-admiral (w.) James Hawkins Whitshed. 
I Okptain John Irwin. 

„ Sir Richard John Stracban, Bart. 

„ Thomas Revcll Shivers. 

„ ^r Thomas Boulden Thompson. 

„ James Alms. 


The Britiah fleet^Khus augmented to 21 sail of the. line, 
8teered|6lonff the Spanisb coast, and at noon on the Ist of June 
was aMiKL ^ miles to the eastward of Barcelona. Seeing no 
enemy m4pi8 diret^n, the fleet put back to the northward and 
eastward, under air sail. the 2d, when about 70 miles 
sottth<-west ef Toulon, Earl ^t-Vincent, finding bis health getting 
woiUe^^ptfMygswpen^ in the Ville-de-Paris ; and Lord Keith 
took the of the fleet, now deprived of the use of the 

hMviest smp her departure upon a service for which a 

frigate would liftv Answered. 
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On the 3dy itf (he afieicoon, having arrived close off Tovlon, 
t^e two advanced ehim of the flee^ the Centaur arid Slonri^n, 
^ned a fire upon a Drig*conrette and severalifetthcs'Mandite 
into the road, and took posseswn of four of file latter, wbi<£ 
they dimantled and bumt. llie French forts fired at the twa 
British 74s, but without efiTect. From the prisoners mteirigmice 
was obtained, that the French fleet, on j}oitting Toulon, had 
steered to the eastward ; and to the eastward the Bririsbileet 
aecordingfy bent its course. On the 6tfa, in the afternoon, whed 
the fleet nad just crossed the gulf of Fr6jus, the British hired 
arnfied brig Telegraph, lieutenant James Alexander Worfii, 
Joined compa^, with intelligence of having, the prefihdingeven^ 
mg, seen the French fleet at anchor in Vado bay. The Britifii 
fleet immediately made all sail in that direction. On the 6th. 
the forts on the small islands of Sainte-Mar^er^te and La- 
Garoupe, near Antibes,’ fired at the fleet in passing, particularly 
at the Espoir brig, who was nearest in shore. The French 
iwpers boasted of having dismasted an English ship of the 
line and frigate ; but it does not appear that any vessel was 
injured. 

On the 8th, Cape Delle-Melfe at noon bearing north-north- 
east distant 31 leagues. Lord Keith received three despatch- 
vdhsels (all within seven or eight hours) from the commander-in- 
chief at Minorca, containing orders for HltD, after detaching 
two 74s as an additional reinforcement to Lord Nelson, to repiur 
to the bay of Rosas, to be ready to intercept the French fleet on 
its way to join the Spanish fleet in Carthagena. Accordingly, 
after, sending away the Bellerophon and Powerful to Palermo, 
Lord Keith, with 18 sail of the line, crowded sail to the south- 
west. It would appear, however, that, instead of steering 
straight to the bay of Rosas, Lord Keith, proceeded towards the 
soutli end of Minorca, probably to facilitate a junction with the 
Ville-de-Paris. On the 12th the British fleet was lying be- 
calmed close off the small island of Ayre. On the I3th, Cape 
Mola bearing north-east half^ast distant five leagues. Lord 
Keith shifted his flag to the Quben-Charlotte. and Rear^miral 
Whitshed to the Barfleur ; and Captains Irwin and Barker fbl- 
lowed their respective,4fhiefs. On the I5tb, ‘when the fleet was 
within four miles of' Cape<N Mola, the Ville>de-Paris rejoined, 
having left Earl St.-yincent at Port-Mahon, preparing to take 
his 'departure for Gibraltar and England. *' 

Witn bis fleet again consisting of 19 sfijl of tbeUhae, Lord 
Keith, passiag round the eastern Side of me Minorca, steered 
to the,m>titfaward. On the 19tfa, when sboM; 20 lesgu^ to dm 
southward of Cape Sicie, the advanced diyiw<lfiM|>ywtHig of 
the Centaur, ’C^itain, and Bellona 748, an4n|ip||^l«Id >and 
Santa^-Teresa fMgates, captured the followksg IKoch ships, 33 
days frokn Jaffit, bound t^oulon : - 
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QompmiS^ 

Ssbittiiii6 «•••« 
Alerte 




t BeaMfailnl < » *»' ftr 4e . ' 

I Gifidb Bonoti I V u wi u wt . * * 

, 2_ZBra«- 
nt napcois-Tiii 
, "PUAnt.i'toi 


oaauiit Demu. 

13ie «bole of tfaete fire vessels Wen .sddefi ,to t|M British 


MvjTi; but tlie> fint, b fine Tonloiihbuilt finite of 1029 toiyi^ 
was of greater value tban all the othacs. There beim a Jimo 
eireafiy »tfae service, the Junon waSiimaed Princess Cwairiotte, 
and attached to the 18-pounder dfi-gen class. Per name was 
snhasqiiBntiy altered to the Andtomache, and the a-devaab 
Junon is even yet a serriceabte frigate. 

After captonng the equadron ofi M. Petrde, Lord Keith stood, 
elon into Toulon, and during the ^h, 21st, 22d, and 23d, 
erapsed off that as if expecting that the French fleet would 
sttWnpt to re-enter it Fmding this not to be the case, the vice- 
admiral made sail to the eastward, and on the 24th crossed 
Vado bay. On the 25th, some of the forts near Genoa, fired 
several shot at the British 16-gun brig-sloop, Vincejo, bi^ 
ceased when the latter hosted Bpantsh colours. On the 26th, 
the British fleet was within six or seven miles of Genoa mole.. 
Hearing no tidings of the French fleet in this quarter, except 
^haps, that it 1^ anchored in the port nearly a month age^ 
Lord Keith stood away towards Minorca. While the Britisk 
fleet is on its way thither, we will proceed to show, as well an 
we ate able, wl»t course the French fleet had actually been 
steering. 

On the 27th of May, one of the three or four days during 
which the British fleet, of 20 sail of the line, five frigates, and 
smaller vessels, was cruismg off Cape San-Sebastian, the French 
fleet, of 22 sail of the line (the two damaged ships being still 
under repair, and the Censeur, as already mentioned, left at 
Cadiz), 'll frimtes and Corvettes, and, we believe, two of the 
three ex-Venetian 64s in the port armed en flfite, and laden with 
psovisimui and military stores, sailed from the road of Toulon. 

Steering to thp eastward, the French fleet on the 30th or 3l8t 
ancboTt'd in the bay of Vado, and tbezc^ disembarked, for the 
relief of Savona, wn attack^ by an Adikro-Rusuan army, the 
1000 troops received on board at Brest. On the 3d of June the 
French fleet showed itsrif off Geno^ and on the 5tb, when the 
British fleet was qpmly abreast of Cape Rom^ anchored in 
Genda*.mole, with £ wheat-laden convoy, which the French ad- 
mjiral'lmd'eaootied from the westward. General Moreau, who 


* la the Xondj^dllsette^ tnimg, we conceive^ to a Qrp<^phi(^ error, 
this MgSte id it "2S^ iastead of S2 “guiis. l^pounoera and 

300 men.” A ooBtSmpSRay, OrarloiAing this, has sivea Ae ’’Coittageaz,* 
not 011 I 7 no more than "Sigaza," bu 4 mat he conndered an adeqlMe oom* 
plement , " 160 men.”— JBtvitfMi, voL ii., p. 488. 
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3mu 1 arrived U jGenoa two dwa before, took this opportairity of 
lioldiag a jMltaKrence with Vice-admiral 3nii^ oa board the 
'Oclan. On the 6th, in the morning, the Osieml quitted die 
flag-ship fpr the shore; and at noon, whem^ie Brt&h fleet, 
hav^ been recalled to uie bay of Rosas, had put about for that 
destination, tbe French fleet weighed and made sail to the west- 
ward, the Fteidi aceoimta say, but we mudi doubt the fact, in 
consequence ^>iinfonnation wet the British fleet, of **22 sail 
«f the line,” had been seen ofl* Toulon. 

Thus was tbe seeking fleet unconsciously running before tbe 
sought fleet, end the latter as unconsciously pursuing the former. 
Jlo doubt, bad this hitt been known in France, tM Mmiiteor 
would have declared, mid with some show of reason, that Vice- 
adndral Bndz bad chased Lord Keith and could not bring him 
to action. On the 9tb, the French fleet passed in sight of Teu- 
ton, and on the 22d appeared^ ofl* Carthagena. On the 28d, 
Vice-admiral Bruiz cast anchor in the road, and thus effected a 
junction with the Spanirii fle^ now, with most surprising alacrity, 
after the damage it had received in tiie storm of the preceding 
month, nearly ready for sea. • 

As far as we can gathes from the obscure accounts in the 
French and Spanish journals, this fleet, soon after its arrival 
toom Cadiz, had transferred to a large body of transports, pur- 
posely assembled at Carthagena, about 60^ troops, for disem- 
barkation at Majorca, and to be employe!^ as it would appear, 
more for defimding that islandi than for making any attempt to 
zecapture Minorca. On the 2i4th, tbe day after thor junction, 
and when tbe British fleet, having gone the round we have de- 
acribed, was inmearing its distance in the direction, first of Teu- 
ton, and then of Genoa, *he French and Spanish fleets, number- 
ing together 40 sail of the line, with a suitable train of frirates 
and corvettes, sailed from Carthagena, bound out of the Medi- 
terranean. 

On the 6tb, Lord Keith, whom we left steering forMmorca, 
arrived off the east end of the island ; and on the 7tb, close off 
Mount Toro, was joined by tbe following remfotoement ftomrthe 
CSiannel fleet: .. 








^ ReqMdmiisl (r.) Sir O^des CotUm. 
rnnee ......i....7| Samud Sutton. 

Fonni^Ie ...... „ Ndwatd Thamtorou^ 

St-Geotge ...... „ Sstupson EdOarat. * 

NqUuae......... » James VaskoaU 

iGIpiy.. „ IbomM Wella , 

’fwuwph ........ { 

Vtsmti » ' Oeom Caiiwbdt: 

lumWOttz «.... n SirBainuilraBew,Mt«< > 

» Jamtiws >i 

SubeibaoM«asssaae m JoOII SuttOlL 

Pompto .M...... <dRf " CUidles Sfirfinm 

ICaiuiJaw.«...'w. » Hsn. llidiadaeCoaicar. 
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This renforoNDcnt, when it quitted the Ghttw^ flee^ con- 
sisted of 46 qful o£ ^ line, under AdmiMl ShrAlan Geidner; 
bat tl^ kttei^* taking’ with him the Royal-Sovemigi, Caesar, 
Ibgmfioen^ sand Russel, hftd pat into* the IV^s, to escort 
borne Ae'Ldsboo eonvor, and the Nile prises. 

While a part of Lord Keith's fleet, now aogBseated tolSl sail 
of the line, few frigates, and two ca three smaltev vessels, lay 
off and on Port^Bfahoo, the remaining ships, indqdit^ the 
Queen Charlotte, anchored in the harbom to get a supply of 
water. Scarcely had the rice-admiral beam an hour atwis an- 
adiorage, ere intaUigence arrived of the junction of which be had 
been rorewam^. AU was now bustle in the port ; and on the 
10th Lord Keith weighed and set sail for the Straits, having 
previously sent an oraer to Reaiwadmiral Nelson, at Palermo, 
to detach, a part of his force for the protection <ff Minorca. 
On the 36tb, the British fleet anchored m Tetuan bay, to get, 
what the ships had only partially procured at Mahon, a supply 
of water, and on the 29th, reached Gibraltar ; just three weeks 
after the French and Spanish fleets had passed the rock-on their 
way to Cadis. Even the two French 74s left repairing at* 
TouIod, had since followed the combined fleets out of the Me- 
diterranean. 

With such limifed means as we possess, it is not easy to say 
bow it happenecLtot, that the Spanish fleet, scattered and dis- 
comfited ay a gam, was suffered to enter Cartbagena ; and next, 
that the Frwch fleet, although it spent nearly four weeks in 
twice traversing that small portion of the Mediterranean which 
divides Genoa fiom Cartha^na, was missed by a British fleet 
cruwng on the same seas. Not u jot of information on the 
object appears in a work In which, nom its title and the lela- 
tkm that subsistoi between its author and Earl St-Vincent, a 
solution of the difficulty might reasonably be expected. 

To show that this writer’s account of the proceedings of the 
Briti^ fleet after it had arrived at Gibraltar from Gsdiz, brief 
as it is, contains many mistatements, we have cmly to subjoin an 
mrtract. ** Her^ with all the zeal and vigilance Of Earl St.- 
Vinceqt and the anxiety of eveiy officer to forward the work, 
it took five day%” that is, from 9 x. ^on the lOtb, to 11 a. h. 
on the 11th, ** before die provision mid water could be com- 
pleted, and the ships sufficiently repaired to fellow the enemy; 
when ^Earl of St.-Vineent hoistra his flag on board the Ville 
de Paris, and taking Lord Keith under his ordms, made all sml 
i^Qapepell Mell. At this place (see p. 262) he received intel- 
]ig|6nce,tMt the enemy Imd anchored in Vado bay ; bu^ his lord- 
sbip, having every reason to think that the Spaniards meditated 
an attack Minorca, wdnt to Buhon, and ordered Lord Keith 
to cruise off the island, dm Spamards having collecfed a huge 
body of troops at Majorca.”* f 

* bnntqn, voL u.,pt 478. 
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<' Bdog dfettrow. 4o< attend the corabiiied flecte'in Ibw fcMber 
aaoMideiit^ «k aluitt*ia«Mly advert to tao nniiavatd' eiraiaa* 
athncfes, wUdi anay asuet in explaiidng' hoaothe SrituA add 
l^lraneh 0eete> twice miaeed each other t One .‘Was wheatLeid 
Keith oathe 6th of Juoe^ in compliance with Earl &.-Viaaen^ 
<iidm> >]nit back, just whmi a 24 hours' ’vnn in the comae he 
had been steering, woeld have .brought him in front of M > Bitrix { 
the next, when, instead of waiting off Cape San-Sebastian Lead 
Kath, of his own acc(»d as it appears, steered for Minorca, arid 
in the ntighbourbood of that island wasted several days. 

On tlw 7tb of July, while the combined fleets wen naaeing; 
the Straits, some of the diips amused themselves with mins at 
two vessels beloi^ne to the Algerines, and then steering close 
in with the Barbery ^ore. Earl St.>Vincent, who was on board 
the 44gun ship Argo, at anchor in the bay, despatched foe 
hired cutter Penelope, of 16 or 18 guns. Lieutenant Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, to ascertain foe cause of foe firii^r Uavibg 
stretched across foe gut wifo very light winds during the nigh^ 
Lieutenant Maitland, at daybreak, on foe 8fo, found binndf 
nearly within gun-shot of Admiral Massaredo’s advanced ships, 
foe boats of wnicb, in foe prevailing ealm, were ordeeed to tow 
the 14-gon brig^corvette Vivo towards foe Fenelspe. The 
latter, however, on approaching foe British cutter, received so 
warm a salute, that she soon dropped astern. .. . 

A breeze now springing up, the ^laiiiah. 34guil‘flBgate Del 
Carmen ran down, and placing herself about a. cable’s lei^fo 
on the Penelope’s weather beam, opened a heavyfon^ by whieh 
foe cutter was soon unri^ed and compelled to sttR«ide& An 
officer from the Vivo now.boarded the Penelope, and demanded 
her commander’s sword ; but lieutenant Maitiand reused to 
deliver it, alleging that the British colours had bedn struck to 
foe frigate. Shortly afterwards, one cf the Carmen’s boats 
boarded and took possesiflon of the Penelope, and sent away 
the boat of the Viva 


The Penelope, when thus suddenly ordered from Oforaltai^ 
had on hoard a considerable sum in specie, intended for the 
island of Minorca, but which, tafoeBj»eglectfuily..we think, was 


not lemoved. When crew flmnd mete pM no tfoimce oi 
CBoape flrom the combin^flefks, they made an* attempt to phuw* 
der wo tieasure, vhich lieutenant Maitland most hcmottial^ 
and successfully i-esisted, ailing that, as public, propeisly, A 
was foe hMrfiil pose of the captmrs.”* 

On foe lOli^ llfo, and Ifltli, foe French and Spatfoh floats 
eateied tluaAtobiior of Cadiz. The Censeur being sSili mPm 
a otat»ijfi»’t pO < s ai d - on foe voyage, the ^amsh uuhhwbIi pw* 
saAglfbtflite ^jtsiaoh fepubtic foe 74 San-SehaBtia«;.«iffiiiido 
tb^|S|ts>‘, newly aaA ifiptopriately named foe Alliance 


flecks, they made an attempt to phuw* 
ieutenant Maitland moat hcmottial^ 


^ <lblll|M| voL ii, p. S88u. 
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Faye aod Ue offieeca aa4 eieir mtantly femeeed. fhai done, 
oa the diet Iba^endUned heete gM ualMfniy^ boimd to Bieet. 
So w cefe ^ y heweWy Jiad Dm two fleets iMde sail from the ao^ 
chenga^ than taro of the Spanish thiee^eck^ the Mexwapto 
and Sai^*vABay rataaaed ; tha latter after harii^ run on aheae 
and been with diflknilty got afloat amn. This left Adnnial 
Massaiedo oiththetolbnnng Ifl s^ or theiioe: 


0 «mI^ 

f^Concepdon, 

iiaJ Coade^R^ia, 

** f Piucip»de>Astuiai, 
tBqna>IaouiHi, 

60 Neptono^ 
rBanama, 

74 < Conqidstador, 
(.Guenato, 


o«»w*te 


Pdayo^ 
SBD-mndseodt 


te>Adi, 

San-Fmnciseod^PaldOb 
74^ San*Joaquii^ 
l^Fli^ 
pSa»>Tdmo^ 

.Sobenno. 


Bxdustve of four frigates and three brigs ; making the 
a^r^te number of the combinedt^panish and French fleets 
■M sau, of w^h 40 were of the line. < 

On the 30fli, at 2 a.u., the wind coming to the eastwanfly 
liOtd Keit^ amlh his 31 sail of the line, got under way from 
Gibraltar, ainl stood towards the channel, but neard nothing of the 
olgeet of hia pnramt until the 8th of August ; when, being off 
Gape Finistorre, he was informed by a Danish brig, that on the 
€tb, she had paAed through the combined fleets, steerii^ to 
the nertlneast. Ota flie 9th, the British dfl^n frigate mag. 
Captain JTosepli Sydney Yorke, came into the met with infonnar 
tion, that she had seen the French and Spaniards off Cape 
steering, as before, to the north-east. On the 12to, 
the British fleet arrived in soundings, and at noon on that da^, 
was about 80 miles to the westward of Ushant. On the 14th, 
Lord Keith detached the Imp^tueux, Pomp4e, and Ethalion, to 
look into Brest; where Sir Edward Tellew found the French 
and Spanish fleets, which had arrived only on toe preceding day, 
atrfriy suoored in toe read. 

' WWever may have been toe errors or mismuiagement of 
Lard li^eito while erauiDg in toe Mediterranean, so soon as toe 
BriUsMfeet wasAear « toe iriand of Bfeorca, toe ships pushed, 
mderilfl sail, in punuitof toe Franeo-SPanish fleet, and actually 
^m«l upon it so much, that, bad there been Anothw degree of 
riistanee to pass over, the two fleets, in all prttoaibility, would 
have come in ccmtact. TJiose who m^ht dread the result of A 
iaeBliDg,'«|Rder such w numerical disparity as 40 to 31, shoriMl 
reeolieet, ^t a fleet of 30 sail of the hue, equipped ^ mana s^ 
and oennmanded like Lord Keitolr, was a match for any fl^ 
tlrnt eeuld be aent to sea ; espechklly one made up of toe 
of ‘two national navies, between which there was little or BO 
concert, and the fleet of one of which had given so decided a 
proof that numbers were a disadvanti^e to it. 



BRITISH AND FRANCO-SPANISH FLEETS. 




vWe ttay observe, m paaang, that the die 

voyage of M. the Mediterranean appears {to hofc^heett 

Aittch’ovmated. tie had landed a soldiets at 
convoyediaBeetof coastersi to Genoa; sernces whtdh.ibip fri* 
giatea alone could just as well have performed. Bteh adleki the 
two fleets had joined, they evinced no intention to act against 
Minorca and Sicily, or to overpower the Bi^h naval forcp, in 
ihfilt sea. The French fleet%hen alone, and even^ ^ho twh fleets 
when united, rather shunned than sought ah aigagement; nor 
^ngle hostile port been visited, nor eve^ threatened. The 
^Rult was, that the Breast and Cadiz fleets had united, and now 
lay moored together, to the ridicule of moiuirchial Spain, in the 
great naval dep6t of repajilicaa France. 

Among the ships thal^ust before the Brest fleet wpeued off 
Cadiz, had escaped out of port to effect a junction $tto it, were 
flve ships of the line from Ferrol. It was on the ^8th of 4p"l 
flbat these five sail, consisting of one l]2-’gon ship (the ^al- 
(^los) bearing an admiraliB flag at the main, one 80 bearing a 
^d(Nidrairal’s flag at ^e fore, and three 748, aheompani^ by 
'mm frigate, and one uiip and one brig corvette, sailed from 
Fmol; not unseen, however, by the British 44-gi;^ frigate Inde- 
&tigabl^ Captain the Hon. Henry Curzon. y^He fib^ar^, as 
if expecting to fall in with the Brest fleet, lay to, off Corunna, 
for the greater part of two di^; during which time the Inde- 
iatigable kept them tn s^bt. The latter then haMenpd home- 
wards with the intelligence, and shortly aftervm^S spoke the 
Childers brig, on her way to Earl S^Vincentlwith despatches 
from Lm^ridport. On the 8th of. May the Indefatig^le an* 
rived a^JPIp^outh. Iiythe mean tima the Spanish squadron 
hhd mw ndt with the9iten^m> o^ntering Brest, but, findii^ 
or fearing some obstruction, had since put intg,Ro(imefort. 

Towaras the latter end of May, while, with 26 sail of the line 
at anchor in Bear HavenPtvmting for the French fleet to come 
to Ireland, Lord Bridport rec^ve^intelligence, as well of this 
Spanish squadron being in Rochemrt, as w the Brest fleet having 
steered for the Straits. Accordingly, on%e 1st of June, in pur- 
suance of orders from home. Lotd^ri^ri; dqtached ^mital 
^ Alan Gardner with^ sail of the lin<^ ^leinfiMcsment to 
St.-Vincent, aad,mUtJiis remaining IQ lmenof-hBt% ships, 
iilMd for Basque road. 

Ima the 4th orjime Lord Bridport amved'i'off the road, and 
^ a of the Spanish squadron ; but winch immediately 
[ Mflrtd to the toad of Aix, a small fortijNl ildwd 
~‘^i‘finm Rochefort. On the ^th, taking with .hun 
Atlas, Achille, and ^ncourt^ ^admiral 
leaving, as a blockading fon^ off the port, 
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5 BewAdm. (b.) Hon. O. Cnui. Beriulcir. 

j Ciq[»tWB John Mluol^. 

Venenble.*.........*..^* » Sir Willlm Geoige F^urftx. • 

lUdCnm ‘ » Albemarle Bertie. ‘ 

„ Hon. Alex. Cocfaiaoe.'^ 

|i^in{ljliiw • Richard Giim^ . 

^Robust n Herbert Sawyer* 


Itt a few 'days afterwards the Sl^mn ship Sans-Pareil, Captain 
William Biotmll, joined this squfllron; and on the Ist of July 
Rear-admiral CharlSs Morice Pole, arrived from Caws^ bqy, 
inibe Royal Gedrj^, accompanied by the bomb-vessels ^pln|i^ 
Explosion, and'Vmcano, and their tenders, for the purpose of 
msKing an hnSitediate attack upon th^panish squadron. One 
adroiru being deemed sufficient for llw purpose, Rear-admiral 
Berkeley, .wth the Mars and Ramillies, parted company from 
the squadmn; which now consisted, besides the five line-o^ 
batUe shipr, Royal-Geoige, Sans-Pareil, VeneraUe, Renown, 
Ajax, and Robust, and the three b^b-vessels, of the 38-^n 
frighten Boadipea, Captain Richard uloodwin Keats, and 
^ptain Cleoiee Henry Towry, San-F|frenzo 36, Captain,,^ 
Harry Neale, Unicom 32, Captain Philip Wilkinson, and 18-gun 
brig-sloop Sylph, Captain John Chambers White. 

On the 2d of Ja^, early in the morning, Rear-admiral Pole, 
with his squadrpm bore up for the Peituis-d’Antioche ; and, 
while the fine line-of-battlO ships, at about 11a. m., came t<^ an 
anchor ih iWque roads, the frigates, sloop, bomb-vessels, and 
soiqe Cttttei^' hroceedeiLpn towards the isle of Aix, near to 
which were mr Spanish wipe, moored in a line ahead, extend- 
ing from the isle last named towards the Boyart shoal, which 
nearly parallel to the isle of OleHpi. For the better pso- 
tection of the Spanish ships, a floating mortar-battery had been 
stationed betweah this island and the Boyart. At nearly the 
samO time that the line-of-battle ships came to in Basque roads, 
the frigates, sloop, aniil bomb-vesapl^ere anchored by Captain 
Keats under the isle of Aix^ At noon a fire was opened upon 
the Brilrish vessels o|this aflehorage from the isles of Oleron 
aild AiA> the floaring battery, and the Spanish admiral’s ship. 
Ihe Ikitish bomb-m^ls, having taken their stations, com- 
inei . tWwmg thew shells. So sii^rior, however, was the 
^ rmagtiof the Ftmich mortars, that, while the; shells from these, 
as well as several of the shots from the fiotitfng battery, were 
flying over the IflritidL frigates and bondb-vessels, the shells from 
the latter tdl tell short. At 2 B. m. Captain Keats sent the Sylph 
hi> ^flie iffimifal witii this information. In the mean time toe 
winfl had fhflhn to BeaHy a calm ; thus affording, at 3 p. H.,an 
.dj^rtonity fljr several Mn>‘boats, armed Bitb long Sfi-ppu****"" 
'(and ond m l^hicb' gan^Miats ev^y Spanish line.of-battl<l 
by a paragraph in the Moniteur, appears at this time to have 
had on Ix^), to advance and open a fire upon the bombarding 
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A(<dboat'‘^ 30 m. r.tt. the fiigates gad hml^ 
weif^ed and stood out, followed and fired lAhf tiMigm- 
||tet8*|uiti|« v%u. ; wfaidi was at tleaa||an hoar alBar si Wft ot 
‘^AdUposiblynadi. f 

Tfios ended an afiair, which, on both aid«9> 

'fdvmleiSb A Bntish squadron continuecNli cmii^ for W«WhiR, 
m the Isle of Rd, to prevent the escapeiof the i^anish shipi, 
^Qw latter, devertheless, foond^ opportan%, in dfo middle of 
ifol^mber, to escape to Bea.fHlie Spaniaiidi| at Ust, mfofo an 
attempt to join their countrymen at Brest ; hnt^ fimi^ the port, 

a wW watched, they afterwards stood awayde the sontiiwiis^’ 
succeeded in re^ntenng Fenel< AlthouA increased'!^ 
five Fiendi sail of the line fitted out rinoe dm Ailbartaw of M: 
Bruix in April, includinglpfine new 80>gnn ship^ the Indivisible, 
the powerful Franco* Spanish fleet at anchor in Breid road, the 
whole of the pendants in which, according to fhewench ac> 
counts, exceeded 90, made no attempt to put to sewduring 
mnainder of the jnesent y^. 

Our attention is now dned back to the Medi^erranead^ but 
tea more easterly partj^ it than vras vinted by the l^eh and 
Bpamsh fleets, of whose^separate, as well as conj^nt cruises we 
have ^ven some account. We left the French tfonnal Cham- 
jmmnet, after having seized upon Rome and ^foroned foe Pope, 
on his full march towards Naples. On the ulth of January the 
rraublicans took Capua, and on foe Mtfa, a^hr a SMOst but ita> 
CTOCtual resistance on the pert of foe mob or {fokirapi, pos- 
sessed themselves of Naples ; from which ci^, ^Khswrer, the 
kiag and royal fondly, as has alreadywen sta^hfoad fdr^ to 
Palenno,mSicay.* <1 

The temtories of the^Grand Duh« of Tascanr, into whieb 
Pope Pius VI., as well as foe King^ Sardmia, ud sought a 
refuge, were the next to be invaded. A seasoififole'wmafoni of 
the repubfican General ^uUner’s intenfoms enalded GItoles 
Emmanuel and his faimly^to quit Florence for Lwhom; 
whence, finding themselves not safo eveit there, they embaiked 
£>r Cagliari, in Sardinia. On the S9th o£|fdaveb General Gau- 
tbior and his 3000 troops took ouiet possehnon of ^orenc^; and 
<m foe following diw the Grand Dial aa4 his fiknilr, 
by a detachment of Pmuih, r^red to Vlilce^ oa thor 

tM..doininion8 of Austria. ^Fwe days after Gliieral < 

haA. n<imice. General Mkdlis, at foe head of 4000 

repfojtofofo bimsdtf, with equal fodtify, irmster of 

j, 

Xawgg fo# prisonens that fidl into foe* hands of the Frildi^ 
oit taking: pdaiassioa of Tuseany, was thedpcm. *By ordll of 
foe ImSb dailfooigr, the latter Was cooduaked fo^Pmma, foea 
Alpii to Bouiqon, and soheeqaeafilstwVaienco;' 
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ligr i>ii sa£brnigi'lx>til'of^iBMi' ^ 

year we left Ae 


cS* Sy4 iei» 

^diitTaftigwg tH cuPenl ^rtrese efOoiftb CtiFtbe ^ ^ ' 
m guriioB eapitidatod ; ead^ 

Uma ftjMM olptnin^'^niiiiininn to letem to Finneet «ii tHii?* 
ttip^ ooTto jKne Mtia mthin the period of 18 mimtiw. Wie 
mee^pomd ^ 74-gaii dhip' Gdtidran^ 

9^*^. LMapBj bid quitted CotVand proceeded to AaeoM hi 
the golf M ^nean only veeeels <k war, thewfor^ittCQ^ 
lu&w guti>bo«te|^Uch the craqaerore ofCorfn fbnndP^ wl 
harbpinv wen |he late British 60>gim ship Leander, and tl» 
Kmiidt 28>fUtiNngate Brune. The first-named ship Ae Em* 
peror of Ruslia afterwards restored to|||reat Britain- 
A few dfjfs after the occupation ofCorfii by the Tiitica and 
Bussians, )|tt befim the event had become known at Ancona, 
thq^^qf req|^ accompanied by nine transports, having on board 
about 100(X.troope under General Client, with a considerable 
quan^ty of provuion and military stf^, sailed fin* the relief of 
their coant^oMm. Previously, howei A to his entering the 
chMnel of C(xftt, Captain Lejoille wisMd to learn the nto of 
finest of the Imuan islands. He accordingly steered, wi^i 
his 74 and tmspqi^ towards Brindisi, a small port in the Hae- 
politan province (^Qtianto^ and now occupied by a weak detach* 
mte>t or (|^j|dmll|ofib’s troops. Owing to the carelessness of 
fhe nilot,^m^4n6reux grounaed close under the guns of ftitf ■’ 
castle of and upon which, from her position, she couMjt* 

odI^ bring heimalermostl^uns to bear. Almost the first shoi' 
fired firatn thecastle killed ftaptain Lejoille, and badly wounded 
General Gl^nent , 4 « 

After the^^nnonade ha^ lasted in this partial manner for 
aboqljtwo h 0 Br 8 ,|pnd sever^ of the French seamen and soldiere 
haAfteon killed or wounded, the ^ress surrendered. The 
taafnimocte immediately anchored jp me harbour; as did the 
Gftuueox^ as soon as me could be got afloat The news of the 
sumender of Corfu arniing a tlay or two afterwards, the Ofn4« 
lenx, now undtt the command of Iseutenaati Claude Toufiet, 
aesoq^linied bp the transports, smled bam to Ancona. 

weeks eMer the surrender of Corfu, a Turoo*Ru8> 
dlBdion of kiz or seven sail of the line, under the Russian 
RW-admual Wmnowich, set sail to make agtottack upon An- 
oona. About the middle of May the squavon arrived and 
anduwed off the torni. The French troops within it amouated 
to bdhween 2000 and 3000, and were commanded by General 
Momiier. TUb tbrngfr VrihrtiTin Iff4ff. Beymad, lAnajpe,aj^ 
Stenge, lay ati^ milraiice of the harbour with springe <ni titeir 
calj^es* AnotiUbr mc*Venetian 64, the Hoche, but withoutauqr 
pahs oti board, was kwide of the harbour^ as were two or time « 
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comttes. The G4n4ieuz had aaitted AmddbMi « 
itfA. or fwl> hefbie, and had since arrived sate at Tkdon* 
i^nihe ||0th the Rossian admiral coameneed cann<»8diii||lhe 
'*toiimmd dii^c^nhiff fortresses ; bni^ the|;nna of thej**"' 
to^iiut^IpwBtea, all the shot flew over tfotown «| 

llfl Jital^ Preferring a safe to ai]Jpbctiv|y^iflGOi» the 
Att Hld awtioned their ships outside those ^ meir wi^ 

^ their part in the mgagement bv footing away ^ 

and a great portion ollbe rigging oyi^ %^ien jidmw 
I. In short the Turco-Russian sqm^^n &uld produce 

le or no efibct upon the place, although t)|^ inhabitants of 

tbS coast were ready to co-operate with theim Y’The siege was 
at len^h turned into a blockade : nor was it until towan^the 
end of the year that Ano|||^a surrendered ; and th^, not to the 
Turco-Russian squadron, but to an Austrian army. ,^Tbe long 
and obMnate deface of the besieged obtuned fosvlliem, as re 
always should do, the most honourable terms; md Genwal 
Monnier and his troops mre highly complimentdv for their 
bravery by the Austrian GHmeral Froelich. 

The first object of Jl|kd Nelson's care when at Palermo, was 
He urge the ^cilian government to place the island in the best 
MSfdple B^te of defence. A body of troops was immediately 
Miimbled ; and preparations were made und^^he rear-admiral^ 
auspices, to fit out gun-boats, and to iSouitt the batteries with 
the sixty-five 24^under8 which had been bijobght f{om Naples. 
^ On the 18th Captain Troubridge arrived at Paleftao from off 
^Alexandria, with the Culloden, Zealous, Swifppre,|j,Seahorse, 
\nd the Perseus and Bulldog bomb-ifessels. On tlfe 24tb the 
Minototir also arrived. Having received this reinforeement, 
Lorfl Nelson, on the 31|t, deta^ed Captain Troubridge, with 
these four 74|| frigate, a^ bomb-ysssels, and al;K> withjdto 
Portuguese 74 Sa»-Sebasflan, to blockade thq^rt of Nap^ • 
On the 2d of April C^tain Troubridge, with the squddion, 
stood into the bay, and afthojred off the ^island of Prodda, the 

S vemor of which had prewuslagone on board the Culloden. 

lere being no French troops at nocidfk^e islj|nd, which lies 
ateut 13 miles from Naples, was t^en ^et possession of: and 
bis ^lian majesty’s colours wera'dleer^y hoisted by t|>n in- 
habitants. Onthen^day, thefld, Isc^Caprianfu^Bll-the 
oUtof of the Ponza islands nllowed the example of Proada. 

9P the ISthdll May, wUle Rear-admira^ Lord Nelsoi was 
lying at l^ilermo, with tqe Vanguard 74, Captain Thomas Mno- 
^ It Portuguese 74(Pnncipe-Rral)and frigata, and 
;^Mte 64-gttn ^p Haerlem, Captain Geoi^ Burl- 
brig Rsnoii^ Captlin ^ Jqgtes Sanders, antived 
IligfWi^j^ the French fleet had been Men off Oputo. 
iStt), at w offcer of the Petend Jain^ overimiii 

lO additional 1ntel^;ence, that on uie evening of the nth, 
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35 sail of French men of war had pwwed the Straits. On heai> 
ing this, the lion rouse'd bin^tf; ahH the idol of that focus of 
cotitipdon,,the Neapoliihtf ^urt, again shone forth as Nelson of 
the fnle. Instantly he despatched orders to Captain Trowbridge 
at Naples to con^ to Palermo with the wtu^ot ^ linen 
of-battle forof^ hnd if possible, a frigate. He autofoniwn^ 
instructions to Captain sail, at Malta, who, with tW JU 
and Goliath 74s, and occasionally a .Portuguese 74, • 

ading the port^ ^ Russian admiral w^revar 

he could be found, ana whose force, in alliance with that 4il^the(i 
British in this qualter, consisted of four or five sail of th| line ' 
and soipe frigates hjs^ smaller vessels. Much efiective co-opera> 
tion, hbwever, was not expected from thue. 

On the 17th, in the morning, his lordship repeated the orders 
as to the ships^ of the line in and off Naples bay, but adde^ that 
the frigates must remain to take care of the recently surrenUered 
islands. On the same afternoon the rear-admiral was joined by 
the 74-gun ships Culloden, Commodore Troubridge, Swiftsure, 
Captain Benjamin Hullowell, and the San-Sebastian, a Portu- 
guese 74. ^ 

On the 20th, having been reinforced by the 74-gun ship 
Minotaur, Gaptmn Thomas Louis, and a third Portuguese 74, f 
the Alphonso, Lord Nelspn got under way, and cruised for 
several days near the islands of Levanzo and Maritimo. On 
the 30th the squadron, having been further reinforced by the 
74-gun ship ZeAlous, Captain ^muel Hood, and the Lion 64,, 
Captain Mapley Dixon, returned to Palermo, and anchored off 
the Mole, in a line opposite fo the Marino. On the Ist of June 
the Audacious 74, Captain David Gould, joined ; and on the 
7th, Rear-admiral Duckworth, with the 80-gun ship i^pudroyant, 
CaptMn William Brown, the 74-gun ships Leviathan, bearing 
the rMr-admiral’s flag. Captain Henry Digby, Northumberland, 
Captain George Martin, and Majestic, &ptain George Hope. 
On the 8th Lord Nelson shifted his i^ig to the Foudroyant, and 
Captains Hardy and Brown exchanged ships. 

On the 13th, having now^nder his command the Foudro 3 rant, 
Leviathan, Culloden, Minotaur,'* Northumberland, Zealous, Au- 
dacious, Swiftsure, Vangpard, Majestic, Alphonso, Principe- 
Real, Saii^ebastian, and Lion, also the reduced 64-gun smp 
Haerlem, But not, we believe, a single frigate. Lord Nelson again 

J ut to sea from Palermo, and was the next da^oined by the 
'owerful and Bellerophon, forming a total of 16 sail of the line. 
With thisT fleet. Lord Nelson cruised off and on the coast of 
Sicily ; but, as we have elsewhere shown, neither^the French nor 
the Spoidsh fleets arrived there*^ to seek a battle with one,*who 
had already convinced both nations, that, whatever mi^t be 
his ihferionty pf force, he was not to be attacked with im- 
punity. _ * 

On the departure of Captain Troubridge with his three 74s 
VOL. n. X 
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firom the bay of Naples, to join Lord Nelson at Palerax)^ the 
blockade of the port devolved upon Captain Edward JauMs 
Eoote, of the 38-gun frigate Seahorse ; who, on*the 22d of M^, 
anchored off Procida with, besides his own ship, the Peraew 
bomb-vessel,.Captain James Oswald, and Mutine and ^aii*L4on 
brigs, Captains William Hoste and John Hmrfrard. In the 
mean time, important operations were carrying on upon shore. 
An immense Austro-Russian army, under the famous general 
Soworow, had since the middle of April eq|B|red Italy^ and was 
now bearing down all cmposition. ^ 

Oq^the 5th of June Cardinal Rufib defeated the French near 
Naples. On the 14th the fortified rock of Rivigliano, and on 
the 16th the important fortress of Castel-a-Marey capitiilated to 
the Seahorse and squadron. The terms were, that the respec- 
tive garrisons should march out unth military honours, and such 
of them as chose be allowed to avail themselves of the protec- 
tion of the British flag. On the 17th the Seahorse and Perseus 
quitted Castel-a-Mare, and proceeded to the bottom of Naples 
bay, in order, with the aid of the gun and mortar boats at the 
Piedi-Grotta, to attack Castel-deV Uovo, which, with Castel- 
Nuovo, constituted the principal sea-defence of the capital. The 
latter is in the heart of the city, and has a communication with 
the palace ; but the former runs out into the bay, and is joined 
to the land by a narrow pass and drawbridge. These two forts, 
and that of St.-£Imo on the western side of the city, were the 
only strong holds at this time possessed by the French in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Naples. « 

On the 18th Captain Foote despatched Captain Oswald of 
Ihe Perseus, with a letter to the commandant of Castel-deP 
Uovo, nflR|4rir birn and his garrison an asylum under the 
British flagTTo this a verbal and a very offensive negative 
was returned ; such as, Nous voulons la republique une et 
indivisible: nous mourrerons pour elle. Voila votre reponse. 
£loignez-vous, citoyen; vite, vite.” We should have premised 
that, among the orders which Captain Foote had received for 
his guidance, was one, that he should co-operate with Cardinal 
F. Ruffo, the chief of the royalist army on shore, and the vicar- 
general and confidential agent of*his Sicilian majesty. Captain 
FWte had all along done so,%nd now acejuaintad the cardinal 
with the reply which he Rad received to his letter, and his in- 
tention of immediately attacking the fort. , In this the cardinal 
appeared heartily to concur ; but, on tne 19th, after the naval 
attack had commenced. Captain Foote, to bis surprise, received 
a letter from the cardinal, requesting him to cease hostilities, 
and dot to recommence them while the flag of truce was flying, 
as a negotiation had taken place. On the same night Captain 
Foote, sent an officer to the cardinal to acquaint mm that the 
British*were not accustomed to grant so long a suspension of 
an£s ; and tha^ as thl^pg of England was a principsd ally of 
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the the two Sicilies, he, Captain Foote, claimed a right 

to he infbnned of all proceedings. The cardinal sent back 
woid, that the Chevalier de Micheronx^ the Russian minister, 
and a detachment of whose troops was then serving with the 
Ifeapolhan royalists, conducted the treaty, and*thathe, the 
chevalier, wMd furnish the particulars; but Captain Foote, 
knowing no other person than the cardinal as intrusted with 
the interests of his Sicilian majesty, refused to act with Micho- 
roux. To this ^d|||| cardinal replied, that he himself knew 
nothing of what ^as going on, that he stood in great need of 
the aid of the Russians ; and repeated, that it was they who 
conducted the treaty. 

On the 20th Captain Foote received from the cardinal a plan 
of a capitulation already signed by him and the chief of the 
Russians, with a request that he, Captain Foote, would affix 
his signature to it. The latter did so, to avoid throwing the 
least impediment in the way of the interests of his Sicilian 
majesty, but failed not to state, that he thought the terms rather 
favourable to the republicans. On the 22d the capitulation for 
the forts of Nuovo and del’ Uovo was signed in form, by Car- 
dinal Rufib, by the Russian as well as Turkish commanders, 
and by Captain Foote as commanding officer of the British 
ships in the bay of Naples; the French commandant at Fort 
St.-Elmo, Colonel Mejan, having previously, as stipulated in 
the last article, approved the terms. Among these it was agreed, 
that the two garrisons, consisting of about 1500 individuals, 
chiefly Neapolitan revolutionists, should march out with the 
honours of war ; that private property should be respected ; tliat 
the individuals should have tneir choice of embarking on board 
cartels for Toulon, or of remaining at Naples ; tbl^ until the 
cartels were ready to sail, the garrisons should keep possession 
of their forts ; and that four hostages should be detained at Fort 
St.-Elmo, until the arrival of the individuals at Toulon should 
be ascertained."*^ 

It of course required some days to assemble the necessary 
quantity of transports to convey the garrisons to their destina- 
tion ; and , in the mean time, the flags of truce remained hoisted, 
as wdl atthe two forts ka on board the British and Neapolitan 
ships of war at anchor in the bayf On the 24th, while matters 
were in this state, Lord Nelson, with his fleet, comprising, as 
already stated, 16 sail of the line and a reduced 64-gun ship, 
appeared in sight, bearing at the mast-head of the Foudroyant a 
si^al, annalimg the flag of truce then flying on board Captain 
lute’s squadron. On the j/Skme afternoon, at a conference held . 
on board the flag-ship, at which were present Cardinal Ruflb, 
and Sir William and Lady Hamilton, the cardinal maintained 
inflexibly, that the treaty ought to be kept sacred* Lord Nel- 
son, on the other hand, was of opinion that the treaty, as one 

* For k copy of the treaty hoik in French ahd English, see Captain Footes 
Vindication of his Conduct, &c. 2d edition, p. 195. * 
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^ entered into with rebels,” ought not to be carried into execo* 
*tion without the approbation of his Sicilian majesty.*^ Upon 
this, the cardinal retired from the conference in disgust. In the 
evening, when Captain Foote came on board the^ Foudroyant^ 
lord kelson gave him full credit for his zeal, assiduity, ana 
good intentions, but declared that he. Captain Feflte» had been 
imposed upon by that worthless fellow. Cardinal Ruffo, who 
was endeavouring to form a party hostile to the views of his- 
sovereign.” Captain Foote replied that, |^en he concluded 
the treaty, he had more reason to expect the French, than the 
British fleet in the bay of Naples, and that he could not be sup- 
posed to know, or even imagine, that the cardinal was acting 
contrary to his sovereign's interest, when he still retained so 
high and confidential a station, f 

On the 26th, two days after the arrival of Lord Nelson in the 
bay, the garrisons of Castel-Nuovo and Castel-del’ Uovo, in 
obedience to the ninth article of the treaty, set at liberty the 
state prisoners and the English prisoners of war. The garrison, 
then, as stipulated in the third article, marched out with the 
honours of war, and grounded their arms.j: After tliis, such of 
them as chose, comprising nearly the whole present, embarked 
on board 14 transports, ^iedy polacres and feluccas, in order, 
as they understood, to be conveyed to Toulon, conformably to 
the fifth article, but, in reality, to be held as prisoners- on board 
their vessels, until the King of the two Sicilies, then at Palermo, 
should determine how he would dispose of them. Here, then, 
was a^^gross infraction of the treaty, and by whom 1 By Lord 
Nelson. Had he and his fleet, by any fortunate chance, been 
prevented from entering the bay untik the 27th or 28th, the 
wretched garrisons, the unhappy victims of violated faith, would 
nave been on their way to Toulon, and British honour have been 
preserved without a tarnish. 

Prince Francesco Caraccioli, a younger branch of one of the 
most noble families in Naples, an officer once high in command, 
and not only of deserved distinction in the Neapolitan na^, but 
who had commanded a ship, with credit to himself^ in a British 
li^e of battle, accompanied the kjng, when be and his court, in 
the preceding December, fled to Sicily. Shortly afterwards the 
Neapolitan revolutionary government, or Parthenopeean republic, 
al it was styled, issued an edict, ordering all absent Neapolitans 
to return, on pain of confiscation of their property* Caraccioli, 
having great estates in the country, obtained the king’s permis- 
sion to go to Naples to see after them. He departed from Pa- 
lermOf ak^d, in a short time, was foutfd nt the head of the repub- 
forces, acting against the king and his allies. 

J '^Harrison’s Life yf Lord Nelson, vol. ii., p. 101. 

Captain Foote’s Vindication, p. 22. 

Letters of the prisong^ Lord Nelson. See attested copies in French 
En^ish, in the^AppeniV to Helen Maria Willwms\Skctchei of the State 
of Manneri and MAmi in the French BepubUcg vol. ii., pp. 319—328 ; also 
‘ i Foote’s y^dication,p. 39. 
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** Perhaps he thought/' says an intelligent miter, as many 
othera have though^ that the king’s abdication of his throne, 
without making so strenuous an opposition as he might have 
done to the revolutionary system, and his c|uittine his capital 
several weeks before any enemy approached it, mi^t plead his 
excuse for jbining those who were now resolved to erect a new 
government, since they were abandoned bwtheir old.”* 

When the recove^ of Naples was evidently near, CaraccioU 
applied to Cardini^ Ruffo, and to the Duke of Calvinrano, for 
protection, hoping that 40 years of faithful services would out> 
weigh the few days during which, as he stated, he had been 
forced to obey the French. Not being successful in his applica- 
tion, and knowing the temper of the Sicilian court, he fled from 
one of the two forts which had last capitulated. Whether this 
occurred a day or two before or after the treaty had been con- 
cluded, is uncertain and perhaps immaterial. A price was set 
upon his head ; and on the 29th of June, at about 9 A. m., 
Caraccioli, in the disguise of a peasant, was brought alongside of 
the Foudroyant We shall give what immediately followed in 
the words of Lord Nelson’s biographers. Messieurs Clarke and 
McArthur : ** Captain Hardy, who was on deck at the time, had 
his attention suddenly attracted to a clamour that prevailed, and 
it was some time before he could gain information from the 
Italians who were on board, that the ‘traitor Caraccioli was 
taken.’ It was with the utmost difficulty that this humane 
officer could restrain the insults and violence of the Neapolitan 
royalists towards this unhappy victim of French perfidy : who, 
with his hands bound behind him, and wretchedly attirdi, dis- 
played a painful instance of the uncertainty of all human grw- 
deur. When last on board, this prince had been received with 
all the respect and deference that were then due to his rank and 
character. Captain Hardy immediately ordered his noble pri- 
soner to be unbound, and to be treated with every attention tnat 
was in his power, ^nie refreshment was immediately offered, 
which he declined, and he was then mven in charge as a pri- 
soner to the first lieutenant, Mr. W. 8. Parkinson, and shown 
into his cabin. Two additional sentinels were then placed at 
the outside of the wardroom.”-]' 

In acting thus. Captain Hardy had but obeyed the impukes 
of an upright mind and a manly heart. Unhappily, the mind 
of another person, equally well-disposed when m health, was 
now possessed by a demon, who had the power to expel every 
gramus feeling, and substitute in thmr stead the worst of those 
vindictive pauwions whichr degrade human nature. The sequel 
>to Caraccioli’s capture is too well known to need a full l^t^. 
At 10 A. M. he was put upon his trial, before a court-mntial 
omposed of Neapohtan naval officers, with Commodore Count 

* Winiaon’s Voyage up the Mediterranean, p. SIO. 

f Clarke and M* Arthur, voL ii., p. 184. 
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Thnm, Caraccioli’s bittereatr enemy at their head, and assembled 
on board the British flag-ship, the Foudroyant, ^e very ship m 
nrhich Captain Hardy could, "with the utmost difficulty restrain 
the insults and violence of the Neapolitan royalists” towards the 

S risoner. This was done, because "it would have been very 
angerous to have ordered a court-martial to assemble on board 
a Neapolitan ship, fl9m the love which the Sicilian seamen bore 
to Caraccioli ; and moreover, because " the Foudroyant was con- 
sidered as the seat of government of the4iing of Naples,”^ 
although the latter was then at Palermo. In two hours the 
court passed sentence of death on this poor old man (he was up- 
wards of 70 years of age), and Lord Nelson immediately issued 
an order for his execution on board the Neapolitan frigate 
Minerva, Count Thurn’s ship. " During the awful interval that 
e^ifued, from the close of bis trial, to the execution of bis sen- 
tience, Caraccioli twice requested Lieutenant Parkinson to go 
and intercede with Lord Nelson; at first, for a second trial, and 
afterwards that he might be shot. * I am an old man, sir,’ said 
Caraccioli, ^ I have no family to lament my death ; I therefore 
cannot be supposed to be very anxious about prolonging my life^ 
but the disgrace of being hanged ig^ dreadful to me.’ Lord 
Nelson replied, ‘ Caraccioli has been fairly tried by the officers 
of his own country ; I cannot interfere.’ On being urged a 
second time by Lieutenant Parkinson, he exclaimed with much 
agitation, 'Go, sir, and attend to your duty !’ Caraccioli, then^ 
as a last hope, asked Lieutenant Parkinson, whether he thought 
an apnlication to Lady Hamilton would prove beneficial. Upon 
whiclfthat officer went to the quarterdeck, but, not being able 
to meet with her,t he returned. At 5 p. m. Caraccioli was re- 


moved from the Foudroyant, and hanged at the fore yard-arm of 
the Neapolitan frigate La Minerva. His body was afterwards 
carried out to a considerable distance, and sunk in the bay of 
Naples.”! 

On the day previous to Caraccioli’s caption, trial (for so we 
must for form sake call it), and execution. Captain Foote had 
sailed for Palermo, to bring their Sicilian majesties to the spot. 
On the 8th of July the latter artived, in their own frigate, the 
Sirena, accompanied by the Seahorse as an escort. Imbecility 
of mind, where not the associate, is often the tool of depravity 
of heart. Ferdinand IV., although not naturally a cruel, waa 
undoubtedly a weak man. Lady HamiUon and his ministers 
did with him as they pleased ; and, in consequence, such sceneNS 
were acted on board the prison-ships (the cartels that livtil 
been !) 4m would scarcely be believed, even if those cartel-eoa*- 

McArthur, voL ii., p. 105. 

f fjie partial bio^pnpheis of Lord Nelson have softened this. She would 
not be seen. But ev^ th^ admit (vol. ii., p. 188), that Lady Hamilton was* 
present at Caracciolfs cpnecaui! 

J: Clarke and McArthur, v^. ii., p. 166. 
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verted prison-ships bad not been moorefl in the midst of a fleet 
of British men-of-war. " It is now/’ say's a letter from one of the 
unhappy victims of (what we will not call British, but) Lord Nel- 
son’s breach of faith, " 24 days that we are lying in this road, 
uopirovided with every thing necessary to existence : we have 
nothing but bread to eat; we drink nothing but putrid water, 
or wine mingled with sea-water, and havei|pthing but the bare 
planks to sleep on. Our houses have been entirely pillaged, 
consequently we can receive no assistance from them, and the 
greater part of our relations have been either imprisoned or mas- 
sacred. Our deplorable situation has already been productive 
of diseases : and on board this polacre there are five persons sick 
of an infectious fever, which threatens the lives of tlie whole.” ^ 
Among the many who fell a sacrifice to tliis order of things, 
were some of the most eminent characters in Naples. £v^ a 
woman, that woman one of the capitulators, and no other tfeiL*' 
the celebrated Madame de Fonseca, was doomed to end her days 
by the hangman’s knot. 

Comments are unnecessary. We shall only offer a remark or 
two on the character of the capitulation, from the rupture of 
which so much disgrace has emanated. One of Lord Nelson’s 
apologists calls the treaty an armistice, or truce ;t another calls 
it the projet of a capitulation whereas, in truth, it was as com- 
plete a capitulation as had ever been executed. Another writer 
styles Lord Nelson commander-4n-chief,” and on that founds 
the assertion that, as representative of the King of England, he 
might annul treaties. But Lord Nelson was only third, or, 
admitting Earl St.-Vincent to have resigned, second ift com- 
mand ; and even a king’s power does not extend to the enemies 
o^his country, without whom as parties a treaty could not 
exist. * Some stress has also been laicTupon the circumstance of 
Lord Nelson’s arrival within 36 hours after Captain Foote bad 
subscribed the treaty in question. Had his lordship arrived at 
the end of one hour, the signature of all the parties had already 
stamped upon the capitulation its sacred character. But, in fact, 
two ot the articles, the 5th and 9th, had begun to be acted 
imon : the transports were getting ready, and the prisoners in 
the forts either had already been, or were about to be, set at 
libel ty. Even after Lord Nelson had arrived, and by signal 
aiu:iulled the truce, the articles in the treaty were made use of to 
inveigle the garrisons out of the forts ; and that, too, solely for 
their destruction. If Captain Foote, in signing the treaty, had 
^ceeded bis orders, he should have been tried and punished ; 

i once 
livery 

s Helen Maria Williams’s Sketches, Ac., p. 399 , 

+ Harrison’s Life of Lord Nelson, vol. ii., p. 101. 

Clarke and M< Arthur, vol. ii.„ p. 184. 


but, even then, the faith of the nation, having bei 
solemnly pledged,*ought not to have been compromised? 
tittle of the treaty should have been executed. ^ 
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In answer to the question, why Captain Foote himself did not 
demand to be tried, that ill-used officer says thus : 1 was in- 

clined to request, that a public inquiry should take place, upon 
what concerned my signing the capitulations. But, before 
taking this step, I understood from a naval member of the ad- 
miralty, and many other respectable friends, that; by urging a 
public investigation, I should act injuriously to my country, and 
in some measure attach myself to a party; for which there 
seemed to me to be good ground, in consequence of ti<e speech 
which the late Honourable Charles James Fox made on tne 3d 
of February, 1800, on the address thanking his majesty for re- 
fusing to negotiate." Respecting the policy of agreei^ to a 
capitulation with the garrisons of Uovo and riuovo. Captain 
Foote remarks, ** These facts and reasonings may show, that 
there was nothing so very weak, or senseless, in agreeing to 
such measures as tended rather to reconcile nq^n to each other, 
than to urge them to a savage fury, to which all were at this 
time so ferociously bent ; and this may be further corroborated 
by the situation of the castle of St.-Elmo, which so completely 
overlooked and commanded the whole city of Naples, that the 
lire of that castle could have reduced the greatest part of it to a 
heap of rubbish. The French, at the time of the capitulations 
in question, were in possession of this castle, with no probability ' 
of being forced to surrender, and the arrival of their fleet being 
expected, whilst I was in daily expectation of being compelled to 
make a precipitate retreat.’’* Let us now quit tliis painful 
subject, and hasten to narrate occurrences, more creditable to 
the character, and more congenial to the habits, of the officers 
and seamen of the Bridsh navy. 

Since the surrender of .he castles of Nuovo and Del' Uovo, the 
French troops had evacUkted the city of Naples ; but a^etach- 
ment of them, amounting to about 800 officers and men, under 
Major-general Mejan, still garrisoned the fort of St.-Elmo. An 
immediate attack upon the latter was therefore resolved upon ; 
and on the 29th Captain TttMibiidge, having two days before 
landed at the head of a detadmient of Br>*ish and Portuguese 
marines, with a part of which^he'had since garrisoned Nuovo 
and Del’ Uovo, opened his trenches. A summons was then sent 
to the commandant of fort. St.-Elmo ; but the latter expressed 
'his determination to stand a siege. Captain Troubridge, un the 
odier hand, was equally determined to stomi the fort, as soon as 
two practicable breaches could be made. Accordingly, on the 
Sd of July, he opened a battery of three Sfl-pounders and four 
mortals within 700 yards of the walls, and, on the 6th, another 
two 36-poanders. On the same day the Russians, 
liiMW' Captain Batllie, an Englishman, who had entered the 
RusiAn service at the conclusion of the first, American war, and 

s VtMRcation. pp. 8 and 83. 
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at this time commanded a ship of the line, opened against the 
angle opposite^ to that which the British were attacking, a 
battery of four 3&*pounders and four mortars; to which four 
more mortars were subsequently added. 

On the 11th, the three-gun battery having been entirely 
destroyed, the guns dismounted, and the breastwork knocked 
down, by the fire of the besieged, Captain/rroubridge directed 
Captain Hallowell, in the absence of Captain Ball, the second in 
command, to construct another battery ot six 36-pouaders within 
180 yards of the walls. Between this battery and the fort some 
trees intervened, which it was necessary to fell, before the fire of 
the former could be 'opened with efiect. This was a service of 
such danger, that none of the labourers could be induced to per- 
form it. Captains Troubridge and Hallowell, with Colonel 
Tehudy, a Swiss officer, whose regiment formed part of the 
besieging forces* and M. Monfrere, an emigrauuof great merit 
and abilities, advanced before the works, to cheer Uie*men by 
their exampleX While here, a gun, loaded witli grape, was 
levelled at them with such precision, that the shot actually cut 
the boughs, and struck the ground beneath their feet, and yet 
not one of them' was hurt. A wcond battery of one 18-pounder 
and two howitzers was also getting ready, at the same short 
distance. After a few hour^^niart cannonade from the six-gun 
battery, ap cfficer appea|;ed ol|fthe walls of the fort with a Sag 
of truce, "^r^his time most of the gun^ in the fort were dis- 
mounted, And the works nearly destroyed. A capitulation being 
then agreed to, the garrison inarched out with the honours of 
war, and, in this instance, were honourably conveyed to Toulon, 
the stipulated French poit. The loss sustained by the British, 
Russian, and Neapolitan forces, amounted to five officers and 32 
rank ihd file killed, and five office^ and 79 rank and file 
wounded. Among the former were Lieutenant Milbanke, of 
the artillery, killM*^ by a musket-shot while reconnoitring the 
castle, and twoN]lbap6litan officers in one of the mortar-batteries, 
who fell by the same eannomball. ( 

The fort at Capua, a small town situated on the riVer Voltumo, 
and (l(4ant about 15 miles 3*001 Napl%, became tbe next object 
of ahick. 0|^ the 20th Captain Troubridge, with the English 
and Portuguese troops, the former consisting of about 1000 sea- 
men and marines from tbe British fleet, marched from Naples ; 
and, having rested awhile at Caserta, encamped before Capua on 
the moving of the 22d. On the same day a bridge of pontoons 
was thrt»wn across the Voltumo, to facilitate the communication 
between jthe different detachments of the army ; and batteries of 
guns ana mortars were immediately begun to be constructed 
within 500 yards of the works of Capua. On the 25th a battery 
of four 24-pounders, another of two howitzers, and a mortar- 
battery, commenced playing upon the fort, and were answered 
Py a fire from 1 1 guns with equal spirit. On the next day^ tb|ei 
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26tb, fresh trenches were opened, and new baitteries begun, 
within a few yards of the glacis. This induced the besieged to 
propose terms of capitulation. These were rejected^ and othara 
sent back by Captain Troubridge; to which, at length, the 
French commandant agreed. 

On the morning of the 29ih the French garrison, numbering 
2817 officers and men, under Brigadier -general Oirardon, 
marched out as prisoners with the honours of war, and were 
afterwards conveyed to Toulon. The subjects of the Sicilian 
monarch, according to an article of the treaty, were delivered up 
to the allies. The fort was mounted with 108 pieces of ordnance, 
exclusively of 10 that were unserviceable ; and contained 12,000 
muskets, 414,000 filled musket-cartridges, and 07,848 lbs. of 
powder. The allied forces do not appear to have sustained any 
loss. It certainly would have been more creditable to the 
French general, it^ with such a force at his disposal, he had 
insisted a little more strenuously, that the lives of the Nea- 
politan insurgents in the fort should not be sacrificed. 

The surrender of Capua was followed, on the 31st, by that of 
the neighbouring fort of Gaeta, although the latter had not been 
regularly besieged, but only blockaded. On this account, 
chiefly, the French garrison, numbering 1498 officers and men, 
obtained leave to march out with their arms and personal 
effects, and, on being sent to a French port, were not to be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war. Here, again, the poor Neapolitan 
insurgents were handed over, without an efibrt on their oehalf, 
to those who, it was well known, would soon be their execution- 
ers. The same general, Girardon, who had signed the capitu- 
lation of Capua, negotiated and signed that of Gaeta ; on the 
walls of which were moulted 72 pieces of cannon, including 68 
brass 24 and 18 pounders, and 13 heavy mortars ; the nfl^azinea 
contained an immense quantity of powder and other garrison 
stores. 

About the 11th of August Captain Troubridge, by Lord 
Nelson’s directions, sent the Minotaur, and one or two smaller 
vessels, with a summons to the republirw commandant at 
Civita-Vecchia. Some delay ocemring in the transmission of 
the reply, the Culloden herself went off the port; and on the 
29th and 30th of September Captain Troubridge, with 200 sea- 
men and marines from his two ships, landed at Civita-Vecchia, 
and, aided by a detachment of Neapolitan royalist troops under 
General Bouchard, took possession of that town, Cometo, and 
'li’olfa. The same treaty by which these places were surrendered, 
up Rome; which was taken possession of by General 
Bouch&rd, aided by a detachment of seamen under Captain 
Louis, of the Minotour. The last-named officer rowed up the 
Tib^ in his barge, and hoisted the English colours on the 
capitoU Thus Nap le s. Rome, and Tuscany (Leghorn had 
been evacuated since thel7th of July), freed from the dominion 
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of the French, by, in a very great degree, the persevering exer- 
tions of the officers and seamen of the British navy. We will 
now proceed to*give accounts of other Mediterranean coast- 
operations, by the final success of which the British navy did 
really (for many, with reason, have doubted it in the case of 
Nwies) afford relief to a suffering people. 

The junction, in the latter end of October, 1798, of a few 
Russian and Turkish frigates, corvettes, and gun-boats, with 
the three or four ships with which the British cruised off the 
c^t of Egypt, and the threatening posture which the com- 
bined squadron occasionally assumed, induced Buonaparte to 
strengthen Damietta, Rosetta, and particularly Alexandria; to 
the command of which latter city, on Generali Kleber*s rejoining 
the army in Cairo, Buonaparte had appointed General Marmont. 
Having made these dispositions, the general in chief busied 
himself in forming schemes that had for their object the junction 
of the Red and Mediterranean seas, by means of a canal through 
the isthmus of Suez. In order to have ocular demonstration of 
the practicability of such a plan, Buonaparte resolved to go him- 
self to Suez ; first sending, however, a detachment of troops to 
take possession of the town and neighbourhood. 

On the 2d of November, General Bon departed from Cairo 
with a suitable body of troops ; and on the 8th, the advanced 
division, commanded by Eugene Beauharnois, one of Buona- 
parte^s aides-de-camp, entered the seaport of Suez, a small town, 
situated at the northern extremity of the western arm of the Red 
sea, and distant about 30 leagues from Cairo, and nearly the same 
from the Mediterranean. The inhabitants of Suez all fled on 
the approach of the French, and a few merchant vessels were all 
that were found in the port. Buonaparte would soon have fol- 
lowed General Bon to this interesting spot, but was retarded in 
his movements, by the breaking out of the plague among his 
troops, and by the knowledge which he had just acquired of the 
hostile intentions of Turkey. 

Believing he could remove these by diplomatizing, Buona- 
parte, on or about the 12th of December, despatched the consul 
of Mascata, Citizen Beauchamp, on board a Turkish caravella in 
Alexandria, to the French ambassador at Constantinople, Tal- 
leyzaud-P^rigord, as Buonaparte supposed, but who nad not 
yet qiiitfed Paris on his mission. Early in the month of January, 
the Turkish vessel sailed from Alexandria, and was detained by 
the British commanding officer off the coast, Captain Troubridge; 
who took out M. Beauchamp, and, considering him to be a spy, 
lent him' to Constantinople as a prisoner. Captain Troubridge, 
however, with characteristic generosity, restored to M. •Beau- 
champ a sum nearly equal to 600/. sterling, found concealed 
among his clothes, and which, dthough ostensibly M. l^au- 
champ’s private property, had no doubt been supplied to him by 
Buonaparte for purposes of bribery and corruption. 
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Having, chiefly by the excellent regulations of the physicians 
in his army, checked the rav^es of the plague ; and having sent 
one messenger to Constantinople, and another (the nature of 
whose mission we shall presently unfold) to Achmet>Djezzar, 
pacha of Acre in Syria, Buonaparte, on the 25th of December, 
quitted Cairo, and in two days afterwards arrived at Suez, 
attended, among others, by the members of the ** institute of 
®^pt/' Monge, Berthollet, Costaz, and Bouriinne. Without 
losing a moment, Buonaparte proceeded to reconnoitre the town, 
the harbour, and the neighbouring coast. He afterwards crossed 
the arm of the Red sea, at the end of which Suez stands, by 
means of a ford only practicable at low water, in order to reacn 
e spot which the Arabs still call the ** fountain of Moses,’' and 
where, according to the traditions of the country, lie the rocks 
from the striking of one of which the water was produced. Here 
were seen the vestiges of a small modem aqueduct for conveying 
this water to some cisterns on the sea-shore, about three miles 
ofl*, and by which vessels were, or rather had been supplied. 
In tbeir way back to Suez, Buonaparte and his escort ttearly 
suffered the fate of Pharaoh and his army. The ford, which the 
caravan had crossed with so much ease in the morning, being 
now covered with the tide, the travellers were obliged to descend 
to the bottom of the arm or gulf. Here, owing to some mistake 
about the depth of water, Buonaparte was obliged to be carried 
upon the shoulders of his guide, and both with difficulty escaped 
being drowned.* 

On the 31st of December, Buonaparte again quitted Suez ; 
and, while one part of his attendants took the rout to Adjaroud, 
he coasted the Red sea to the northward, and, at 'the distance 
of about two leagues and a half from Suez, discovered some 
traces of the ancient canal. These he followed during four 
hours, and until, indeed, the traces disappeared in some lakes 
named Ammers. On his return to Suez, Buonaparte received 
advices which called for his active exertions in another quarter; 
but, on arriving at his head-quarters at Cairo, he Hid not neglect 
to despatch to Suez his principal engineer, Lepere, with direc- 
tions, that he should take the geometrical 'svel of the course 
of the supposed canal across the Isthmus. Having made this 
digression, we now hasten to relate what it was, that, while 
Buonanute appeared so intent upon pursuing his geological 
researnito, thus gave a new impulse to his active mind. 

About a month previous to his departure for Suez, Buonaparte, 
had sent an officer of his staff to Achmet-Djezzar, for the pur- 
pose of en@^Dg his vizier to preserve the relations of peace 
with. him. 'oe messenger was not prmitted an audience, nor 
disembark from the vessel in which he had arrived in 
the'bay of Acre. The vessel, with Colonel ^auvoisins on board. 


* Vktoires qpConquttes, tome ix., p. 346. 
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returned to Egypt, and Buonaparte's rage; knew no bounds. 
He, however, mastered it so far as to send to Djezzar, by two 
Arabs, the following letter: ''I do not wish to go to war with 
you, if you are not my enemy ; but it is time that you explain 
yourself^ If you continue to afford ref^e to Ibrahim-Bey, and 
allow him to remain on the frontiers of Egypt, I shall consider 
that as an act of hostility, and march to Acre. If you are dis^ 
posed to live in peace with me, you will remove Ibrahim-Bey 
' 40 leagues from tne frontiers of Egypt, and let there be a free 
commerce between Dj^mietta and Syria. In that case, I promise 
to respect your sovereimty, and to allow a free commerce, by 
land or sea, between Egypt and Syria."* 

This letter met no better fate than the message sent by 
Colonel Beauvoisins. Buonaparte now commenced preparations^ 
for fulfilling his promise to Djezzar. This he felt the more 
inclined to do, conceiving it would gain him favour with the 
grand signior, to whom the pacha of Acre, as was well known, 
had long been a rebellious subject. Djezzar had anticipated 
Buonaparte, by throwing a body of troops into the castle of El- 
Arich, situated just within the frontiers of Egypt. The news 
of this quickened the movements of Buonaparte ; and early in 
January, an army consisting, in effective strength, of 12,996 
men, with 27 field-pieces, and 11 howitzers,t marched from the 
neighbourhood of Cairo to effect the conquest of Syria. The 

f enerals under Buonaparte in this army were Regnier, KUher, 
Ion, Lannes, and Murat. The remainder of the army, which 
probably amounted to about 17,000 men, was scattered over the 
different provinces of Lower and Upper Egypt. On the 18th of 
February, the whole of the array destined to invade Syria, had 
assembled before El-Arich ; where we will leave it awhile, until 
we have given some account of the proceedings of the British 
squadron cruising off the Egyptian coast. 

On the 2d of February Captain Troubridge, in the Culloden 
74, with the Theseus of the same force, Captain Ralph Willett 
Miller, bomb-vessels Bull-dog and Perseus, Captains Adam 
Drummond and^iFames Oswald, and Alliance frigate armed en 
flute, Captain David Wilmot, arrived off Alexandria, to relieve 
Captains Hood of the Zealous, and Hallowell of the Swiftsure 
74s, from their long and unproductive cruise on that station^ 
On the following day, fhe 3d, at 3 p.m., the Bull-dog and Per- 
seus stood towards the town of Alexandria, throwing in their 
shells as they approached. At 6 p* m. they discontinued the bom- 
bardment ; but resumed it for three or rour hours at a time, oa 
the 4th, 5^, 7th, 8th, 13th, and 22d. On the last-named day 
there were two bombardments, one at 4 h. 30 m. a. m., and the 
other at 8 p. m. The latter had not continued long, before the 

* See Appendix, No. *^19. 
f Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome x., p. 76. 
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13-inch mortar on hoard the Perseus burst, whereby one man 
was killed and three wounded, and the mainmast sprung. 
This, besides sinking two French transports in the harbour, and 
frightening the Turkish ships of war out of it (consisting of 
one or two frigates or corvettes), appears to have been all the 
mischief which the seven bombardments had occasioned. 

On the 3d of March the British 74-gun ship Tigre, Common 
dore Sir William Sidney Smith, in company witU^ Ske Marianne 
armed galliot, a Frencii gun-vessel captured two days before, 
arrived off Alexandria, to supersede Captain Troubriage in die 
command of the squadron on that station. Sir Sidney had 
been invested with the rank of minister plenipotentiaiy to the 
Sublime Porte, jointly with his brother, Mr. John Spencer 
«Smith, and had since been at Constantinople and at the island 
of Rhodes, arranging a plan of active co-operation on the part 
of the Turks against the French in Egypt. 

Having obtained* the concurrence of Captain Troubridge, Sir 
Sidney immediately despatched to Achmed-Djezzar at St.-Jean- 
d’Acre Lieutenant Jolm Westley Wright of the Tigre, attended 
by an interpreter, in order to arrange with that personage the 
j^in of future operations. In the mean time another bombard- 
ment was made upon Alexandria, but with as little effect as any 
of the preceding ones. On the 7th Captain Troubridge, with 
the Culloden and two bomb-vessels, sailed to join Lord Nelson ; 
leaving Sir Sidney with the Tigre, Theseus, Alliance, and the 
two gun-vessels Torride and Mai'ianne. On the same evening an 
express arrived from Djezzar with an account of the invasion of 
Syria by Buonaparte, and of his having, that very day, carried 
Jaffa by storm. 

On the 8th, in consequence of this intelligence, the commo- 
dore despatched the These as to Acre, with Colonel Phelipeaux, 
of the engineers, a French royalist officer of distinction and a 
tried friend of Sir Sidney’s. The Tigre, meanwhile, remained 
before Alexandria to observe the enemy’s maritime movement ; 
when, remarking that most of the vessels in the old or western 
port had removed to the eastern or new. Sir S^j^y conjectured 
that an expedition by sea was on foot. Receiving a cofirma- 
tion of this from a neutral vessel which had sailed from Alex- 
andria on the night of the 9th, Sir Sidney, on the 10th, detached 
Mr. James Boxer, midshipman of the Tigre, in the prize galliot 
Marianne, with orders to examine minutely the coast to the 
eastward, and to rejoin the commodore in the road of Cai'ffa, a 
port about eight miles south-west of St-Jean-d’Acre, and 
towards which the Tigre immediately .made sail. 

On 16th, having been rejoined off Caiffaby the Marianne, 
the Ti^e anchored in the bay of Acre, in company with the 
Theseus, who had arrived two days before. On the 16th Sir 
Sidney landed and paid a visit to jPjezzar; and, assisted by 
0(||^nel Phelipeaux, Cajj^^in Miller, and some other officers, 
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commeneed putting the town of Acre, with its rotten and 
rained walls, in the best possible state for resisting the attack of 
an European army. Encouraged by the presence of a British 
naval force, particularly so by the zeal and activity of Sir Sidney 
and his friends, the pacha and the garrison seemed determined 
to make a vigorous defence. On the 17th Sir Sidney detached 
the Theseus to reconnoitre the coast to the southward, while he 
himself, with Ae boats of the Tigre, proceeded to the anchorage 
of Caiffa near the promontory of Mount Carmel, in order to 
intercept the maritime portion of the French expedition, which 
the commodore was convinced would soon make its appearance. 
At 10 p. M. he discovered the French advanced guard, mounted 
on asses and dromedaries, marching by the seaside. Sir Sidney 
immediately returned to the Tigre, and sent the launch, with a 
32*pounder carronade and 16 men under the orders of Lieu*- 
tenant John Bushby, to the mouth of the river Kerdanneh, to 
guard and defend the fold ; a service most ably and effectually 
performed. 

On the 18th, at daybreak, the launch opened a fire on the 
French troops, so unexpected and vigorous, as to oblige them 
to retire precipitately to the skirts of Mount Carmel. The main 
body finding the road between the sea and the mount thus 
exposed, came in by the Nazareth road, but not without being 
much harassed by the Samaritan Arabs, who were more inimiem 
to the French than even the Egyptians, and better armed. After 
being driven by the guns of the British ships, directed at the 
trenches, from making an attack along the coast to the north- 
ward, the French invested the town or Acre to the north-east, 
where the defences were much stronger. 

The non-employment of cannon against the British boats 
convinced Sir Sidney, that the French expected their artillery 
by sea; and on the very next day, the 18th, at 5 a. m., a French 
flotilla, consisting of one corvette and nine sailing gun-vessels, 
hove in sight of the Tigre. After a throe hours’ chase, the fol- 
lowing seven gun-vessels, including one, theTorride, which had 
been taken from ^e British that morning, were captured : 


Foudre 8 guns, and 52 men. 

N6gresse M 53 „ 

Dangereuse. G „ 23 „ 

Vierge-de^Graces 4 „ 35 „ 

Deux-Frdres 4 „ 23 „ 

Marie-Rose 4 „ 22 „ 

Torride 2 „ 30 „ 


These vessels were laden with battering cannon, ammunition, 
and every kind of siege-equipage, which they had brought from 
Damietta, under the escort of a corvette commanded by Captain 
St^ndelet ; the same officer who, at the battle of the Nile, so 
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her colours, and who had now the good fortune to effect his 
escape. Although intended for the attack, the French guns 
were presently landed for the defence of Acre i and the prizes 
themselves were manned, and sent to co-operate with the boats 
in harassing the enemy’s posts, impeding his approaches, and 
cutting off his supplies of provisions by coasters. 

For five days and nights in succession, the , gun-vessels and 
boats were occupied *in this laboridus duty, to the annoyance of 
the French and^the encouragement of the Turks, but, on one 
occasion in particular, not mthout a serious loss to the British. 
That occasion was an unsucllgssful attempt on the 21st, to cut 
out of the port of Caiffa four djerms, or sailing lighters, which 
had got in there on the 18th from Alexandria, with supplies for 
the French army. The attack was made at 10 a. m. by the 
boats of the two 74s (the Theseus having rejoined the preceding 
day), covered by some of the gun-vesseLf, in one of which waa 
Colonel Phelipeaux. 

In Sir Sidney’s letter, the account of loss includes that in- 
curred in capturing the gun-boats on the 18th, but which, we 
believe, was comparatively trifling. The total stands thus : 
four midshipmen (Arthur LaAbert, John Goodman, John Gell^ 
and John Carra), and eight seamen killed, one midshipman 
(John Waters) and 26 seamen wounded ; eight of whom, along 
with 12 others, had been taken prisoners. The officers, other 
than those just .mentioned, that are naihed by Sir Sidney as 
having distinguished themselves in this, as it appears to us, 
scarcely adequate service even had it been successful, are Lieu- 
tenants John Bushby, Samuel Ho6d Inglefield, William Knight, 
and James Stokes, and Lieutenant of marines Charles F. Bur- 
ton. 

Owing to a violent gale of wind and the unsheltered state of 
the anchorage, the Tigre and Theseus were compelled to weigh 
and stand off, until the weather moderated, which was not until 
the 6th of April. In the mean time the French had pushed 
their approaches to the counterscarp, and even into the ditch of 
the north-east angle of the town ; and were eewloyed in mining 
the tower, so as to increase the breach whicn, by their field- 
l^ieces, they had already iriade in k: Although the fire from the 
prize-guns, which had been admirably mounted under the direc-^ 
tion of Colonel Phelipeaux and Captain Wilujot of the Alliance, 
appeared to slacken that of the French, yet touch' danger w'as to 
be apprehended from the Hiine. A sortie ^s therefore deter- 
mined upon, in which detachment of seamen and marines 
from the three British ships were to fo<;e their way into the mine,, 
while t^e Turkish troops attacked the enemy’s trenches on the 
right and left. .. 

Just before 'daybreak on the 7th the sally took place. The 
impetuosity and noise of the Turks^ rendered abortive the at- 
tempt to surprise, the bfyppgers, but, in other respects, the Turks 
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performed their part well. Lieutenant John Westley Wright, 
of the Tigre, who commanded the seamen pioneers, notwith- 
standing he had* received two balls in his right arm as he ad- 
vanced, entered the mine with the pike-men, and proceeded to 
the bottom of it ; where he verified its direction, and, by pulling 
down the supporters, destroyed all that could be destroyed in its 
present state. Major Jbhn Bou'glas, of the maiihes, ably sup- 
ported the sekmen in this desperate service, brindng off the 
wounded, and among themLieutenSnt Wright, who bad scarcely 
strength left to get out of the ene^’s trench. 

The loss sustained by tbe British was, one major of marines 
(Thomas Oldfield) and two private marines killed, one lieutenant 
(John Westley Wright), one lieutenant of marines (George 
Beatty), two midshipmen (Richard Janverin and James Mor- 
rison iBigges Forbes), one sergeant and six privates of marines, 
and 12 seamen wounded. The return of the detachment to the 
garrison was well covered by the fire of the Theseus, who had 
taken an excellent position for that purpose. The Turks, as 
proofs of their pro\^ess, brought in 60 Frenchmen’s heads, a 
great number of muskets, and some intrenching tools, of which 
last the besieged were greatly in want. 

When Buonaparte set out on his march to Syria, he sent 
orders to Alexandria for Rear-admiral Perree to put to sea with' 
the French frigates Junon, Alceste, and Courageuse, and brig* 
corvettes Salamine and Alerte, having on board a quantity of 
battering cannon and other heavy munitions of war for the 
Syrian army. These were in addition to those directed to sail 
from Damietta. The blockade of Alexandria by Captain Trou- 
bridge prevented M. Perree’b departure; but, about a month 
after Sir Sidney Smith, Captain Troubridge’s successor, had 
sailed fof the toy of Acre, the French rear-admiral quitted 
Alexandria, and reached Jaffa with his valuable cargo: in addi- 
tion to which, by Buonaparte's desire, he landed four of the 
Junon's 1 8-pouiiders. 

In the mean while the garrison of Acre continued to make 
occasional sorties, ^under the protection of field-pieces in the 
boats of the ships, until the evening of the 1st of May, when 
the French, after many hours’ heavy cannonade from 23 pieces 
of artjlleiy, including nine battering 24 and 18 pounders brought 
to Ja^a by Rear-aomiral Perr^e's squadron, and which, on the 
27th of April, had arriv^ thence oveiland, made a fourth des- 
perate attempt to mount the breach, now much widened. The 
Tfgre by this time had moored herself (fti the one, and the The- 
seus on the other side of the town, so as to flank the walls of it ; 
and the gun-vessels, launches, and other rowing boats, had sta- 
tioned themselves in the best manner for flanking the enemy’s 
trenches. 

Opposed to so destructive a cross-fire, the French troras^ 
in spite of their bravery, were repulsed with a heavy loss. Nor 
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did the British escape with impunity, haying had one captain 
(Wilmot, killed by a rifle-shot, as he was mounting a howitzer 
on the breach), one midshipman (Edward Morris)^ and four 
seamen kilted, and one lieutenttiit (William Knight), one boat-^ 
swain’s mate, six seamen, and«one sMiriBe^ounded. In addition 
to their loss in action, the British liad to regret the death of 
Colonel Phelifteaux, an officer of great ieal and abil^y^ in coir* 
sequence of a f^er brought ^on by want of rest and exposure to 
the sun. ^ 

The Turks, to their Gredit/jbrought the gabions, fascines, and 
all such materials as the garrison coi|ld not supply, from the 
face of the enemy’s works, setting fire to what they could not 
cany away. The French, on the other hand, usually repaired 
in the night all the mischief that the combined forces had done 
to them in the day; and, in spite of the unremitting fire kept up 
by Lieutenant William Knight of thefPfgre, from the ramparts, 
remained within half pistol-shot of ^ke walls. 

As well as we can gather fromMhe published accounts, the 
gun-boats in the attack just lietailed, wA-e commanded by, 
among others. Lieutenant $tokes, and midshipmen George 
Nicholas Hardinge, James Boxer, and Samuel Simms ; and the 
small boats by Lieutenant Thomas CiMtoles Brodie, and 
IVlessieurs Thomas Atkinson and Edmund Nres^Mhe masters of 
the Theseus an^ Tigre. 

The French continued to batter in breach with progres8i|A' 
effect; and, up to^lie night of the 6th of May, had been repulsed, 
with great slaughter, in seven oa eight attempts to storm. A 
similar succession of failures had attended their Uttacks on the 
two ravelins which the persevering Sir Sidney had caused to be 
erected, in order to flank the nearest approaches of the besiegers, 
from which the ravelins were only ten yards distant. The l3est 
mode of defence w^as found to be frequent sorties, which impeded 
the French in their covering works, and were^oidy suspended 
during the short intervals caused by the excessive fatigue of 
every individual on both si(}es. At length, on the 7th of May, 
the 51st of the siegdj ,|l|fc*\long-expected reinforcement from 
Rhodes, consisting ofsrf^d Turkish corvettes, and between 20 
' and 30 transports with trooj^s, and which at first bad been mis-* 
taken in the French camp mr a ranforcement to them, made its 
appearance in the offing. 

The approach of this additional strength was the signal to 
Buonaparte for a most vigorous assault, m the hope to get po^ 
session of the town befdle the troops ooulcLdteembitrk^ Accord<- 
ingly* the fire from the French suddenly increased tenfold ; aiidl 
the flanking fire from the British afloat|was pKed to the utmost, 
but with lew than the usual effect, the besiegers hsving thrown 
up epaulments and traverses of a sufficient tni^pkness to jprotecC 
them from it. The gui|^ that could be worked to the greatest 
advantage were a FtSneh brass 18-pounder in tha Lignthouse 
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castk, under the direction of Mr. Christopher $croeder^ master^s 
mate, and the l^t mounted 24-pounder in th^ north mvelin, 
manned from thtf Tig(p, iihder^tli^e direction of Sir. Jones, mid- 
sbipofto. These g«ne, bein^ithan grape-distance of the head 
of the^ attacking e^ed tp the Turkish musketry, did , 

great execution. The Ifigre^s two 68-pounder carnhs^des, mounted 
in. two djerms lying in the lyole, and worked uNder the able 
^rectionof Mr. James Bray, carpenter of the Tigre, threw shells 
into the centre of that column with" evident efi^t, and checked 
it considerably. * A 

StiU, however, the besMjgers gained ground, and made a lodg- 
ment in the second s^or^ of the north-east tower, the upper part 
being entirely battered down, and the ruins in the ditch forming 
the ascent by whfch they mounted. Daylight on the 8th dis- 
covered to the besieged the French standard, hoisted on the 
outer angle of the IowAT;, The fire from the former had com- 
paratively slackened, and ev^n the flanking fire was become of 
less effect, the French having covered themselves in this lodg- 
ment, and the approach to it bf two traverses across the ditch. 
These the French had constructed^under the fire of the whole 
preceding night: they were composed of sand->bags, and the 
bodies of the dead built in with them, and were so high that 
their bayonets only were visible. 

Hassan-Bey’s troops were in the boat^, although as yet only 
half way to the shore. Tliis was a most critiaj|l point of the 
contest ; and an effort was necessary to presorab the place for 
a short time until the newly anived troops |ftipld take their 
stations at the walls. Accordingly, Sir Sidney*^^mself landed 
with the ships’ boats at the mofe, and led the crews, armed with 
pikes, to the breach. Many fugitives accompanied the British; 
and the latter found the breach defended by a few Turks, whose 
most destructive missiles were heavy stones, which, striking the 
assailants on the head, overthrew the foremost down the slope, 
and impeded the progress of the rest. Fresh parties of French, 
however, ascended to the assault, the heap of ruins between the 
two parties 'Serving aS a breastwork fiir bo4h : here the muzzles 
of their ipuskets touched, and the spec^beads of their standard;^ 
locked. 

Djezzar- Pacha, according to the ancient Turkish custom, had 
been sitting in his palace, rewarding such as brought him the 
heads of his enemies, aqd distribution; musket-cartridges with 
his own hands. Hearing |;hat Sir Sidney and his brave ship- 
mates were/m the bmacb, the old man hastily quitted his station, 
and, coming behind the British, pulled them down with violence, 
saying, that if any liai’qj happened to his English friends, all 
would be lost. This atofcable contest as to who should defend 
the breadi, occasiqned a rush of Turks to the spot; and thus 
time was ^ined ftr the arrival erf the first body of Hassan- Bey’s 
troops. 

Y 2 
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Sir Sidney’s next difficulty was to overcome the pacha’s 
repu^ance to the admission of any troops but his Albanians 
into ue gardens of the seraglio ; which were ndw become a veiy 
important post, as occupying the terre-plein of thd rampart. Of 
, those Albanians, originally 1000, not aWe 200 were kft alive. 
This was no time for debate, and Sir Sidney overruled the pacha’s 
objections by introducing the Cbifflic Tegiment, of 1000 n»«»n , 
armed with bayonets, disciplined after Ae 'European methiM 
under Sultan Selim’s own eye, and placed by the commands of 
the latter at the disposal of, the Brpsh commodore. The gar- 
rison, animated by the appearance of such a reinforcement, were 
now all on foot, and soon formed in sufficient numl^rs to defend 
the breach. This being the case. Sir Sidney proposed to the 
pacha, to let the Chifflic regiment make a sally, and fake 
assailants in Hank. The gates were accordingly opened, and the 
Turks rushed out; but, not being e^hl to such a movement, 
they were driven back with loss.. The Tigre’s 68-poundera, 
however, protected the town-gate, as hitherto, most efficaciously. 

The sortie produced this good effect; it obliged the besiegeril 
to expose themselves above their parapets, so ftat the flnnl3rfg 
fire of the British brought down numbers of thenf, and drew' 
thrir force from the breach: the small numbfi’ remaining on the 
lodgment were then killed or dispersed by some hand-grenades 
thrown by Mr. R. H. Savage, a midshipman of the Theseus. 
After this, the jPrench began a new breach, by an incessant fiiu 
directed to the southward of the lodgment; eveiy shot kn<w»lr;ng 
down whole sheets of a wall, much less solid than that of the 
tower on which they had expended so much time ^d am- 
munition. ^ 

^ The group of French generals and aides-de-camp, which 
the shells from the two o8-pounders had so frequently dis- 
persed, were now assembly on Richard Coeur de Uon’s mount. 
Buonaparte .was distinguishable in the centre of ‘ a semicircle. 
His gesticulations indicated a renewal of the attUck, and hie 
despatching an aide-de-c^p to the camp showed that he 
waited only for a reinforcement. Sir' Sidney immediately 
directed Hassan-Bey’s ships to take their stations in the shem 
water to the southward, and made the Tigrefs gignnl to get 
under way, and join the Theseus to the northward. 

A, little before sunset a massive column appeared advancing to 
the bipach, with a soletj^ step. The paeWs idea was, not to 
defend the breach this time, out rather to l4t a certain number 
of the besiegers enter, and then close with them acebtding to the 
Turjci||{b!»^&of The column thus mounted the breach 
imauittiitcd, and descended from the rampart into the pacha’s 
garden. Here, in a few minutes, the! braW and mrat ad- 
vanced of the Frenchmen 1^ headless corpses; the sabre, with 
lift addition of a dagger in the other hand, proving more *ban a 
match for the bayonet. , ^e rest of the be'aegers retreated pte- 
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cipitately ; and the French commanding officer, General Lannes, 
woo was seen manfully encouraging histnen to mount the breach, 
was carried off, wounded by a ma^et>shot. General Rambeaud 
was killed. 

Much confusion had arisen in the town from the actual entry 
of the French ; it having been impossible, nay imp^nitic, to make 
fully known the mode of defence intended to be adopted, lest 
the besiegers, by means of their numerous eipissaries, should 
come.ta a knowledge of it. The English uniiorm, which had 
hitherto, wherever it appeared, served as a rallying-point for the 
old garrison, became, in the dusk, mistaken for French, the' 
newly-arrived Tiirks'-not distinguishing, in the crowd, between 
one W and another. In consequence of this, many a severe 
sabre-blow was parried by the British officers; and Major 
Douglas, and Messieurs Ives and Jones, as they were forcing 
their way through a tonretit of fugitives, nearly lost their lives. 
Calm was at length restored, chiefly by the pacha's exertions ; 
fmd, both parties being so fatigued as to be unable te move, an 
end was put to the 25 hours’ contest. In this very splendid 
affair the British had one seaman killed, seven seamen wounded, 
and one midshipman (Thomas Lamb) and three seamen drowned. 

Conceiving now that the ideas of the Syrians, as to the alleged 
irresistible prowess of their invaders, must be changed since 
they had witnessed the checks which the besieging ara^ daily 
experienced in their operations before the town of Acre, Imr Sid- 
ney wrote a circular to the princes and chiefs of the Christians 
of Mount Lebanon, and also to the sheiks of the Druses, re- 
calling them to a sense of duty, and exhorting them to cut off 
the supplies from the French camp. The Syrians immediately 
sent two ambassadors to Sir Sidney, and commenced active 
operations against Buonaparte’s overland supplies. The latter’s 
career further northward was thus effectually stopped by a war- 
like people iohat^iting an impenetrable country. General K14- 
ber’s division, which had just been recalled from the fords of 
the Jonlan, wad intmded to be the next to take its tom in the 
daily efforts to mount the breach at Acre. To frustrate this, if 
possible, another sortie was resolved on. « 

Accordingly, in the night of the 19th, the Turkish Chifflic 
regiment, led by its lieutenant-colonel, Soliman Aga, rushed 
out of the gates, and gained the third parallel of the besiegers ; 
but the impetuosity of the men carried them to the second 
trench, where they lost some of their standards : previously to 
their retreat, however, they spiked four of the French guns. 
Kl^ber’s division instead of mounting the breach, as had peen 
General Buonaparte’s intention, was thus obliged to spend its 
time and its strength in recovering these works ; in whicK it did 
not succeed until after a three hourtl* conflict and a heavy loss. 

The loss of the British in. the action is, in Sir Sidney’s letter, 
mixed up with the heavy loss sustained on board the Theseus by 
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the bursting of some shelh that had been placed on the deck for 
immediate use. The accident alluded to was a^very serious one. 
On the 14th of May, at 9h. 30 m. a. m., just as the Theseus,, 
having on the preceding day been detached off Caesarea for the 
purpose, had discovered, and was beginning to chase, the squa-> 
dron of M. Perree, twenty 36-pounder, and fifty 18-pounder 
shells, which had been got up and prepared for service, in an 
instant, no one could tell how, caught fire and exploded.,. Ihe 
ship was presently in fiames, in the main rigging and mizen top,, 
in the cockpit, in the tiers, in several places about the mam 
deck, and in various other parts. Captain Miller had just run 
aft from the forecastle, to ascertain the cause of the unusual 
bustle, when a splinter struck him in the breast, and he fell 
dead on the deck. The same was the melancholy late of the 
ship’s schoolmaster (Thomas Segbourne), two midshipmen 
(James Morrison Bigges Forbes and Charles James Webb), 
^ seamen, one boy, and three private marines, who were 
killed, and six seamen and three private marines, who were 
drowned, by jumping overboard ; total 40 killed and drowned.. 
The number wounded (the greater part of them shockingly 
burnt) amounted to 47, including two lieutenants (James Sum- 
mers and — Beatly), the master (Thomas Atkinson), surgeon 
(Robert Tainsh), chaplain (Frederick Morris), one midshipman 
(Charles Dobson), and the carpenter (mortally) ; making a total 
of 87 killed and wounded by the explosion. 

The whole of the poop and afterpart of the quarterdeck were 
entirely blown to pieces, and all the booms destroyed. Eight of 
the inaindeck beams were also broken ; and, in their fall, they 
jammed the tiller. All the wardroom bulkheads and windows 
were blown to pieces, and the ship was left a perfect wreck ; 
nothing, indeed, but the greatest exertions on the pait of Lieu- 
' tenants Thomas England and James Summers, Mr. Atkinson, 
the master, and the surviving nfiScers and crew^ subdued the fire 
and saved the Theseus. 

The accident is thus accounted for. The carpenter of the ship 
and one of the midshipmen who perished, were endeavouring to 
get the fusees out of the shells ; the on*^ by an augur, the other 
by a mallet and spike-nail, it' may readily be conceived, that 
tne latter mode was that by which the shells became ignited ; 
beyond tliis conjecture^othing is known respecting the origin of 
the lamentable accident Nor were its sad effects on boara the 
oAlV-imsfortune. The chase of the French frigates was obliged 
discontinued ; and, as the Tigi^e could not move without 
the safety of Acre, and Sir Sidney had no effective frigates 
to oetach, Commodore Perree escaj^ed. The same cause, the 
want of frigates, enabled the French to receive at Jafia from 
Alexandria soieH» very important supplies, especially ammunition ; 
of which the British ships had seurcely enough left to continue 
the cannonade. 
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The loss occasioned by the fire of ^ the enemy appears to have 
amounted to only one seaman killed^ and one sergeant and. one 
private of marines wounded ; all belonging to the Tigre. This 
makes the loss sustained by the three ships in the different 
attacks^ as follows : Tigre, 17 killed, 48 wounded, four drowned, 
and 77 prisoners; Theseus, four killed, 15 wounded, and five 
prisoners ; and ^Alliance, one killed and three wounded ; total 
22 killed, 66 wounded, four drowned, and 82 prisoners. 

Aft^r their last failure, the French grenadiers refused to mount 
the breach any more over the putrid bodies of their unburied 
companions, sacrificed in former attacks by their general’s im- 
patience and precipitation, which led him to commit such pal- 
pable errors as even seamen could turn to advantage. Two 
attempts to assassinate Sir Sidney in the town having failed, a 
flag or truce was sent in by the hands of an Arab dcrvise, with a 
letter to the pacha, proposing a cessation of arms, for the purpose 
of burying the dead bodies ; the stench of which had become in- 
tolerable, and threatened the existence of every person on both 
sides. Many, indeed, in the garrison had died delirious, within 
a few hours after having been seized with the first symptoms of 
infection It was therefore natural that the besieged should 
listen to the proposal, and be off their guard daring the con- 
ference. While the answer was under consideration, a volley of 
shot and shells (the latter taken out of some captured Turkish 
vessels) announced an assault; which, however, the garrison 
was ready to receive, and the assailants only contributed to 
increase the number of dead bodies. Sir Sidney rescued the 
Arab from the indignation of the Turks, by conveying him on 
board the Tigre ; whence he was sent bacte to the French 
general, with a message, that must have made the army ashamed 
of having exposed itself to so well-merited a reproof. 

All hopes of success having vanished, the French army, in 
the night between the 20th and 21st, raised the siege, and made 
a precipitate retreat, leaving 23 pieces of battering cannon 
(except the carriages, which had been burnt) in the hands of the 
besieged. According to Berthier’s account, the army reached 
Cantoura on the afternoon of the 21st, the ruins of Caesarea on 
the 22d, and Jaffa on the 24th. Here it rested three days. It 
then moved forward, and reached Gaza on the 30th. On the 1st 
of .June it entered the desert, and stopped on the 2d at Ei-Arich, 
where Buonaparte left a garrison. The main body then continued 
its march, arriving on the 4th at Cathich, and on the 14th at 
Cairo. Berthier omits to notice how the French had been 
harassed in their retreat by the Syrians : he, however, sums up 
the loss of the French army, during the last four months, at 700 
men who had died by disease, 500 killed in the different actions, 
and about 1800 wounded. But, .where the lives of men were so 
little valued, the probability is, that the returns were very de- 
ficient j and, therefore, that the loss which the French sustained, 
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in their expedition into Syria, was ranch greater than they were 
willing, or even able, to make known. 

After affor^ng to the Turks such further assistance as was in 
his power. Sir Sidney, on the 12th of June, set sail from the bay 
of Acre ; and proceeded, first to Beruta road on the same coast, 
and afterwards to Lamica road, Cyprus, in order to refit his 
little squadron. He then departed for Constantinople, to con- 
cert with the Porte measures for entirely extirpating the French 
from Egypt. 

On the 3d of July Rear-admiral Ganteaume, who had been 
attending Buonaparte at his head-quarters at Cairo, arrived at 
Alexandria, after a narrow escape Irom the Arabs in his way 
down the Nile. In obedience to the orders he had received, the 
rear-admiral immediately began preparing for sea the Muiron 
and Carr^re. By these, the two fastest sailing and best-con- 
ditioned of the ex-Venetian frigates in the port, Buonaparte in- 
tended, when the opportunity offered, to attempt to get back to 
France ; in compliance, it would appear, with the wish of the 
directory in the present critical state of France, as expressed in 
a letter from them, dated on the 26th of May, and received by 
Buonaparte soon after his return to Cairo from the Syrian ex- 
pedition. On the 11th, the signal-post at Alexandria unex- 
pectedly announced the appearance of 76 vessels, of which 
number 12 were made out to be Turkish men of war. In the 
course of the day 15 other vessels hove in sight, and followed 
the first to the bay of Aboukir ; where these two divisions, with 
a third not seen from Alexandria, eame to an anchor ; forming a 
total of 1 13 vessels, including thirteen 74s, nine frigates, and 17 
gua-boats: the^mainder were transports with tnx^. This 
numerous fleet was under the command of Hassan-Bey ; and 
the troops, whose reputed number was 18,000, under that of 
Seid-Mustapha-Pacha. 

General Marmont, the governor of Alexandria, as soon as he 
had despatched a messenger to the commander-in-chief, marched 
with 1200 men and five pieces of cannon towards Aboukir, to 
oppose the Turks on their landing. But, meeting an express 
from Captain Godard, who with 300 men commanded at 
Aboukir, announcing that the Talks had already disembarked, 
and were now investing the fort, the genera] returned to Alexan- 
dria, to await ‘further reinforcements. For this. General Mar- 
mont was afterwards much blamed by Buonaparte. " Avec vos 
douze cents bommes,” says the latter in his usual confident 
mann^ri je serais all4 iusqu’it Constantinople.”* 

’fhe fort or castle of Aboukir was situated at the extremity of 
a natrbw neck of land upon a rock of difficult access, and was 
protected on the land side by a redoubt thrown up at the en- 
trance of the peninsula. Into this redoubt Captain Gfodard 

* ConquStes, tome xi., p. 25. 
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retired with 265 men^ leaving shut up in the fort the remaining 
36, in command of an artillery-officer named Vinache. On the 
15tb, at daybfeak, the Turks, assisted by their gun-boats, com- 
menced a furious attack upon the redoubt; which, at night, 
they carried by assault, after having killed Captain Godard and 
the greater part of his men : ihe ]|;emainder of th^ little , garrison 
was put to thc^ sword. The Turks now bestowed iheir undivided 
attention upon the castle ; which, after a two days’ siege, sur- 
rendemd by capitulation. Notwithstanding this, the Turks, it 
appears, would have massacred their 35 prisoners, but for the 
interference of Captain Sir Sidney Smith, who, with the Tigre 
and Theseus, had just returned to the coast. 

Having removed the only o.bslacle to the diseipbarkation of 
their troops and artillery, the Turks landed the whole ; but, 
instead of marching on Alexandria, where General Marmont was 
staying with only 1800 troops of the line (including a reinforce- 
ment of 600 just received), and 200 sailors of the uautic legion, 
the mussulmans began intrenching themselves on the peninsula. 
On the night of the 23d Buonaparte arrived at Alexandria, and 
on the 25th, having assembled his army, resolved to attack the 
Turks in their intrenchments : he did so, and, after a dreadful 
carnage, possessed himself of all the redoubts, as well as of 
Aboukir village. In the latter was made prisoner the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, Seid-Mustapha-Pacha, 

The achievement of this, victory cost the French 200 officers 
and men killed, and 750 wounded : among the latter were 
Generals Murat (slightly) and Fugieres; and among the former. 
Generals Cretin, Leturcq, and Duvivier. The Turkish prisoners, 
including the wounded, amounted to 2000-^ If, therefore, as 
alleged in the French accounts, the Turks had 12,000 men out- 
side the Castle of Aboukir, 10,000 men must have been killed 
and drowned. ** La deroute,” says a French writer, “ est com- 
plete ; I’ennemi dans le plus grand desordre, est frapp4 de ter- 
reur, trouve par-tout les bai'onuettes et la mort. Dix mille 
hommes se precipitant dans la mer ; ils y sont fusiles et mitraillcs. 
Cette glorieuse (!) journee, &c.”* 

On the same day, the 25th, on which this battle was won, 
General Lannes, at the head of a division of troops, summoned 
the 5000 Turks shut up in the castle of Aboukir to surrender. 
The latter refused; and on the morning of the»27th the French 
opened their batteries upon the fort. The Turks had retired 
thither with such precipitation, that they were without either 
ammunition or provisions, but not, it appears, without their 
women and Famine at length effected what the batter- 

ing cannon of the besiegers could not, and on the 2d of* August 
the banduf horrid spectres” rushed out of the castle and sur- 
rendered. Their sufferings had been so great, that very few, 

♦ Dictionnaire Historique, tome i., p. 10. 

f Victoires et Conquetes, tome xi., p. 34. 
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notwithstanding the care that appears to have been taken of 
them, survived. 

On the 6th of August Buonaparte quitted Alexandria for 
Cairo^ to make final preparations for leaving the army. On the 
18th, after a stay of 1 1 days, Buonaparte quitted the capital of 
Egypt, with Generals Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Marmont, and 
Anar4ossi, also the liteiary men (les savans) Monge, Berthollet,. 
and Vivant-Denon, and on the 21st arrived at Alexandria. 

With his usual utter disregard of truth where an object was to 
be attained, Buonaparte addressed to the divan of Egypt the 
following letter : " Being informed that my squadron is ready,, 
and that a formidable army is embarked ; being convinced, as I 
have often said, that, until I can strike a blow which shall crush 
at once all my enemies, I shall not enjoy in tranquillity and peace 
the possession of Egypt, the finest country in the world, I have 
resolved to put myself at the head of my ships, leaving the com- 
mand, in my absence, with General Kleber, a man of dis- 
tinguished merit, and whom I have directed to treat the alemas 
and sclieicks with the same friendship which they have expe» 
rienced from me. Do all in your power to induce the people of 
Egypt to repose on him the same confidence that they have had 
in me ; and, upon my return, which will be in two or three 
months, I shall be pleased with the people of Egypt, and have 
nothing but praises and recompenses to bestow upon the 
scheicks.”* 

On the same day, Buonaparte writes confidentially to General 
Kleber : he expects to be in France in the beginning of October,, 
and hopes that will be in time to save Italy ; adding, with good 
reason, " L^arrivee de notre escadre a Toulon, venant de Brest,, 
et de I’escadre espagnole a Carthagene, ne laisse aucune esp^e 
de doute sur la possibilite de faire passer en Egypte les fusils, 
sabres, et fers coules dont vous aurez besoin, et dont j*ai Fetat le 

} >lus exact, avec une quantity de recrues sufBsante pour reparer 
a perte des deux campagnes/^ K16ber is then told that, 
should no news or reinforcement reach him by the month of 
May, and his army lose, by sickness and slurmishes with 
the natives, more than 1500 men, he h to endeavour to 
conclude a treaty of peaiee with* the Porte, of vthich treaty 
the principal article is to relate to the evacuation. If pos- 
sible) however, the executieti of the order to evacuate is to he 
deferred until a general peace takes place. Should the Porte 
be inclined to listen to the terms which he, Buonaparte, has 
already* dBfered, General K14ber is to continue the negotiation^ 
requiimg the Pbrte to withdraw from the coalition, to grant the 
Freneh k free commerce in; the Black Sea, to set at liberty all 
f^ch pristmers, and to allow a six months* suspension of bos- 
^ities, in order that, in ^e interval, the ratifications maybe 
exchanged. ■ Then fcdlows this paragraph : “ Supposant que les 
* Fot the nqiinnl see Appendix, No. 20. 
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circonstances soieht telles, c^ue vous croyiez devoir conclure le 
trait6 al^ec la Porte, vous feriez sentir que yous ne pouvez pas le 
mettre k rex^cution qu’il ne soit ratifie, selbn I’usa^e de toutes 
les nations, L’intervalle entre la signature d’un traits et la rati* 
fication doit tomours tire une suspension d’hostilites/^ The 
fortifications of £l* Arich and Alexandria are to be strengthened ; 
and General Richer is assured that there will arrive, in the 
course of the winter, at Alexandria, Buries, or Damietta, some 
French ships of war ; by which the General is to send to France 
a body of 600 mamelukes, in order that the latter may see ** la 
grandeur de la nation,’^ and on their return to Egypt, in a year 
or two afterwards, give a favourable account of the French man- 
ners and language. In case mamelukes cannot be obtained,, 
Arab hostages, or even EI*Beled scheicks, will suffice.^ 

On or about the 9th of August Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, 
with the Tigre, Theseus, and the two or three Turkish men of 
war that remained on the Egyptian coast, made sail from before 
the western harbour of Marabou, and on the 16th anchored in 
BafiTa road, island of Cyprus. No time was now to be lost. 
Buonaparte had appointed to meet General Kleber on the 24th, 
at the town of Rosetta ; but, dreading the reappearance of Sir 
Sidney Smithes two ships, he embarked, at 10 f. m. on the 22d, 
on board the Muiron, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Gan* 
teaume. The French accounts say, that at this moment a 
British frigate was signalled off the port ; which we doubt ^ 
it might, however, have been a Turkish corvette. 

On the 23d the two frigates made sail out of the harbour. 
On board the Muiron, besides General Buonaparte, were Gene- 
rals Berthier and Andreossi ; Messieurs Monge, Berthollet, and 
Vivant-Denon ; Buonaparte’s aide-de-camp M. Lavalette, and 
his secretary M. Bourrienne. On board the Carriire, commanded 
by CommodOTe Dumanoir-le-Pelley, were Generals Lannes, 
Murat, and Marmont, and the distinguished literary character, 
M. Parceval-Grandmaison. Three small vessel, the Revanche, 
Independant, and Foudre accompanied the two frigates. The 
Foudre, however, not sailing so well as had been expected, was 
ordered back to Alexandria. 

Thus iihportantly freighted, the two French frigates, in com- 

S uiy with their two remaining tenders, the better to avoid the 
ritish cruisers, kept close along the African shore. A constant 
wind from the north-west occasioned the little squadron to be 
20 days traversing 100 leagues. At length the wind changed 
in their favour ; and passing Cape Bpna unseen, the Muiron and 
Carrdre,made the island of Corsica. * On the Isl of October the 
frigates cast anchor in the port oj Ajaccio. Here Buonaparte 
heard of the capture of Mai^ua, the battle of Novi, the invasion 

* Victoires ct Conqu^tes, tome xi., p. 220. 
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of Holland by an Anglo-Russian, and the entire conq^aest of 
Italy by an Austro-Russian army. , " 

Contra^ winds detained the frigates in port. Buonaparte 
took advantage of the delay in getting ready a felucca with a 
set ofi^oellent jrowers ; and which, on the evening of the 7th, 
whew fltelUgates were' enabled to proceed on thdr voy^, was 
taken in fbw by the Muiron. 3uonaparte had done this, in order 
that, should an engagement suddenly ensue between the fKgates 
and any enemy’s snips, he might be enabled to reach; ihe French 
coast. On the 8th, at sunset, the coast of France was' signalled ; 
but the joy this was calculated to inspire received a cneck in 
the signal which immediately followed, announcing that eight or 
ten largq ships were in sight in the offing. Amidst the'^neral 
consternation produced by this incident, Buonaparte alone, it 
appears, preserved his presence of mind. The danger appeared 
so imminent, that Rear-admiral Oanteaume was for tacking and 
returning to Corsica. '' Non, non,” replied Buonaparte, cette 
mancBuvre nous conduirait en Angleterre', et ' je veux arriver en 
France.”* The two fngate'S immeaiately cleared for action and 
laid their heads to the north-north-west. The strangers what- 
ever they were, disappeared ; and at midnight land was seen 
close ahead. Tbe frigates now lay to ; and, at daylight on the 
9th, Cape Taillat was in sight. On the same d^ Buonaparte 
and his suite disembarked at F^^jus. Leaving Buonaparte to 
make the most of his good fortune in living accomplished so. 
perilous a voyage, we shall hasten back' to the spot where he 
had left bis army. 

We formerly mentioned the visit of Buonaparte to Suez. On 
his return to Cairo, he left a small detachment of troops in pos- 
session of the town and environs of Suez ; and Kossei’r, and a 
few other places along the coast* of Upper Egypt, were similarly 

g arrisoned. Much imout the time that Buonaparte arrived at 
uez, the British SO-gun ship Centurion, Captain John Sprat 
Rainier, and 18«gun brig-sloop Albatross, Captain Charles Adam, 
anchored in the road of Mocha, a sedport of Arabia, near the 
Straits of Babelmandel. 

Early in th.e month of April Captain Raidler, with the Centu- 
rion and Albatross, made sail frdln Mocha, and otf the 27th 
arrived in sight of the' town of Suez. Here the boats of the 
Brittsh 50 and brig-sloop,"covered By t^ litter, chasieil two 
French gun-boats into tnehaibour, but Were unable to git at 
them owmg to the 'shallowness and intricucy of the navigation. 
On the-oext day, the 29th,' after the Albatross had sounded and 
disccWe^ a safe anchorage, the two vessels brought up. We 
believW^ese were the first ^hips of war which had ever before 
been seen from the town of Suez, fnd their appearance created 
SO' l^uch idrirhi to 'the^ French, that they began throwing up 
* Victoires et pontlultes, tome xi., p. 224. 
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breastworks on a hill th^t .commanded .the town anjd harbour. 
As, however, the troops, the principal part«of whom were Mai** 
tese, pressed into the service, y/ete constantly swimming off to the 
British skips, the probability is that,;^ very small Bijtilh militaiy 
force would have relieved the iidiabitanta of Suez from their 
oppressors. After staying in tl^e neighbourhood of Suez until 
the latter end. of June, Captain Bainier sailed, back to Mocha; 
at which anchorage he found Rear-admiral John Blankest, 'in the 
60-gun ship l^pard. Captain Thomas Surridge,^ith two or 
three frigai^ and, smaller vessels. * ' « 

On the 14th ojf August, at daybreak, the 12-poun3er 32-giint 
ftigates Bsedalus, Captain Henry Lidgbird Ball, and Fox,. Cap- 
tain Heniy Stuart, part of the squadron above mentioned, while 
standing into Kos^ir bay^ boarded one of seven or ei^t dows 
or trading vessels, from the town of Kosseir bound to Yambo. 
From this vessel information was obtained, that 100 Frenchmen 
were stationed at Kosseir. Captain Ball being determined to 
attack the place, tke two frigate^at 9 a.h., made all sail, and at 
10 A. K< . discovert the town, w>th republican colours flying at 
the small 6^n fort that defends the road. At 2 h. 30 m. p.m. 
the two frigates anchored about a quarter of a mile from the 
fort, and began a cannonade. At 3n. 30 m. p. m., the Beedalus 
ceas^ firing and hoisted a fls^ of truce ; but, no notice being 
taken of it, the two frigates resumed their fire. At 5 p. h. Captain 
Ball sent in the boats, which cut out a dow from under the fort. 

Throughout the night the two frigates each fired a gun occa- 
sionally ; and on the Ifith, at.5 a. m., recommenced a heavy fire, 
and continued it until noon, still without any return. ' At this 
time several breaches were observed in the walls of the fort, and 
the lower .town was nearly in ruins. At 4 p. m. the boats of th^ 
Dsedalus, in the face' of a heavy ftre of musketry opened from the 
ruins of the ^wn, cut out two dows. At 5h. 30 m. p. h. the 
boats of both fngates, the launches of each with an 18-pounder 
caiTOimde in them, led by Captpin Stuart, landqd to the south- 
waid of the tpwn, for the purpose pf destroying the wells from 
which the French troops obtained their water. The latMr, how- 
ever, had collected in such numbers, that the boats were obliged 
to retqp without effecting their object. The frigates continued 
the cannonade till night. On the 16th, at dayught, the boats 
again jw^eded fq^m ^e ^hips, with about 70 seamen and ma- 
rines> commanded as ^fore by Captain Stuart, and strengthened 
by two of the Fox'b fi^jraunders. Just as the., patty had landed, 
an ime3mecU|d!flahUng fire was ope^d upon ^em from a gun 
stationed in oqp of the breaches of the fort ; which, coupled with 
a heavy fire of musketry, obliged the British to return to their 
ships^ with the loss of one man killkl in the Fox's launch, and 
one of the &|>ounders left in the surf. In the forenoon the 
dalus and Fox got under way, gnd were soon out of sight of 
Kosse'ir, its battered for^ and rained town. 
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Fr»cb|.as m^iy )>e s»pp68ed| ma^e the most of this affidr. 
^ l^y declared that Adj^utacft^eaeral Donzelot^ vtith iwqcompa- 
ides of the 2llt r^meat, hi£d^ without any losr on bis pari, 
defeated British troopS|^Uhohgh supported fay two frigates^ 
That tbedfntish retibed yiriu^tsucn precipitation^ as Ao leaver 
6-poundeK more than 60i>f their killed and wounded npoa 
the beacti** False as this aicofiint undoubtectly is^ for even 
one killed wds oarrietl on boardsthe Ebx, aiad buried with 
cjiristhtn rib^ there appears some truth in the sta^ment that 
600Q»i'ottnd shot, fired trom the two frigates^ were picked up ia 
* the' fort add town. This amounts to about three-foortbs of the 
qu^Ltity of shot to which two frigates of the class of the Dse- 
d^i^s and Fox are entitled ; nor, at such ti distance from home,. 

it very easy to supply the d'^ficiency. Ileucpji it seems 
doubtful which side lost the most by an enterprise, th^ utility of 
which, taking all the circumstances into consideration, is not 
very apparent. 

ueneral Kleber was by no i^ean^ ples^ed w'ith the sudden, 
and to him quite .iinexpeeted, ^departure of «the commander* 
in^chieft from the shores of Egypt. From the following abstiact 
of ^the state of flie French resources in Egypt on the 26th of 
September, Buonaparte may have considered that, if did not 
abandon the army, the aimy would, in o’’ probability, abandon 
him. The effective strength of that army was about 20,000 
men, or not much more than half what it amounted to 14 
months befor^ when it disembarked at Marabou. These 2,0000 
men oewpiea all the pnncipal posts of the triangle form"*d by 
ib^ CatAacts of the Nile on the south, the fortress of El-Arich 
on the east, and the city of Alexandria on the west. The troops 
yjere in want not only of pay and clothing, but of arms and 
ammunition. Buonaparte nad not left a sous in the chest, and 
the arrears of pay due to the army amounted to fpur millions of 
francs. All the siege artdlery, except some sea-service guns, 
had been lost^in the Syrian campaign; and the latter were 
used m arming the two frigates in which Buonaparte had taken 
bte passage. The number of sick was greater than when the 
^rmy was of nearly double the strength. Egypt had the 
pearance of being quiet ; but the natives naturally looked upon 
the Frenclr as enemies, who had invaded their soil, and whom, 
at the first opportunity that presented itself, ^ey would be jud*" 


Jigypt; and Xbrafiim-Dcy was at iisita wl|b about VMX 
mamel^ukea. On the plains of Acre was tfaeigrafid viziec^a 
armyiJl^cnbering, with timt underJ)jezzaiwPa6iiarneaily30,()6Q 
mj^/To add to all this a Turkish naval force pf consideraUe 
IniMhnt was again assembling on thb coast. 

* Victoires Conquetes, tome xii., p. 28. 
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la the latter epd of October Sir Sidney ^itb 6oit| 
the island of Rhodes, with a Qeet c£ Tu^ki^ "me8N>&war dnda 
considerable rebiforcement of Iroopj^'frOta^Qojgiitantido^. Oa 
the 29th tne Tui4ls disembarked, ne^ j;he or IDamiettit 

mouth of the Nite, under cover of^lne,dre^ their gtm^boati. 
To this spot Sir Sidney proceeded ^in thO^hope,^ by aur atthc]^ 
there, to draw the attention of the French from the sIde.o^ tlm 
desert, towards ' which the ^rand Turkislr^ army was .tnen^ adr' 
vancing. Accordingly the coast was sounded, and tiie pa^^a* 
Damietta maiked with buoys and Turkish gun-boats. The at** 
tack began by the boats of the Tigrc talung possession of a 
ruined castle, situated on the eastern side of the Bogaz : which, 
castle the inundation of th^ Nile had Msulated from the n^ain 
land, leaving a fordable passage. ^ 

The Turkish flag, displayed on the tower of this castle, was 
at once the signal for the Turkish 'gun-boats to advance, and 
for the French to open theii fire, in order to dislodge the little 
garrison within it. This the French did from a redoubt on the 
main land, at poinr-blank-shot distmice, mounted with .tyro 
Frenc** 36-pounders and an ^-pounder field-piece.^ The fire was 
retunied from the launches carronade, an 18 or 24-pounder, 
mounted iu a breach in the castle, and from field-pieces in ihc 
small boats ; which soon obliged tlie French to discontinue 
working ut an intrenchment they were making to oppose the 
landing. 

Lieutenant Stokes, in the mean while, had been detached, 
with the bouts, to check a body of cavalry advancing along a 
neck of lam* *u which he succeeded, but with a loss df one 
man killed and one wounded. Thib interchange of firing con- 
tinuGvc, with little intermission, during the 29tli, 30tli, and 31st;" 
when, at length, owing chiefly to the shells from the carronade 
at the castle, the magazine at the redoubt blew up, and one of 
the 36-pounders was silenced. Orders were now given jto disem- 
bark, but it was not until the morning of the 1st of November, 
that the landing could be effected. 

The delay had given time to the French to collect a force morfe 
ilian double that of the first division landed, and to be ready td 
attack- it before the return of the boats with the remainder. The 
French advaikced to the charge with bayonets. The Turks, when 
the tbitoei^^ere within ten yards of them, rushed on, sabre in 
band, in an4nstant, routed the first line of the French in- 
^try. weir impetuosity, howo^^cr, carried too far, and 
the mteof the Wsts suddenly changed. The flanking fite 
from the eastte boats, which had nitherto been plied with 
effect, was noW' mcessarily suspended by the impossibility df 
pointmg clear of the Turks in.tne confusion. The Jatter then 
turned a random fire on the boati, to make the latter, take them « 
off; and the sea was presently covered with ti^rbans. The' 
Tui^s sent up piteous moans for assistance, which with difliculty 
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and ri^k was afforded, to^^them; all being brought off^ except 
2000 killed, ahd about 800, whom the French took prisoners, 
by wading into the water after them. 

TheFrendi declare, that .they had not actually engaged in 
this ai][air, in whichi' funeral Verdier was the commanding ofE- 
more than 1000 i^en ; and that their loss was so compara* 
tively trifling, as 30 killed and 80 wounded* ^ 

About five weeks after the departure of General Buonaparte 
frdm Egypt, General Kleber wrote the directory a very full and 
by no means flattering account of affairs in that cbuntry. This 
important letter he intrusted to the Maltese Chevalier Barras, 
(cousin to the director of that name), who on the 4th of Novem- 
ber ^j^ailed from Alexandria in a vessj^l named the Marianne, on 
bocgrd of which had also embarkea General Vaux and several 
other wounded officers. 

The Marianne, it appears, had a ^Ubcessful voy^e until she 
gained a sight of the coast of France, when a witish sloop 
of wiar fell in with and captured her. We have here so much* 
dearth of information to complaul of, that we Cannot give the name 
of the ship, nqv the date of the capture. Neither are we able 
to state whether the Marianne ws^ a brig or a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel ; we conjecture, however, that she was the gun- 
vessel of that name, since (as, we presume, was also the case 
with the Foudre) recaptured by the French. 

The despatches, as is customary on such occasions, were 
thrown overboard, but not with the customary carefulness. 
They ^were wrapped up in an old silk handkerchief, through! 
which the cannon shot intended to sink them immediately 
pierced, and one of the British sailors picked them up as they 
were floating by the side of the vessel. The captain of the 
sloop of war carried the important papers to the commander- 
in-chief: and Vice-admiral Lord I^eithr who had returned to 
Gibraltar, from England on the 6th of December, aftCr making 
himself acquiunted with their contents, transmitted the de- 
spatches to his government. 

. Shortly after the defeat qf the Turks at Damietta Sir Sidney 
Smith conveyed to General Kleber, as t^a edtomanding officer 
of the French army in E^pt, the reply of the Sublime Porte 
to Buonaparte’s overtures to the Sultan^ formerly imticed; which 
reply was simply to the purport, that no «negotaiLtiod could be 
entered into without the concuivence of England and Russia. 
Resting on ^e^-belief that England possessed the :ihclinatioD, 
and Commodore Sir Sidney Smith the pow^, to conclude a 
treaty jointly with the mnd visier. General KleW made propo- 
sals to'^that effect to the latter *and Sir Sidney; and it was at 
length agi^d, that General D|saix and the administrator of the 
iinimees Poussielgue should re^ir on board the Tigre, and there 
confer with the commissioners on the other side. Owing to 
the badness of the wither, the two French commissioners 
were unable to reach iSi Tigre^ who had purposely anchored off 
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andria, until on pr about the 29th of December; and almost 
immediately afterwards a heavy gale of wind drove the ship 
and the negoti&tors out to sea. 

Inthemean whilp the French J|pd been dispossessed of one of 
tbmr Syrian fortresses, in a manner quite statin and unexpected f 
nominally by tb«i^vanced body^^ the gRM vizier's and a de- 
tachment of BHUsh marines under Major Douglas of that 
corps, but really by the treachery of the garrison. The army 
of the grand vizier, it appears, marched from Gaza to £I-Arich 
on the 20th of <Deceiaberyiand immediately uunmoned the fort 
to surrender, y This being refused, Major muglas and some 
other British bfficers seopnnoitred the defences; and on the 25th 
the batteries .opened upon £1-Arich. The firing continued, 
without producing any sensible effect, until the morning of 4he 
29th ; at which time the French garrison, " presque toute en- 
ti^re,”* revolted;* and let Mown a rope for Major Douglas to 
ascend into the fort ' 

When we- read of a fortress, after a hard struggle, being^r- 
ried by storm, and of the brave garrisoni,Mnstead of being crowned 
with chaplets, put to the sword, we cannot witlihold our pity, 
and feel a difficulty in suppressing our indignation ; but the 
official announcement, that 300 of the garrison of El-Arich fell 
beneath the sabres of the mussulmans, moves us not at all. 
We only regret that any British officer” should have been pre- 
sent, to reap a benefit from the crimes of a traitor, and, “ by 
means of .a rope which was let down for him, ”1' to possess him- 
self of that which can only, be honourably acquired by fair 
fighting or fair cession. Operations carrying on in a more 
northern quarter now demand our attention. 

An alleged change in the public mind in Holland, favourable 
to the views of . the dethroned stadtholder, induced the British 
cabinet;.'parly in the summer of the present year, to plan an 
expeditipn against- that country, upon a much more enlarged 
scale than that which had failed in the second yeal>>of the war. 
On account of the unshackled state of her press, and the acti- - 
vity and intelligence of her joumaUsts, England, of all coun- 
tries in the world, 'is tlm least adapted for carrying into effect a 
secret expedition.^ In this instance, however, the British govem- 
mmit l).\a; .in a most sutiirising manner, concealed its designs, 
until the eH^diiion, whicti whs upon an immense scale, was on 
t^ eve .ofMepartqia^ % ^ 

. .The Brifisb.'Noi^Saa fleet was still nndet thd command 
of Admiral Lord. Duncan; and a suitable detachment from it had 
for a 'long time bhaoked up in the Teael the following Dutch 
squadron : 

‘ •» * * 

» Victoim et Gbnqu^es," tome \ii., p. 43. 
f See London Gazette. ' 
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Omi-Bhip 

74 WaahiiigtoD 

r Cerberus . . 
De-Ruyter 
Guelderland . 
Leyden . • 

L Utrecht . . 

: Batavier . . ' 
Beschenner • 


64^ 


50 


Gim.£rigiite 
44 Mars . . 
40 Amphitrite 
32 


16 


brig 

Galath^ 


( Rear-admiral Story. 

I Cajitain Van de Capelle. 

• „ De^Younge. ' 

; *: wifeck.' ' 

, ' ,, Van-Braam. 

. . ^ „ Kolf. 

„ Van^endelK 

• „ Eilbracbt. 

„ De Bock. 

„ Schutter. 

„ Rivery. 

. „ Droop, 


Siesides the above squadron ready for sea^ there were a few old 
ships lying in ordinary in the Nieueve Diep. ^^Put thp strongest 

E ortion of the Dutch navy lay at Amsterdam and hi lAe Meuse* 
1 the first*named port tnere were, in commission, if not in rea- 
diness for sea, four 74 ax^d two 64 gun ships, and in the second,, 
one 74 and seven 64 gun ships, besides several frigates and brigs* 
For employment in this expedition to Holland^troops, in large 
numbers, were assembled at Southampton, under Lieutenant- 
-general Sir Ralph Abercromby, and others had rendezvoused 
at Ramsgate, Margate, Barham-Downs, and Yarmouth ; the 
whole, amounting to about 27,000 men, placed, as on the former 
occasion under the command of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. A treaty had also been entered into between Great 
Britain and Russia; wherein the latter stipulated to furnish 
17,593 men, also six ships of the line and five frigates, all armed 
en flute, and two transports, to carry a portion of the troops. 
The emperor was to receive for the hire of his troops 88,000/. 
sterling ; half of which was to be paid when the troops were 
ready to embark at Revel, and the remainder in three monUis 
afterwards^ A subsidy of 44,000/. a month was also to be 
paid, from the day on which the troops were ready. For the 
ships Great Britain was to pay 68,976/. 10s. sterling, as a three 
months’ subsidy for expenses of equipments, &c., to be com- 
puted from the day on which th^ ships should depart from Cron- 
fitadt ; and, after the expiration of those three months, she was 
..to continue to pay at tlm rate of 19^42/. 10$. sterling a month. 
All this was independently of subsistence.^ The emjf^ror, there- 
fore, made a tolerable market of his 8h4>8 and troops. 

Onthd 13th of August a fleet, composed of about. 150 sail of 
ships of war, transports, and cutters, hayi^ onboard the first 
division of . the troops destined for Holland, put to sea from 

« e roads and the Downs ; the troops, numbering about 
commwded by Lieutenant-general Abercsomby^ and the 
naval part of ine expedition, by Vice-admiral Andmw Mitchell^ 
the eflective force of^hich consisted of the following ships : 
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Oim-ddp 

74 

^6 Mistisloff. *. 
f Monmoum. 
Ardent 

QA ' Belli(]^ueux 
, Amenca . 
Oveiyssel 
t-Veteran 
54 Glatton 

^Jlsis . . 
^ Romney 


„ George Hart. 

M • Thomas Bertie. 

„ RowW Bqlteel. 

„ . John Smflii. 

„ John Bazel^. 

„ Arch.-Collingwood Dickson. 

„ Charles Cobh. 

( Vice-Adm. (b.) Andrew Mitchell. 

\ Captain Jcunes Oii^ton. 

„ John Lawf(^ 

Frigates, Mdppnihie, Latona, Shannon, Juno^ and Lutine. 

On the 16tb^ A 10 a. m.| Admiral Lord Duncan, in the 74- 
gun ship Kent, Captain William Hope, ioined and took the 
command of Vi6e-aamiral MitchelFs squadron. At noon a gale 
from the south-west began ^to blow, and continued, with slight 
intermission, until the morning of the 20th ; at which time the 
. fleet, consisting of 200 sail of square-rigged vessels with troops 
on board, 1 1 luggers and cutters, and 50 flat-bottomed boats, 
lay about 16 leagues from the Texel. A calm succeeded the 
mle, and delayed the progress of the expedition until the next 
day, the 21st ; when the outer ships of the Dutch in the Texel 
were seen to be moving further in. On that evening the whole 
British fleet anchored, within, two miles of the shore, off a spot 
called Kirkdown. On the 22d, at 8 A. M., which was as soon 
as the tide served, the transports weighed, for the purpose of 
re-anchoring within half a mile of the shore ; and shortly after- 
wards the Cobourg cutter, having on board Captain Robert 
Winthoip of the Circe frigate, and Colonel Frederick Maitland, 
departed from Lord Duncan’s ship, with a flag of truce, to the 
Dutch Admiral Story. 

While the transports were anchoring, and the gun- boats and 
smaller vessels getting ready to receive the troops, and just as 
the ships of war had made sail to stand into the Texel, the wind, 
from a fine easterly breeze, shifted to the south-west, with every 
appearance of a gale. Such of the transports as had anchored 
quickly weighed again, and the whole stood*off from the land. 
By noon it began to blow very hard, and continued to do so 
during the remainder of that, and the whole of the two following 
days and nights ; but, on the morning of the 25th, the weather 
cleared up, and the wind again blew a fine breeze from the 
north-west. 

The British officers, who had been sent in with the flag of 
truce, took with thfem, first, an invitation from Admiral Duncan 
to Admiral Story, to deliver up his ships for the us,e*of the 
Prince of' Orange; next, a proclamation by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromb^i addressed in a similar strain to the Dutch troops ; and 
lastly, a proclamation, signed by the Prince of Orange himself, 
and addressed to Dutchmen in general. To the first, ^Admiral 

z 2 ^ 
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Story replied, under date of the 22nd of Au^st, tl^at he should 
be unworthy of Lord Duncan, and forfeit the esteem of every 
honest man, were he to accept the proposal nia^e tot him; that 
he knew his duty to his flag and his country ; and that, were 
Admiral Duncan’s force double what it was, he should still 
retain the same sentiments. The Dutch admiral concluded with 
8n assurance, that lie should certainly defend his ships when 
attacked, but that he would immediately forward the summons 
to his government. . He did so ; and, at five o’clock on the 
morning of the 23d, the executive directoi^ formally expressed 
their approvftl of Admiral Story’s* reply. T^o the two proclama- 
tions no rep'ly was ret|imed. ' . 

Force being now the only alternative, the British fleet, on the 
morning of the 26th, again bore op; and by 3 p. m, the trans- 
ports, with the bomb-vessels, sloops, and gifii-vessels, to. cover 
the troops, had taken their appointed stations. Owing to the 
lateness of the day, the disemtiarkation was obliged to be de- 
layed until 3 A.M. on the^ 27th; when a landing was efiected, 
with no loss (except what arose from some boats oversetting 
in the suif), under a smart cannonade from the covering vessels. 
This, as we see, occurred on the 27th; and yet Admiral Duncan’s 
summons, dated on the 20th, a week previous, began, '‘More 
than 20,000 men being, at this moment, disembarked at the 
Helder, 8tc.” Such an oversight was well calculated to throw 
a ridicule upon the proposals sent in, ■* 

No sooner had the first division of troops begun to move 
fonmd, than they were attacked by a Ghillo-Batavian force 
under General Daendels. . The engagement lasted from 6 a. h. 
until evening, when the latter retired to K4eten, a position 
two leagues in the rear. The British army lost on this occasion, 
one lieutenant-colonel, one subaltern, three sergeants, 61 rank 
and file killed ; one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
nine captains, six subalteros, 18 sergeants, one drummer,^* 
334 rank and file wounded; and 26 rank and file missing. 
The Gallo-Batavian army lost 1400 men killed, wounded, and 
missing, including 57 officers. 

Having thus ^^ined possession of th** whole neck of land 
between Kirk-down and the sroad leading to Alkmaar, the 
British prepared to attack the Helder point, which contained 
ar garrison of 2000 meto In the night, however, the garrison, 
first spiking the guns and destroying some of the carriages, 
evacuated the Helder, and retired across the marshes towards 
Medeinbbck. On the 28tb; at dayli^t, the important post of 
the Helillli'/ in which was a numerous tram of artillery, both 
hOti^ and Wd, was taken quiet possetoion of by a detachment 

British troops under Major-general Moore; as were, at the 
rimo, by wptaki Winthrop, of the Circe, the following 13 
J^tCh sk’ps of itor, at anchor in.the Nieueve Diep : 
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Gon-s^ 

64 Vervachteffei, 

50 Bioederchap, . 

C Belle^ Antoinette 
44 < Constitutie, . 

( Duifze, 


Gap-ship 

C Expeditie, 
44 < Hector, 

( Unie, 

Aa 5 Heldin, 
r? Minerva, 


Quo-ship 

C Alarm, 
24^Pollodc, 
( Venus. 


Also,;three Indiamen, and a sheer-hulk ; tof^ther with the naval 
magazine at Nieueve Werk, containing, among a great quantity 
of valuable ordnance-stores, 97 pieces of cannon. 

The posssesion of the Helder having now left the Texel open 
to the British, Vice-admiral Mitchell, on the 30th, at 5 A. M., 
got under way with his , squadron, and stood for the Texel ; in 
entering which, the Ratvison, America, and Latoila took the 
ground. Passing the Helder point and Mars Dira, the British 
squadron, formed in line ahead thus: Glatton, Romney, Isis, 
Veteran, Ardent, Belliqueux, Monmouth, Overyssel, Mistisloff, 
and frigates, stood along the'naiTow and intricate channel of the 
Vlieter (the buoys of which, although purppsely removed, the 
British, with surprising alacrity, had since replaced), towards 
the Dutch squadron, of eight two-deckers and frigates, at 
anchor in line ahead in the east-south-east channel, near the red 
buoy upon the Vogel sand. 

While standing in, with his nine two-deckers and frigates 
(including the Latona who had since got off), along a channel, 
through which the Dutch themselves never venture to pass with 
more than two ships at a time. Vice-admiral Mitchell despatched 
the IS^gun ship-sloop Victor, Obtain James Rennie, with a 
summons to the Dutch admiral. Captain Rennie, on his way, 
met a dog of truce, with Captains Van de Capelle and De Yong, 
coming from Admiral Stoiy. These officers. Captain Rennie 
instantly conveyed on board, the Isis. After some conversation, 
the British admiral consented to anchor at a short distance from 
the Dutch admiral, and to give the latter one hour to make up 
his mind. In less than the time specified, the two Dutch cap- 
tains returned to Vice-admiral Mitchell, with a verbal message 
agreeing to surrender. Possession was immediately taken of 
the Dutch squadron already named; and, for the purpose of 
maintaining order among the different crews, a British officer 
was sent on board of each ship. 

It remains to explain why those who, not many»months before, 
had ffivght so valiantly off Camperdown, now surrendered, with- 
out a blow, at their moorings m the TexeL The fact is, the 
sailors had become politicians; and, differing in opinion from 
their officers, liad adopted a course which, if not the most 
honourable, was, under present circumstances, undoubtedly the 
most safe. They mutinied, and refused to fight; and, ds if 
fearful that the guns would go off by themselves, they, in many 
instances, drew the charges, and threw ^evi^ot overboard. 
Under |uch, we must add, dUci^itable citcumstances, Admiral 
Story and his officers had no altemative but to surrender ; and 
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surely no one will think that^ in so doings they compromise^, in 
the slightest degree, their professional character. 

The British navv, on this occasion, had no opportunity of dis- 
playing its ivontea prowess ; Imt, nevertheless, great praise was 
due to yice^miral Mitchell for the whole of his arrangements, 
and to his officers and crews in general, for their skill in working, 
the ships through channels so narrow, intricate, and shallow, as 
those through which they were obliged to pass. The loss of 16 
two-deckers (one 74, six 64s, two SOs, and six 44s), five frigates, 
three corvettes, and one brig, out of a total of about 55 vessels, 
was a serious blow to the Dutch navy ; and yet half a dozen first 
class French frigates would have been a greater acquisition to 
the British navy than the whole 25 vessels which had thus sur- 
rendered. The Dutch squadron had, it is true, been taken pos- 
session of in the name of the stadtholder, but the British 
government afterwards purchased such of the ships as appeared 
likely to be useful. Of the 17 ships and one brig so purchased, 
^ eight never went to sea as British cruisers ; and the Washington 
74, afterwards named Princess-of-Orange, measured only 1566 
tons, which was smaller, by 37 tons, than any British 74, then 
in a serviceable state. ^ 

Although our business ts not with military details, we will 
endeavour to present a summary of what occurred on shore. 
While the Dutch squadron was changing masters, the army 
under General Abercromby, now amounting to between 16,000 
and 17,000 men, had advanced and taken post behind the Zype, 
a low and intersected piece of ground about eight miles in extent, 
that lies at the entrance of the peninsula, and has near it a dyke, 
behind which the troops intrenched themselves, defending their 
position >by a numerous artilleiy. The advanced posts of their 
right extended from Pelten to Eenigenburg ; those of the centre, 
a little behind and parallel to the Great Dyke, were at St.-Mar- 
tin^'s, Volkoog, and ochagen ; those of their left at Havinghuysen 
and Zydawind. In this position the Gallo-Batavian arn^, com- 
posed of, at the least 25,000 men,* and commanded by General 
Brune, having under him the Generals Vandamme, Dumonceau, 
and Daendels, on the 10th of September,, at daybreak, attacked 
the British army, and after a moSt severe* conflict, was repulsed 
and driven bac& to its former position in the neighbourhood of 
Alhmaar, with the losa^vas represented, of nearly 1000 men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. The loss of the British on the 
same occasion was, 37 rank and file kiHed ; one major-general, 
one Ceutenant-colonel, one major, four captains, five subalterns, 
two sergeimts, 135 rank and file wounded ; one sergeant, 18 rank 
and^iB^jiCQissing. The French attributed their overthrow, in part, 
tqi iadejection among their allies the Batavians. 

. Op the 13th a^^Hroptember the Duke of York landed at the 
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H^d^r ftcm on board the Amethyst frigate; and' at'the same 
time was disen^baiked the stipiilated body of Russian ^troops, 
under General Hermann; maKing the combmed British and 
Russian army amount to about 35,000 men. On the lOtfa, at 
daybreak, a part of the latter^ amounting to about 20^00 men, 
attacked the whole line of the French and' Batavians ; but, 
towards the close of the were compelled to fkll back to 
their intrenchmeuts at the Zype, with the l&s to the British 
army, of one lieutenant-colonel, two captains, two subalterns, 
one staff, two sergeants, 121 rank and file, killed ; seven lieute- 
nant-colonels, six majors, 16*captains, 16 subalterns, 20 ser- 
geants, two drummers, 364 rank and file wounded ; and 22 ser- 
geants, five drummers, 479 rank and file missing; and to the 
Russians, of about 1600 killed, wounded, and prisoners, in- 
cluding, among the latter. General Hermann himself. General 
Brune, in his official letter, states Uis force to have been 20,000 
men, and his loss only 60. killed, and* 300 wounded. He de- 
clares also, that he made 2000 men prisoners, and took 26 pieces 
of cannon. On the other hand, the British account states, that 
60 officers and upwards of 3000 French and Batavians fell into 
the hands of the allies, and that 16 j^eces of their cannon were 
destroyed. Three gun-boats/* each armed with a 12-pounder 
carronade, and placed under the orders of Captaii^ Sir Home 
Popham and William Godfrey, of the navy, had acted with con- 
siderable effect on ihe Alkmaar canal, but not without sustaining 
a loss of four seamen killed, one lieutenant and seven seamen 
wounded. 

On the 2d of October, at 6 a.m., the Duke of York made. a 
general attack upon the Gallo-Batavian line. The conflict was 
long and bloody, continuing till six in the evening, when General 
Brune was compelled to retire, leaving the British and Russians 
masters of the field of battle. This was accomplished after a 
loss, to the British army, of one major, five captains, five subal- 
terns, 11 sergeants, 216 rank and file, 44 horses, killed; two 
colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, three majors, 22 captains, 39 
subalterns, one staff, 46 sergeants, seven drummers, 980 rank 
and file, 78 horses, wounded ; one captain, four subalterns, seven 
sergeant^:, three drummers, 178 rank and file, three horses, miss- 
ing ; and to the Russians, of about 170 killed or thken prisoners, 
and 423 wounded. 

On the 6tb, in another general battle, the French and Bata- 
vians, having been considerably reinforc^, defeated the British 
and Russians, with a loss, to the British, of two lieutenant-colo- 
nels, two subalterns, three sergeants, one drummer, 86 rank and 
file, nine horses, killed : one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three 
majors, seven captains, 23 subalterns, dne staff, 23 sergeants, 673 
rank and file, 13 horses, wounded; two lieuterftmt-colonela, one 
mmor, five captains, 11 subalterns, 13 sergeants, twodfhmmers^ 
676 rank and file, missing; aiid to the Russians, of 382 killed or 
taken prisoners, and 735 wounded. Soon after this,|ft council 
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of war decided t^t the allied British and Russian army shoiild 
retire to the Zype. It did so, and the Duke of York took up 
his quavers at Schagenburg ; where he entered into a nesotia-^ 
tion with Geneml Brune^ for a suspension of arms^ and the 
unmolested' evacuation of Holland by the combined British and 
Russian forces. The retreat of the latteri in consequence of the 
convention^ [was followed by the evacuation of the Zuyder Zee 
and adjacent narts^ on the part of Vice-admiral Mitbhell; who^ 
having shiftea bis flag from the Isis to the 20-^n ship Babet^ 
had, with that ship and a flotilla of six smaller vessels, pro- 
ceeded over the Enahausen flat to the road of that name. The 
appearance of the British flotilla in the Zuyder Zee changed the 
politics, for a while, of several of the bordering towns and vil- 
l^es. Even Amsterdam had begun making defensive prepara- 
tionsu The batteries of Dugerdam and Deimerdam had been 
strengthened ; and soon after^Vice-admiral Mitchell got into the 
Zuyder Zee, 60 French gun-vessels arrived at Amsterdam, by 
"the canal, from Dunkirk. 

Thus terminated the expedition to Holland ; an expedition in 
which the British, exclusively, lost three ships of war by being 
wrecked on the coast, and JNassau, a reduced or flute 64, and the 
Blanche and Lutine frigate!. Themiost serious part of the loss 
was that a full fourth of the crew of the first-named, and the 
whole of the crew except two of the last-named, ship perished. 
The Lutine had on boara specie to the amount of 140,000/., which 
she had shipped at Yarmouth, and was carrying to the Texel, to 
be applied in paying the troops. That went also ; and the loss 
of it was no slight augmentation to the disasters of the expedi- 
tion. In the diflerent actions on shore, as enumerated in the 
official accounts, the British alone lost about 566 men killed, 2791 
wounded, and 1465 missing. Their gain in'‘§liips of war we have 
already shown to have been muchoveriated. Whatever else the 
British gained was, certainly, not that, of which they had any 
reason to boast. However, as no blame was imputed to them^ 
the thanks of parliament were unanimously voted to Lieutenant- 
general Sir Ralph Abercromby and Vice-admiral Mitchell, as 
wel} as to the officers and men under their respective^commauds. 
Shortly afterwards the vice-admiral received an additional honour 
in the order of the Bath. 

Among the operationa^bn shore in this quarter, the de£ence*of 
liemfider-town. West Friesland, which had been intrusted to a 
detachnmnt of seamen and marines, 167 in number, under the 
commandof Captain James Boorder, of the 16-gun brig-sloop 
^Espidgle, ttmst not be passed over. On the 11th of OctobeTf at 
6 a.mT, an advanced party of French and Batavians, consisting 
of officer, one sergeant, one corporal, and ^ privates,, 
attempted^ to storm the north battery. The Britim soon got 
theb^om^ents between two fires ; and the seamen, armed with 
nr/so^eotii^y surrounded ihem^ tiiai ttey instentl, 
Ian' down^dieir an^with the lo» of two priFftep^l^ 
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Sesiedji'^had the Britidi .secnred their prisoners, when the 
^xeiDy<8 main body, 670 in nuipber, attacked them ; but, after 
a. ^arp contelt,.of fpnr.houra and a half, in which the French 
aikl Batavians sustained a loss of five men killed and nine 
wounded, the i«tti^ gave way in every direction. The marinea 
went in pursuit, arid certainly, - if the allied forces had not 
broken down w bridge in , their retread would have taken thdr 
stand of colours and two field-pieces. While the fugitives were 
in the act of destroying the bridge, the fire from the marines is 
represented to have killed 18, ana wounded 20 of thrir number ; 
making their total loss on this occasion, 25 men killed and 
29 wounded, while the British had not a man hurt. 

’light squadrons and single ships. 

»■ 

On the 4th of January the British bark-rigged sloop Wol- 
verine, of 12 guns and 70 men. Captain Lewis Mortlock, being 
on a cruise oft' Boulogne, in very fo^y weather, discovered two' 
large French luggers, close to her to windward. These luggers 
were privateers ; one, the Rus5, of eight d-pounders and about 
70 men, commanded by Citizen Piei^ Audibert, the other, the 
Fuiiet of fourteen d-pounders and aBout 80 men, commanded by 
Citizen Denis Fourmentin. Captain Mortlock, judging that, if 
the privateersmen suspected the Wolverine to be a ship of war, 
they would make off, approached them under Danish colours. 
On being hailed by the Furet, Captain Mortlock replied, that 
he was m>m Plymouth bound to Copenhagen. This lu^er was 
now close upon the starboard quarter of the Wolverine, with her 
bowsprit between the 'latter’s mizen chains and side. The 
Wolverine instantly^ hoisted English colours, and opened a fire 
of great guns and^musketij. Captain Mortlock, with his own 
hands, lading the Furet’s bowsprit to one of the iron stanchions 
of the Wolverine’s mizen chains. 

Boarding was now the only resource left to the Furet ; and 
her people made a vigorous assault on the British vessel, but 
were driven back with loss. In the mean time the Rus^ bad shot 
ahead, and run foul of the Wolverine ou the larboard bow. 
Here, also,ra desperate attempt was made to board ; and, at one 
time, it required almost every man in the Wolverine to repulse 
the Rutd’s creW.^ Three of the boldest of the Furet’s men, 
taking advantage of the exposed state in which the scuffle on the 
j^olvlerine’s forecastle had left the afterpart of the vessel, sprang 
on the roundhonse ; and one'man gave three cheers, as if to en- 
courlge those in the lugger to come on board to his suf^s^ 
Captun Mortlock instantly ran from forward, to dispute with 
this daring Frenchman the possession of his post. The latt^ as 
the former approached, presorted a pistid to his face. ^ It missed 
fire; and, as the Frenchman was again cocking it. Captain 
- Mortlpck plunged a half-pike into his body, and the mau ftU 
overboard. » ■ 
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, The French on board the Furet now threw into the Wolyerine^rv 
cabin windows some leather bags filled with cocnbnstiblei. These^ 
immediately set the vessel on fire, and a blaze bursi forth directly 
«ver the mag^aane. While the Wolverine^s people anere oc^pied 
in extinguishing the flames, the two luggers took the ^nortonity 
to effdbt their escape. As one of them (the Furet; it is oelieved) ^ 
was .retiring, she nred a shot which mortally wounded . Gaptain 
Mortlock, who had previously, although he kept on deck,kNsea 
wounded in the hand, in the breast, and in the loihs. Giving the 
necessary orders to his lieutenant, this brave youi^ ofiker went 
below, saying, ^^Lufl‘, lufiT, keep close to them.”* lie soon after- 
wards fainted from loss of blood. The Wolverine, finding she 
had no chance with the luggers in sailing, on a wind especially, 
bore up for Portsmouth. 

Th^ Wolverine had two men killed, and eight, including her 
gallant commander, wounded. Captain Mortlock died at Ports- 
mouth on the 10th of the month. The loss of the privateers, as 
acknowledged by themselves, was rather severe. The Furet had 
five men killed, her captain and five men mortally, and 10 men 
badly wounded ; the Ruse had her first and second lieutenants, 
another officer, and two seamen killed, and five mortally, and 
several badly wounded. 

In this affair, which was almost entirely a hand-to-hand 
struggle, 70 British were opposed to at least 150 Frenchmen ; 
and yet the latter were compelled to retire without effecting 
their object. Had the two luggers kept off at long-shol^ the 
Wolverine, from the nature of her armament, must have cut 
them to pieces. She was originally the merchant vessel Rattler, 
of London, measuring 286 tons, and was purchased, in order to 
be fitted with guns utou Captain Schank’s principle. Accord- 
on the 22d of February, 1798, the Wol^enne, as she had 
then been named, was established with two long IS-pounders 
and six 24-pounder carronades on her main &ck, four 12- 
pounder carronades on the quarterdeck, and one of the same 
caliber on the forecastle, total 13 guns. In order tliat the eight 
xnaindeck guns might be fought on one side, eight ports, exclu- 
sive of the bow-port, were cut, and grobve^> were made in the 
deck tanning across from side to^idde. To these gloves the 
trucks of the gun-carriages were attached, by a pivot fore-locked, 
in order to shift the guns from one side to the other as occasion 
reqrdred* Thus* armed, the Wolverine was a * much moie.for- 
xnidi^lejT^sel than her appearance* indica^d. , « 

On .the 28tb of January, at noon, ths British 28-gun frigate 
Prosmii]C,^^ain James Wallis, having on board the Htmour- 
able T^p^api^Oi^enville and suite on a mission to Berlin, sailed 
fronuJ^S^puth road, bound to Guxbaven. Early on the mom- 
ing^jir^e 30tb tbp ^'igate arrived off Heligoland,, and took on . 
bcip^ a.pilot.for the Elbe. Having a fair wind at north-nojth- 
^ fine* dear dajjythe Proserpine,, by Gening,, reached 
ranchored at the Reo^uoy. Here it was found tbaf'thp 
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other' buoyft^ had been remored ; but the three pilots on board, 
induding two ttet belonged to the ship, concurred in stating the 
practidaPilky M ^uscending the river to Cuxhaven without the' 
Duoyifi piovidedTCaptain Wallis would proceed between half-ebb 
and^baif•^k>od, iii they should then see the sands, the marks of 
which were petfedly well kno^ to them. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 31st, l^e Proserpine 
weighed,' and stood up the river, with the saiue favouraUe wind 
and weather as on the preceding day ; having ahead of her the 
Prince-of-Wales packet, which 4iad kept company from Yar- 
mouth. At about 4 p. M;, when within four miles of Cuxhaven, 
it began to snow, and soon came on so thick, that the Proserpine 
was compelled to anchor. At this time very little ice was seen 
in the river ; but at 9 p. m. the wind shifted to east by south, and 
blew a most dreadful snow-storm ; causing such heavy masses 
of ice to press on the frigate, that it was only by having all 
hands on deck, and using every precaution to save the cables 
from being cut, that she preserved her station till morning. 

On the 1st of February, at 8 a. m., the ^flood-tide, haying 
carried back the ice, and left an opening below; while the river 
above was completely blocked up. No possibility now existing 
of proceeding higher up, the Proserpine weighed and stood out, 
to endeavour to make a landing on some part of the coast of 
Jutland, Mr. Grenville urging to Captain Wallis the necessity 
of his being put- on shore as early as possible. Scarcely had 
the pilots declared that the Proserpine was clear of all the 
sands, when, at about 9 h. 30 m. p. m., the ship struck on nearly 
the extremity of the Scaron, or the sand that stretches out from 
Newark island. As it blew a very heavy gale of wind, the 
Proserpine, although with no other sail set than the foretop- 
mast staysail, had '^truck with great force. On sounding, no 
more than 10 feet of water was found under the forepart of 
ner keel. 

Immediately the boats were got ready to carry out an ^chor : 
but, it being high water, the ice pressed so upon the ship as to 
render the attempt impracticable, and the boats were hoisted in 
again. All hands were now employed in shoring the ship, in 
order that she might heel towards the bank. The first run of 
the tide, however, brought down such heavy masses of ice, that 
the ebores were carried away, the copper tom off from the star- 
board side of the fliip, and the rudder cut in tfi^o, the lower 
part lying on the ice under the counter. Hopes wite still en- 
tertained of getting the ship off at the next high water; and, 
in order to lighten her for that rarpo^, her guns and stores 
were thrown overboard, all of which were borne up by the ice.^ 

At 10 P.M., which was the time for high water, the south- 
east gale had so kept back the tide, that there was less water 
by three feet than when the ship had struck. »All hopes of 
savtbg Uic Proserpine were thus at an end ;"and, the return 
of the ebb-tide, the ship was expected every moment to be torn 
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to piec(» by the ice. This sad expectation, the darknd^ df the' 
nignt,the extreme coldness of the weather/ and the UeAvy sno#*;^ 
storm that raged, rendered the situatioh of the pwple on bbard 
the frigate truly deplorable. On the next mornihg, the 2d, the 
gale increased, Shd the ice rose to the cabin wint^fws ; the stern- 
post also broke in two, and the ship received^thet important 
aamage. It was then prop'dsed, that the cheers and crew 
should attempt preach the shore over the ice. This, con- 
sidering the sevei^ and thickness of the weather, the ignorance 
of the way, and the numberless dangers attendant on such a 
journey, struck every one as hazardous in the extreme. But,, 
to stay any longer on board was useless, and might be attended 
with we most mreadful consequences. 

Accordingly, at 1 h. 30 m. p. m., the ship’s company, in sul> 
divisiohS, attended by their respective officers, commenced their 
march on the ice ; and, at 3 f. m.. Captain Wallis, and Lieu- 
tenant Ridley of the marines, the tyro last persons on board, 
quitted the Prosperpine. After a iourue 3 |'‘bf six miles, in the 
severest of weatW, over high flakes of ice, and sometimes up 
to their middles in snow and water, the ship’s company, whose 
subordination and perseverance were highly praiseworthy, 
reached the'teland of Newark ; but not without the melancholy 
loss of seven seamen, one boy,^ four marines, and one woman 
and her child, frozen to death. Others had had their legs and 
ftngera frozen, but were fortunate enough not to lose the use of 
them. The whole number of males, mustered on landing, were 
173. 

The storm lasted, without intermission, until the night of the' 
5th. On the following morning, tlie 6th, owing to the scarcity 
of provisions, half the officers and ship’s .company, accom- 
panied by Mr. Grenville and his suite, proceedkl to Cuxhaven ; 
travelling, as before, over the ice, and encounteri^ a similar 
succession of difficulties. At length, however, the party arrived 
in safety. The captain, with the remainder of his officers and 
men, remained at Newark, in hopes to be able to save some of 
the stores from the ship. On the 8tb, Ae master, Mr. Anthony, 
volunteered, with a party of seiyaaen, w go on board for that 
purpose. He did so, and found the frigate Iring on her beam- 
ends, with seven and a feet of water in her hold ; having 
har quarterdeck separateiji from the gangway six feet, and to aU , 
appeasutd^, ouW kept from entirely parting bf the ice that sur- 
rouiid^ hw From this account, it was agreed not to viifit her 
again ; Bat, <m the 10th, the clearness of the day induced Mr. 
Authony, ‘wing with him the surgeon, one. midshipman, the 
boatswlf^, ihid two seamen, to go off a second time, lliese 
bold' fi^nthrere got safe on board, but .Ojegleeted to return 
wBkkI^O ride suited. At about IQ f. m., storm came' 

on {rhd the-s^h-south-east ; and the tide rose, in consequence 
to«an uncomal^ hei^Mf* This, as it raised the ice that stock to 
the ship, floatM her and that together; and the wreck, after 
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beating about for some time, was at length cast on shore at the 
island of Baltram. From this spot Mr. Anthony and his little 
party providentially escaped, and soon afterwards joined their 
mends at Cuzbaven; whither the whole of the officers, and 
crew left at Nraark, except the captain, had siitce arnved. 

111-healtlk oraasioned chiefly by anxiety of mind at the sup- 
ped loss m the jpiaster and the ^e persons with him, detained 
. Captain WalH^n Newark island toward|||^!end of Febru- 
ary. On the 26th of March the captain, hil^ficers, and ship’s 
company, having arrived home, were tried for the loss of their 
ship. It need nardly be stated, that they all received an 
honourable acquittal: in addition to which the highest enco- 
miums were passed upon the late Proserpine’s seamen for their 
unparalleled good conduct throughout the whole of the melan- 
choly and trymg occasion. To mark their seohe of thd ^hqspi- 
table treatment whichrthey had experienced from Lorenti Witwe, 
of the island of Newark, the officers and men presented him 
with a piece of plate in the shape of a cofiee-urn, bearing a 
suitable inscription. * . 

Of Rear-admiral Sercey’s Indian squadron of seven frigates, 
we have already shown that three bad quitted him fpr Europe ; 
and we rather think a fourth, the Cybele, got back to Lorient. 
This frigate had arrived at the Isle of France a year or two be- 
fore the war commenced, and therefore could not, towards the 
close of the year 1797, when her name last ocours, have been 
in ,a very* good state. Without reckoning the Cyb^lcv the French 
frigates which*, at the commencement of the present year, were 
still cruising in the Indian seas, were the Forty, Preneuse, and 
Prudente. In what manner the lasti of these was stopped in 
hpr career, we shsll now proceed to rmate. 

On the 9th of February, -soon after daybreak, in latitude 
31** 30' south, and longitude 33° 20' east, the British 12-pottn- 
der 32-gun frigate Dmdalus, Captain Henry Lidgbird Ball, 
steering to the southward and westward, with the wind right 
aft, or north-east, discovered two sail on her starboard bow. 
These were the French 36-gun frigate Prudente, Captain Emanuelr 
Hippolite Le Jolifl*, and an American ship from China, her prize ; 
and bn board of which, it woffld appear, the frigate had placed, 
with a crew of 17 officers and men, all her quarterdeck 6-poun- 
ders but two; thus leaving herself with 26 long'12 and two, 
long 6-pounders, and two brass 36-pounder carronades, total 
30 guqip. The force of the Deedalus consisted of 32 lotty: 12 
and 6 pounders, and six 24-pounder carronades. . 

At 7 A. Hi, the Daedalus hauled to the northward in chase ; 
and the two stingers now seei^ tq ^ ships, sepSrated, the 
smaller one stai^M to the southward, and the larger, which 
was distant firbm ipqt Dse^lus about six miles, bearing away 
north-west. The Dsedalus immediately hore. up a^r the large 
ship ; .wbich, at about 10 a. m., put right before ^ wind, and 
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rwas followed by the Dtedalus under all sail. .At 3 the 
Pradente hoisted her colours, and opened a fire fixun .her stem 
chasers. .. At 10 minutes past noon the Pradente shcHctenedsad, 
hauled to the wind on the.larboard tack, and..fired a bsoadside 
at 'the Dtedalus; who, by this time, had sht^ieBed, sail to her 
topsails. At 25 minutes* past noon the Britiab fiamta boi!s.np 
amcss the stem of the Fr«|^h fiigate, within half pistd^tbaS;, 
and, aftor pouring in a raking broadside, .ItAd up.undMr her 
lee. The two ships, thus side by side, commenced aQ.animated 
interchange t>f broadsides; and, in a quarter of an hour,;toe 
mizenmast of the Pradente fell over her quarter. Ihe latter, 
nevertheless, continued the cannonade until 1 h. 21 m. p. h. ; 
when, being much cut in masts, rigging, and sails, ^d con-, 
siderably shattered in hull, the Pradente strugk her> colours...' v 
damagdh done to the Dsedalus \were ‘of comparatively 
timing amount. Her main stay was cubthrough, and her run- 
ping rigging and many of her lower shrouds injured ; but her 
hull was scarcely touched. Out of a crew of 212 men and boys, 
she had one seaman and one marine killed, and 11 seamen and 
one marine* wounded. The Pradente was mijch shattered in 
'both hulled masts, and, out of a crew, as defrag by her offi- 
cers, oAWn men ||^d boys (four less than the n^ber stated in 
■ Captain Ball’s letter), lost 27 ofiScers an^ men killed and 22 
wounded. 

4 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBAITANTS. 

PADALU8. vaVBBIRK 

Broadside^ns ...a | 

Crew No. 212 SOI. 

Size. .......Mtons fOS; 920 

^ ' ' S? * . ' f-' 

The slight disparity in the broadside weight of'^metal by no 
means equals the disparity in execution. Not a doubt therefore 
remains that, had the Pradente mounted the few 6-pounders 
which she wanted of her establishment, the result of ' toe action 
Iwould have been precisely the same ; a result, especially when 
the dUTerence in number of considered, highly creditable 
to Captain Ball, his .officers, anffuhip’s company. On toe other 
hand, let us in justice remark, that the reason toe Prudentd made 
when ‘first descried by the Daedalus, doeif n<A appear to 
■llsve’beento avoid an engagement, buHo allow niff primkn 
oppoiianity of effecting her escape. As soon as toe Uttter was 
considered to be out of danger, and the prise dM, -we believe 
rea<^^''1^#IHe of France in safety, the Pradente' shorteued.aail 
tor ^ifi^ersaiy to come up; and that Gamtein;Le JolffiT 'dM 
not surrender at an earlier moment than wilt in ^ tent with- his 
^ty, toe daxaa&e and loss wlpch his^to^'lpltained in toe 
action abundantorweves. . 

Taking her" pnse^ tow, toe Dsedalua p i tfee W t ed to Table 
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na(i>Ax.us andWhdekte. 

'Itty where,' on ibe 16tb,the twosfaipecameto an-mcfaor. The 
cost of<r^>airinrthe jmze in that county being deemed by the 
.aavat eommaatraig officer at the Capci; Captain Geoige Losadc 
xtf tbe^O-gan ship Jupiter, mcwe,.than the snip, although a reiy 
'fine fixate :^her dass, was worn, the Prudcete was not pur- 
chased, A mp Jhe 4ie of the British nai^. It would gratify ns to 
■he able -to date, that the first lispenant of tiie Daedalus, who 
brought in the'^iue, and whom Captain Ball, recommends ** in 
the stroi^est tenns,” recdved the reward usaally conferred on 
first Ueutenants, after actions of far less merit thin that of the 
Daedalus and Prudmite; but an admiralty-list before us, of 
.July, 1823, still contains among the lieutenants the name of 
Nrwolas Tucker. 

On the 6th ofiiFebroary, at4 p. m., while the British dd-gun 
drip .Algo, Captam James Bowen, accompanied by the^^d-gun 
ship, -Leriathan, Captain John Buchanan, was drawing rduad 
the-east end of Majors, under storm staysails, with a violent 
westerly^e, two Spanish frigates were discovered at anchor, 
near a fortified tower on the south point of the Bahia de Acude. 
The latter^ 34-gun frigat^ Santd-Teresa and 

Proserpine, imhl^iately cut their cables and made!-, sail to the 
nortii-noFth-easti The two British ships, ap^uickljt^O'possible, 
were under all the cgnvass they could mar; under more, indeed, 
than the Leviathan could, for she presently split her main jtop-> 
sail dnd dropped astern. * 

This aedoent to the largest of their pursuers the two Spanish 
fi'igates saw, and, shortly after the close of day, having pre- 
viously ijpoken each otw, took advantage of, by separating. 
The Proserpine "hauled sharp up to. the northward, and the 
Senta-Teresa, setting her topgallantsails; kept right before the 
wind. . ,^e /Aigo^ selecting the point of sailing in which she 
.ezcell^, fc^wed the latter, and signalled her consort to alter 
her course to port in pursuit of the former. But the Leviathan, 
ndther seeing the Proserpine’s change of course nor the Argo’s 
signal, cmitmued to firilow the latter. At midnight, after having 
fired her bow-gmu for some time previous, the Aigo got along- 
wde of thp fiuiia-Teresa ; who, notwithstanding that hei; smml 
sails had idl hem cut by shot^hr carried away in the chato, and 
.^h# the Leviathan was at no great distance from her, persevered 
W her endmvours .to get off, not surrendering until sue had re- 
•odved, wilpont retuumg it, the Aigo’s whole broadside : wMch 
wounded two of her men, and did much damage to her rigging. 

The $snta-Tere8a mounted 34 long Spanish 12 and 6 poun- 
ders,. aii4,,<^ ibelieve, eight 24-pounder carronades, total 42 
gun8,:hosides.-4rii«els and cohoms. She was commanded by 
Cwtaun don .]^dri%>Perez, with a crew of 280 Mamen and 
ataiines, b0ridto '36O^ldiet8,^and was stored and victualled for 
fimr months. fine ship of 049 tons, and just out of 

^^odc, the SM>tt»a'«reaa became an acquisition to the claw of 
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Btitisb 12-pottnd^ Si^un frigates. Her consort, the Proseipitie, 
of the same, fofce but rather smaller, effected her escape. 

' In the conrse of the month of Ma;^ the Aigo Isas detached by 
Earl St>Vincent to Altera, tQ,neg<^te with tiie dey for a sl^ 
ply of fiesh provisions for thelmritisK army and^nafy at Afinor<». 
Captain l^wen not onlyte.cce«ded in hismiBsion,«hat, prompted 
nis own feelings, ezertedUiimself so strmiaously;^th die dey 
for the enlai^ement of six British prisoners, whd'had been 14 
years in slavery, that the despot ordered them to be Set -free. 
The poor fellows, grateful and happy, embarked on board the 
Ai^, once more to enjoy the blessings of life and liberty. 

The rupture which, towards the end of the year 1798, ocebrred 
between France and the United States of America, gave to ^eat 
Britain a maritime ally, who, though not al^to afford a very' 
powerful, nor willing perhaps to bestow a,, ver^ cordial co-opera- 
tidn, might yet be of some service in desultory warfare ; par- 
ticularly among the 'Antilles, and along the western shores of 
the Atlantic, where the number and audacity of the French 
cruisers oftentimes did serious mischief to British commerce. 
Previously to our entering upon the details of'ihe first action 
that was fiought between the French and the ' Americans, we 
: may be allowed to^present a slight sketch of 4he formation and 
growth of the United States’ navy. 

the commencement of the disturbances between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, the latter formed themselves 
into a confederated body-politic. A congress, representative of 
this confederacy, and of the states, was organized. Its mem- 
bers were elected by the state-legislatiires ; and it was invested 
with the powers of nati<mal defence, the superintendence of the 
wel&rwor the confederacy, and the accmxg^hment of the great 
object of the union, redress of gi^vances. - Both legislative sml 
executive functions were united in this body. The greater pmrb" 
of the year 1775, that in which the revolutionary wallifi(|^ 
menced, was occupied in the more immedikte business of or^n- 
izing an army, to resist the aggressions of one already in the 
country. It was not, therefore, until the Sthifff October in the 
same^year, that the attention of^congress waa '(directed to any 
kind W operations on the oceafiV and then dQljhlbecause infor- 
.mation had been’Teceived that two English unarmed merchadt 
iK^gs, laden with arins, tewder, and 6mer warlike<stores, had 
flu ctiie 11th of the preceding August quitted England for Que- 
bec, without convoy. * 

A oOnunittee of three members of congress was appointed to 
prepare apian for intercepting these Vessels ; and, upon the re- 
the eopimittee, the congress directed General Washington 
^la^plyfo. the council of Maasacbusetts-b^yfivths^ two armed 
despatch the same, pn^rly armed, stored, 
and appotnted^^:#(^ instructions to inten^t and capture the 
"'two bngs in quanbii^a||any other transpc^ taden wim’ warlikp 
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«tore8, for the use of the ministerial aimy or navy in America.'’ 
On the 13th of October two small vessels, one of 10, th^ other of 
14 carrii^e-fi^ ittid on the 30th, a ship to mount 20, abd 
Mother to moMt as many as 36 carriage^ns, were ordered 
to be 1^ and equip^ ai^raisers. On the ^ of Novem- 
ber the eoiSmttee, to which lour members had been added, 
were autix wjg cd to ^w upon the tontinental treasury for funds, 
and to englSra officers and seamen to serve on board the four 
vessels that nad been ordeied to be fitted out. By^way of en- 
couragemost to the latter, they were to have half ih value of all 
prizes, bring ships of war, and a third of such as were toansports. 
On the 2d of November two battalions of marines were ordered 
to be raised. On the 11th of December congress ordered to be 
built 13 shim ; .||re of 32, five of 28, and three of 24 guns ; all 
the stores of which, except canvass and powder, coula/-it was 
declared, be furnished in the colonies. 

On the 14th of June, 1777, congress decreed, that the flag of 
the United States should be 13 stripes, alternate red and white ; 
and that the union should be 13 stars, white in a blue field, re- 
presenting a new constellation. On the 28th of October, 1779, 
congrms^ established a board of admiralty, to consist of five 
commissioners; of whom three were to form a board ffir despatch 
of business, and were each to have a salary of 14,000 dollar^er 
annum ; the secretary’s salary was to be 10,000. On the 29th 
of August, 1781, both this board and the naval committee were 
abolished, and,^ agent of marine, at a salary of 1500 dollars, 
with a clerk at 500 dollars, was appointed in lieu of them. 

It appears that the Americans, at a very early day, meditated 
the construction 5f 74-gun ships. According to a document in 
the journals of congress, they, in May, 1778, had one npon the 
stocks at Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire. The plan, on being 
.submitted ton M. Landais, a French naval officer of great ex- 
perience in the construction of ships, was found fault with ; and, 
atihis suggestion, congress, on the 29th of tiiat month, ordered 
the ship to be converted into a flush two-decker, to carry twenty- 
eight 24-poundria on the lower, and twenty-eight 18-pounders 
on the second deck'. This order appears afterwards ^have 
been revoked ; for, according to another entry, the a|ent of 
luarhie was directed, on the 3d of September, 1782', to present 
that 74-gon ship, then launched and named the America, to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, for the service of his most Christian 
majesty, in lieu of the Magnifique, of similar -force, which had 
recently been lost on the American coast, 

The published accounts ate not explidt in reference to the 
id^tity of these ships. It is simply from not finding a 36^n 
ship in wyr American navy-list of the time, nor that any second 
74 was ordered to.be built, and that it is concluded there was 
but one; At the reduction of Charlestown, in April, 17^, an 
American ship nam^ the Bricole, alleged to have been pierced 
‘ VOL. II. * 2 A 
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fbr60 guBS (as, mth four bridle-ports, • sb^of 66 ; 2 anB would 
huve been), Aod to have mounted 44, comri^tuig of 94 19 

poaodets, wsv certainly destroyed, among riumy idiip 8 , l» 
the British forces. But, turning to ^Frenoh navy-fit^ ofu 179& 
we &id the Bricole fi^e, of 24 guni^ wl^ mayi have beoii. a 
ledw^ 60-gun ship. The non-appearance of tlm ship’s name 
in a iFVench list of January, 1783, added to the o^rtfuntv thrt 
several French ships of war had been p]^hased by the Ameri- 
cans, and were actually among those omroyed at Ghariestown^ 
strengthens the supposition, that the 74 on the stocks at Ports- 
mouth, New-Ham^hire, in May, 1778, and that presented to 
the King of France in September, 1782, were one and the same 
vessel. The peace that took place, about five months after this 
present had been made by America to France,, xeadily enabled 
the new ship to cross the Atlantic to a French port ; but, owi^ 
to her comparatively small size and light armament, and perhaj^ 
in part, to the perishable materials of her frame, the Amenca 
does not appear to have lived long enough to be of service in the 
war by which that peace was succeeded. 

The low ebb of tne treasury and the tranquil state of the re- 
public occasioned the navy to dwindle, until the conduct of the 
Algerines in 1794 stimulated congress, on the 27th of March in 
that year, to order the construction and equipment of fi>ur i^ps 
of and two of 36 guns, to be ready to protect American 
commerce in the Mediterranean. 

We have reason to think that the armament originally intended 
for each of these classes was as follows : 


Miuadecli 

Quarter deck and forecastle 

Carronades 


llie 44. The 36. 


No. 

Pdi9. 

No. 


Pdn. 

SO long 

24 

28 

long 

IS 

14 . „ 

18 

8 


12 

44 


86 



19 


12 








56 


48 




Subsequently the carronades (42 and 32 pounders) were^ 
creased, and the long-guns in pattery with ^them rrauced 
number to the same extent, but changed to a higher caliber. 
£ato this, however, we shall hereafter have occancm mote fully 
to enter. 

On the 30th'<d' April, 1798, an act of congress passed, autho- 
rizing the estabftdiment of a navy-d^ctment, the chi^ offices’ 
of whi^^srae to bretyled, ** Secretary of the uevy.” ^ He was to 
ezeerpe fdf 'otdera that he might receive firmn the Presideid of the 
^atee^ifdKtive to the construction, armament, cqpipmca^ 
w'emplcymm vessels of war, and mer matterarfa|inected 
therewith ; and vjras to have a competent nundber of clerks, to 
assist him in pirftiidorine the duties of his office. 

Towards tiie'mhhfllWf the year 1798, smne inteouptioa oc- 
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cnrMd in ibe commerdal relation of the Uiuted States and 
nauee; a&d the folvnar, coneetTing tbemselves the acf^ered 
pa^; comwe&cedliostililaes against tlte ships and tessus (tfthe 
vtotcK repablie. AtthisAime the navy oi the United State8» 
by tfaeapinted eitertiOBS of tiie general govenunent, consisted, 
b^dw iteveral smaller vessels, of 15 frigates, four w them the 
Itegert ahd lieaviest that had ever been constroeted. Six 74- 
gim ships were also oi^^ered to be built ; but,'as the differences 
D^een the two counMes were soon adjusted, they were not 
laid down. We shall now proceed to ^ve an account, as well 
as our scanty materials will enable us, of the first imval action 
fowht between France and the United States of America. 

& the 9th of February, at noon, the island of Nevis bearing 
vrest-south-weSt'distant five leagues, the United States' 36>gun 
fiigate Constellation, Commodore Thomas Truxt(m, sailing with 
the wind at north-east, discovefed a strange ship to the south- 
ward, vnth, if the French accounts are correct, her main topmast 
gone. Ihe Constellation, hoisting American colours, bore down ; 
and the stranger, which was the* French 36-gun frigate Insur- 
gente, Captam Michel-Pierre Barreaut, hoisted her national 
colours, aud fired a gun to windward. At 3h. 16 m. p. m., the 
Ipsin^edte hailed the Constellation ; for what_ purpose, the 
American accounts are as silent as about the previous loss of the 
French Agate’s main topmast; buti^ as the French insist. 
Captain Barreaut was ignorant of the war, it might be for an 
explanatimi Of the hostile manner in which the American frigate 
was approaching. At all events, very soon after the hail, the 
Constellation, ranging alongside the Insurgente, opened her 
broadside, and a spinted action ensued, which lasted one hour 
and 15 minutes; when the French ship, having, as 'already 
stated, lost her main topmast, and been in other respects greatly 
damaged, struck her colours. 

The Constellation, out of a complement of alxiut 440 men 
and boys, had the good fortune, besides reviving little or no 
injury m hull or spars, to escape with so slight a loss as one 
man tilled and two wounded; while the Insurgente, out of a 
comifiement of 340 men and boys, is represented to haveAost 29 
men killed'an^ 44 wounded. 

■ Ah this victory, like many we have recorded, was gained by a 

36,’’' over a ** 40,” or as most of the English journals had i^ 
^^'^gun fixate,” there was no end to the mui^yrics upcm the 
Amienchn' Commodore Truxton. Nor was ^'mapty praise alone 
that tbetmmmodore received; for in addition to the substantial 
testimonials which bis transatlantic fnends showered upon him; 
he waspresented by the ttierehante of Londmiwith a handsome 
piece or jdifte, expressly for having captured a French frigate «f 
"superior force.” ' - o 

Commodore Truxtim carried his prize to the island of St.*’ 
Kite’s; The Insurgente cruised'for a few years in the American 
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service, and was then intended to be restored. to F^ee; but, in 
the mean time, she became lost at sea. ' Captain Barreaut,' 
towards the end of the present year, was tried l?y a'ciQnirt*marrial 
at Lorient for. the loss of his ship, and, after edlnvestigatbri^ 
which lasted nine days, honourably acquitted, cluefly^ jbecause 
of the. enormous disparity of force between the two vessels; 

.. Of the relative force in the above case it will be 'sufficient to 
state that the Constellation at this timq tifounted, although shei 
ftfterwards exchanged them for eighteehil, 28 long 24>pounder8 
on the main deck, and 10 long 12-pounders, 'with ten ' 32- 
pbunder carronades, on the quarterdeck and forecastle ; total 48 
guns : the French say 60. The Insurgente was armed, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, with ** tiente-rix canons,” meaning 
without her four carronades ; making her guns* in all 40 ; as 
enumerated in Commodore Truxton’s letter, and particularized 
at No. '7 of the little table at p. 54 of the first volume. - 

On the 22d of February, at a quarter ^ast 12 at noon, the 
town of Marbella in Spain bearing north-north-west distant three 
leagues, the British brig-sloop Espoir, of fourt^n O-poqnders 
and 80 men and boys. Captain James Anders, discovered in the 
south-east and windward quarter two brigs and two xebecs. 
Both of the latter and one of the former appearing to be 
cruisers, the Espoir hoisted her colours ; whereupon one of tte 
brigs and one of the xebecs hoisted Spanish colours, and, with 
the other xebec, formed inline ahead, to receive the Espoir. 
The second brig was a Moorish vessel, which had been towed 
by one of the others, and was now cast offi The Espoir imme* 
diately hauled to the wind in cbpil^ but was unable to weather 
her two opponents ; with whon^ however, the E^ir exchange 
broadsides in passing, on opposite tacks. The Espoir then put 
about, and soon brought to dose action the leewaramost of the 
vessels, which was his catholic majes^’s xebec Africa, Captain 
JosefSubjado,moonting 14 long Spanish 4-pounders and four brass 
4-pounder swivels, with a crew of 75 seamen and 38 soldiers. The 
finng continued with spirit for an hour and a half ; when, a fa- 
vourable opportunity presenting itself, the A frica was boarded, and 
after a sharp struggle of 20 minutes carried, by the British crew. 
The Africa’s two consorts, in the mieantime, had continue stand- 
ing bn towards the shore, which, when the action ended, was only 
fthme inil^ distant; and they eventually effected their esmipe. 

Tlu}:]pspoir’s loss on this occasion amotinted to two seamen 
killtd, ’lm. two .'wounded. That of the Africa amounted to one 
officer seamen killed, her commander, two other 

officense ah^ ^Ho aeameti wounded. 

The'^ritflh thtffUio. ship Majestic, Captain Robert Cuthbert, 
^ (ffiraig the action, but, being bet^rbig^^ and 

£ ' ' dies .to leevi^, had of course no share in it.' Xaptidn Su^ 
while he lay wonted in the Espmr’s cabin, told Caption 
srs, that he ful^^pected to have carried the J&tpmr into 
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Mal^. liJpon the; whole, the result of the action was highly 
creditable to ^he officers, and of the British brig. 

In the; mbuih .of June, 1798, we left Reai>adnural Sercey at 
Batavia, whither he.h.ad. just arrived from the Isle of Frande in 
the Br.ulerGueuIe cborette.*. Of the subsequent cruises and 
performaucss of sevsial of his frigates, we have sipce given some 
amount., •'jrhe. F<nte herself now demands our attention. . Some- 
time in the latter end\^^e year 1798, this formidable French 
filgate, commanded b^llaptain Beaulieu-le-Long, sailed from 
the Isle.of Frsmee on a cruise in the bay of Bengal. The depre- 
dations committed by the Forte on eastern commerce soqn 
attracted attention; and on the 19th of February, the British 
38-gun frigate, Sibylle, Captain Edward Cooke, sailed from 
Madras rpad in, quest of her. On the 23d the ffibylle fell in 
with a cartel, bound to Madras, having on board some English 
prisoners taken out of one of the Forte’s prizes, and on the 26th, 
anchored in Balasore road. While lying here. Caplin Cooke 
despatched his boats for information to some country ships also 
in the road, but without success. The Sibylle then weighed, 
and. bent her course towards the Sand-heads off the river of 

Bengal* 


Although no information had been gained respecting the 
present movements of the Forte, enough had been learned of her 
lormidaUe force to alarm a man of less intrepidity, or of less 
zeal in the duties of his profession, than the captain of the 
Sibylle. When the officer, in charge of the Forte’s cartel fallen 
in with on the 23d, was brought on board the Sibylle, and 
informed of the special objoD^f her cruise, he at once candidly 
pronounced her to be no mat^Efor the Forte ; and, anticipating 
tffie glory that, in the event of a contest, would accrue to his 
countrymen, naturally expressed a wish that he had not quitted 
his ship. A Captain Johnstone,,also, whose ship, the Chance, 
had been taken oy the Forte, on coming on board and viewing 
the force of the Sibylle, trembled for the consequences of a 
meeting ; but, like a brave man, be volunteered to serve in the 
action. . 

us then, before we proceed further in the account of what 
aed,,aee bow this British and French frigate really stood in 
It of, relative force. The Sibylle had been a French 40-gnn 
ate, until captured by the Romney 60, in June, 1794. On 
fitted put m the Bntish service, the Sibylle, a fine Toulon- 
niiiilt frigate of 1091 tons, was armed with 44 long 18 and 9 
poimdarB ; but, subsequently, 10 of her 16 nines were exchanged 
for fowrteen 32-pounder carronades. This gave her 28 long 
18-pouhders op tne main deck, and six long nines and, fourteen 
Sl^pounder camnadM bn the quarterdeck uid forecastle, total 
4S 'gans; which was. the' precise force of the Sibylle on &e 
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present oceanon. HernetcompI«nent,aBcni^i^lyelBta)iluhe3^ 
was 297 men and boys ; but the ship, at llntiipe, abn&ntoU^ 
bad on board a greater number, as we diall 'preamitlv show. 

Fr^tes, mounting 24>ponnder8 on themam dei^, baye alwam 
been rare. The British possessed nmm'^til dm three 
IndUdal^able, Anson, and Magnanime, wtffa reduced; nor die 
IhoeBcb until the Pomone was launched. The capture of the 
bdier by the British gave birth to th^i^^ymioB; and, about 
the time that the Endymion was latnlBed, the Americans set 
afloat three of the largest and heayiest.fin^tfes. that the world 
had ever seen. The second 24>pounder mgate bmlt by the 
French was, we believe, launched at Rocfaefmrt, in dm summer 
of 179^ and she was very appropriately named La Forte. The 
Pomone was about 1270 tons, and mounted twentvHriz 
24 pounders on her mmn deck. The Forte measured 1400 
tons, and carried, for which she had ample room, one gun more 
of a side on her main deck than the Pomone ; inakiog, with 14 
long eights and four brass 36-pounder carronAdes on her quartern 
deck and forecastle, a total of 46 guns. 

These, we have im> doubt, were all the guns winch, with a’ 
complement of 480 dr 500 men, the Forte orignally carriedi 
But subsequently, when perhaps Rear-admiral serc^ hoisted: 
his flag on board of her in the beginning of the year 1796, four 
additional brass 36-pounder carronades were added to her arma- 
ment; and, subsequently a^in, two long English 24-pounders, 
taken out of some prize probably, were placed in her two main- 
deck bow-ports ; thus making her guns amount to ^2, ezclnsive 
of eight 1-pounder swivels mouji&along the top of her waist 
hammock-nettings. After tins, Rmnoped, not profifless digres- 
sion, we return to the Sibylle, whom we left hastmiing towards 
the Sand-heads, which lie off the mouth of Bengal river, in the 
hope there to meet this same truly formidable French frigate. 

On the 28th, at 8 h. 30 m. r. m., the outer edge of toe western 
sea-reef bearing by account about north-east, toe wind a light 
breeze from toe souto-south-west, and the ni^t dark, the Sib]^, 
then standing to toe south-east, observed Kvftral flashes in too 
north-west ; which -at first were «|]ipposed to h» vivid lightning, 
very common in this quarter. A repetition of the flaAh^ hovf* 
ever, until a few minutes before 9 p. m., when th^ ceased 
together, itdseda suspicioh' that they proceeded frorn’gumi. M] 
9 Sibylle, having extinguished all l%hts tO preiireht dk-. 

covety,’ tacked to the westward, and at 9h. 'S0m. p. m., saw 
three ships in a cluster in the south-east -quarter. These were 
toe Forte, 'and two rich prizes which she md just made, the 
Endeavl^ an%l^d Momington counhw ships from OIrina. . 
Thjig^iliStk had’^liipReded from the Forte w guns, and toe and 
hm^P^ had gali^ their present bearing by 'standing to. toe 

^^^tly conje6tttriii0tii||at one of these ships wouldpiove to- 
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lie the object of hia MUidi, ^Qtajo Cooke continued to stand to 
the westward, ui oaiia to got the<weathergage ; and soon after* 
wardA the Sibyjk oassed hbdut two miles to leeward of thom. 
At 10 p. If., haying Drought the three ships su£Sciently on her 
quartw to enable h^io weather them by going on the other 
tack, the Kbylle pi^ about, and, taking in her. tof^lantsailg 
ami eouiMs^lmpt ,£he centre ship, which, from her superior sne 
and the lights in her stsj ^ marked her out as the Forte, on W 
lee or larboud bow. water was at this time quite smooth, 
with a hght and steady breeze still blowing from the south* 
south-west, and tbe .Kbyile, imder her topsails, jib, and spanker^ 
was goiog about two. knots an hour. At 11 h. 30 m. p. m. the 
Sibylie saw that the three ships were lying to on the starboard 
tack, or that on which she was standing. 

At midnight, when the Sibylie had approached within a mile 
of the Forte, the letter’s two rows of ports (having two guns of 
a side in her gmigways, a small blank space only was observable 
in the centre of the. upper row), lighted up as they were, gave 
the ship a very formidable appearance. The Forte then filled, 
hove in stays under the Sibylle’s lee bow, and, as her larboard 
guns b^an to bear, fired six or seven of them, the instant and 

O aT effect of which was to bring down her opponent’s jib. 

trte, as she passed on, fired also her after guns, and one of 
the prizes opened her fire ; but still the Sibylie, as a proof of the 
judgment of her commander and the steadiness of her crew, 
reserved her fire for a shorter and more effective distance. 

The patience of the latter, however, was put to no longer a 
trial than until the Forte pa§^ abaft the beam of their ship; 
when, at tlwee quarters past mtsbiight, the Sibylie put her helm 
up, and fired the whole of her larboard broadside into the Forte’s 
stem, at less than pistol-shot distance; so close, indeed, that 
the French ship’s spanker-boom was scarcely cleared. Luffing 
quickly up, the Sibylie was presently close alongside her an- 
tagonist to leeward, and poured in a second broadside as well 
direc^as the previous raking one. The bearing up of the 
SilqrHB been so sudden and unexpected, that several of the 
Forti^. liribpard or weather guns went off after the former had 

furious night.«ction commenced. For nearly the 
fix^ hour, ’during wluch the two ships lay broadside to broadside 
at^ distanee that never exceeded point-blank musket-range and 
was sometimes much neaimr, the Forte returned a spirited, but 
fiir too elevated md consequently an almost harmless fire. At 
l.|h. 30 m. A. M. on the Ist of March, Captain Cooke was mortally 
umunded by a giape-^ot, and the command devolved upon 
I^utenant Lucius Hardyman. About ten mii)utea after Cap- 
Cooke had been earned below. Captain Davies of the army, 
an aide-de-camp of Lord Moroington's and a volunteer on thiA^.^ 
occasion, , wl^ miconragiog t^^men a$ the quarterdeck guns, 
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qf gome of i^hich he had chaj^ .wss' jellied bv a oannSi>ii*8hot 
that nearly 'severed his body. At this time tne fire from the 
Forte began to slacken, and It 2h. 30 m.' a. tt. entirely 
ceased. 

On this the Sibylle discontinued her and hailed to know 
if her antagonist had struck. Receiving no reply, although the 
ships were still so close that the voices of the Forte’s pe<^le 
were distinctly heard, the Sibylle recMapneneed firing with re- 
newed vigour. Finding no return, ttihpgritish frigate a second 
time ceased, and a second time hailed/nut again without effect. 
At this moment, perceiving the Forte’s rigging filled with men, 
and her topgallantsails loose, as if with the intention of endea- 
vouring to escape, the Sibylle recommenced her firing for the 
third time, and set her own foresail and topgallantsails. Jn five 
minutes after this the Forte’s mizenmast came down, and in 
another minute or two her fore and main masts and bowsprit. 
The Sibylle ceased firing ; hercrewgave three cheers; and thus, 
at 2 h. 28 m. a. m., being about two hours j^d a half firom its 
commencement, the action ended. 

The Sibylle immediately dropped her anchor in 17 fathoms, 
and all hands began repainng the rigging and bending new sails. 
At about three p. m. one of the English prisoners on board the 
Forte, finding that the ship was drifting upon the Sibylle, hailed 
the latter to request that a boat might be sent on bpa^, as pU 
theirs had been shot to pieces. Almough no douJbd'Okistfd on 
board the Sibylle, as to the name of the ship of which she had 
made such a wreck, the question was put, and ^'The.French 
frigate Forte,” was the answer returneid. While possession is 
taking of the prize, we will give some account of the dam^e and 
loss of the ship that bad so gallantly captured her.^^ 

The Sibylle had most of her stanmng, and all her funning rig- 
ging and sails shot to pieces, all her masts and yards, particu- 
larly the main and mizen masts, and the yards on them, badly 
wounded; buf^ with all this the Sibylle had only received 
in the hull and upperworks six shot : one of which, however, 
had dismounted a gun, and another, a 24-p(Mmder, haying en- 
tered one of the officer’s cabins, hpd shive.ed to atoms a Targe 
trunk and a smaller one near it, carried away two legs of a so^ 
and passed out through (he ship's side. 

Before stating the Sibylle’s loss of men, it will be necessary 
for us to show what number were on board at the commence- 
ment of the action. Owing to sickness, the Sibylle’s original 
crew, according to a muster taken four days before the action, 
had been reduced to 221 officers and seamen, 10 boys and nine 
marineh; ana many of these were scarcely well enough to go to 

f wters. To i|||§ke up the deficiency, the governoi^neral of 
ia sent on bmSid the Sibylle a detachment of the Scotch bri- 
le ; and some officers and men belonging to the Fox, including 
ntenant James HisiA^n Tvgikey, iubo joined the Sibylle out 
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of ft prize which th^ hftcE brought to Madras ; thus making the 
supemumnaries amo^t to’ 131, and the total of men and ooys 
on board to SVl. Of' these ^e Sibylle had Captain Davies 
(already described as ou^ of the Earl of Momineton’s aides-de- 
camp), one seaman, !>'om marine, and two solmers killed, and 
Captain Cooke (monGilly)i 15 seamen, and one soldier wounded; 
total, five killed, arid 17 wounded. 

^ When Lieutenapt N^olas Manger, third of the Sibylle, with 
his boat’s crew, went o^lbard the Forte, the scene of wreck and 
carnage that presented itself to their view was such, by all ac- 
count, as no other persons than the actual spectators Could form 
an ade<}uate idea. A summary on our part must suffice. The 
bowsprit had gone close to the figure-head, the foremast one foot 
above the forecastle, the mainmast 18 feet above the quarter- 
deck, and the mizenmast 10 feet above the poop. As the masts 
had fallen with all the sails set, it was remarked that the three 
topsails were very slightly injured ; the Sibylle’s shot had taken 
a lower and more fatal direction. All the boats, booms, the 
wheel, capstan, binnacle) and other articles on deck were cut to 
pieces, A most nxtraordinaiw circumstance, too, the forecastle 
bell was pierced by a grara sW and yet not cracked t it is still, 
we believe, to be seen at Fort-William, Calcutta. I " 

The FoHe’s upperworks were lined with cork to prevent splin- 
ters ; and, for the same purpose, nettings were fixed fore and 
aft, as welf pn the main deck as on the quarterdeck, forecastle 
and gangways. Another stout netting was spread, like an awn- 
ing, oviRr the quarterdeck. This is common on board French 
ships ; and, being put up to prevent blocks and other heavy 
articles falling from aloft on the heads of the officers, is appro- 
priately named ‘*la sauve-t£te.” The starboard, quarterdeck 
ami forecasrie bulwarks were completely destroyed; and the 
same side of the Forte, from the bends upwards, was nearly beat 
in. Towards of 300 round-shot were counted in her hull; 
severer^ her guns were dismounted; and, as '^already men- 
tion^|.Jier very cables in the tiers were rendered unserviceable: 

' T^itosif on board the- Forte may well have been severe. Let 
us-fij^'ft^rtain what number of men she had on board. It 
ap^^bs wit her original crew, including a portion of Malays 
talmri cm board at Batavia, amounted to 613 men and boys. 
Ofthis riiimber she had sent away in various prises, according 
to the account given by her officers, 143 : leaving 370 as the 
number present in the action. Of these she lost, as appears, 65 
killed, indnding her captain, first lieutmumt, and some other 
officers, and 80 pounded, including also sevoal of her officers : 
of these 80 wouirded, many died a&r suffering amputation. 

The number of<prisoners, including the wou^ed, amounted 
to 305 ; which, with the 65 represented as killed, makes the 370. 
This, We must observe. Is more by 10 than^he number sworn to^ 
l^the French officers, to entitle the cr^tors to head-money; 

VOL. II. 2 b 
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and which namber, if correct^ wotdd reduce tiie tailed to 66. 
In the present case, however, we are disposed to jnly more' upon 
the acomnt thi^t gives 370 as the number on board; because we 
believe >that the officers depo^g, if officers at all, wete not of a 
rank to be entitled to implicit credit, or even to be well infoilraed, 
in a matter of this nature ; especially, where, so many draughts 
had been made from the crew into prizes, including two a tew 
hours only before the action commence4* 

We are not quite certain as to the proprieW of considering ^ 
Forte’s two English 24>pounders as part of her broadside-guns. 
We doubt, unless they were of a much shorter pattern than com- 
mon, whether they could be used otherwise than as chase- 
guns. It appears, however, that the Forte was subsequently 
established with 30 guns for her main deck ; hence we must 
eiHiclude that she had broadside ports to fit them to. 

COMPABATIVE FORCE OF THE OOMBATAMTS. 

hroidside-^ns 

, Crew..... 

Size 

Here m point of guns, is a slight superiority on the part^of 
the French frigate; but still the issue of the combat is far less 
su^rising than that, after a close engagement of two hours, tiie 
British frigate should have escaped wiu so trifling a loss. ^ 
vend causes, we believe, combined to produce this disparity in 
execution. We must consider, in spite of some assertiims to the 
contrary, that the Forte.was in an unprepared state when, she 
wore to attack the Sibylle. Either her ^ple mistook the hitter, 
in the dark, for an Indiaman, and were only undeceived when the 
Sibylle’s raking broadside laid so many of them low ; or, as some 
of the E^lish prisoners on board afterwards stated, the Frmic^ 
men knew the snip advancing to be the ^iby|le, but, on account 
-of their superiority of fome, expected’to make of W'sm easy 
concpiest. • . 

. , 4n' officer present in the action, and whose name, were we pep* 
miftted to use it, would givoto his remarks tenfold the wSigoioif 
.UBy.thing we could offer, has thus aecoipted for the bad gUf- 
nery eslubited by the Forte’s men: "Ibeonly good reason that 
can bo given for their ill-Ktirected fire (for they had trained ar- 
tillerymen stationed at eveiy gun), is that, fr<na being always 
used tp elevate their guns for point-blank r8nge> or abeut a nriw, 
on a levdl, they never considered that their shot would natundly 
pass over a low .olriect so much nearer to them.” Totiiis may 
.undoubtedly be added, the destructive wad appalling efihdts of 
'’the Sibylle’s'fost twig|;roadsides, and (be eariy nil of the Fo^s 
brave captain and his’first lieutenant; a loss^the more sensUdy 
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by her men on account of Uie absence in prizes of several of 
her officers. 

For their mo^ excellent gunnery, the greatest credit is due to 
the crew of the Sibylle; not forgetting their officers, by whose 
practiod instructions, constantly applira, they had become such 
proficients. We must not pass over without notice (especially 
as none is taken of them in the gazette-letter) the officers and 
inen of the Scotch brigade*. These, during the action, were sta- 
tioned on the gangways, quarterdeck, and forecastle ; and the 
effects of th^ unremitting fire were seen in innumerable bullet- 
holes all along the Forte's topsides, and were felt, we doubt not, 
by many a poor fellow who, as is customary with the French, 
was employed in loading his gun on the outside of the ship. 

It is singular that the Forte, as far as was observed, used no 
musketry in the action; and although she had on board a va- 
riety of destructive missiles, such as hand-grenades, langridge, 
and rockets with barbs intended to fix upon and set fire to toe 
sails and rigging, they remained unused. In conclusion, we will 
say, that the action of the Sibylle and Forte was gallantly fought 
on both sides, but skilfully fought on one side only; the weaker 
side, and, by the due exercise of that very skill, the one which 
was ultimately successful. 

The Forte’s stream-anchor (all her bower-cables had been 
cat through by shot), after it had been let go, fell foul of the 
wreck of the foremast and bowsprit ; and Lieutenant Manger 
was obliged, for the safety of the snip, to clear the stream-anchor 
from the wreck, which could only be done by slipping the cable. 
The Sibylle now sent the end of her bower-cable to the prize ; 
and the Forte, in the course of a few minutes rode by the Si- 
bylle’s anchor. 

During the action the Sibylle had been too much occupied to 
pay any attention to the Forte’s two prizes. At daylight these 
were seen lying- to, hull-down to windward. By way of decoy- 
ing them down, French colours over English were hoisted on 
board the Sibylle, and, upon the stumps of the Forte’s mizen- 
mast, French colours only. Presently the Mornington Imre 
down. On observing this the Sibylle, who had already-repaired 
her riggbg forward where it had been most damaged, ana brat 
ncfw sans, began getting under way ; but' the few hands remain- 
iug on board after having manned the Forte being greatly 
fatigued, as well with their last night’s hard work in making 
the latter their prize as with the loss of rest from having slept 
nowhere but at their quarters since their departure from Madras, 
were a Ifoger time tiian usual in performing their task. In the 
mean time the Mornington, having arrived within long gan-shot, 
discovered her miatake, she immediately tacked.and stood away, 
under a heavy press of sail, to rejoin the Endeavour, to whom 

made signals apprizing her of the danger. Lying directlyMr.- 
on, the weather bow of the Forte, the Sibylle was delayed some 
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minutes in making sail. At length she cleared her prize, and 
set all sail on her tore and mizen masts, but very^litUe upon her 
mainmast on account of its wounds. No sooner'was the mizen 
topsail full, than the cross-jack yard went. Hence, after about 
an hour’s chase, and the discharge of a few shots from her bow-* 
guns, the Sibylle was obliged to return without success to her 
anchorage near the Forte. 

The two frigates remained at anchor off the Sandheads, until 
tlie Sibylle had finished and secured her masts, and the Forte 
rigged herself jury-ones. This occupied two or three days : at 
the end of which time the Sibylle, taking the Forte in tow, 
steered towards Calcutta. On arriving there, the Forte was 
added to the British navy as a 44-gun frigate, established with 
thirty long 24-pounders on the main deck, and twenty 32- 
. pounder carronades wd two long 12-pounder8 on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle/ total 52 guns ; and the command of her 
was given, pro tempore, to Lieutenant Hardyman (promoted to 
commander on the occasion), who had so gallantly fought the 
action after his captain had been carried below. It Seing in 
our power to give the names of the other commissioned officers 
present in this very gallant action, we gladly state that James 
G. Vashon was the second lieutenant, and James Douglas, the 
master. The names of the first and third lieutenants, and also 
of the volunteer lieutenant from the Fox, have already appeared. 
No marine officer was on board. 

Some of the published accounts having represented the Forte’s 
quarterdeck and forecastle guns as 12-poanders,” we here 
subjoin the weight, in French and English pounds, of every- 
nature of gun which the ship had on board. 



Pr. wt. 

Eng. wt. 

.. 

lbs. 

Cwl. 

qro. lbs. 

Long 24-pounder, iron . . 

. . . 6240 = 

= 51 

1 0 

„ 8-pounder, „ . . , 

. . . 3150 = 

= 25 

3 14 

Car. 36-pounder, brass . . . 

, . . 802 = 

= 6 

2 10 


The loss of the Forte by shipwreck, before she was brought 
to a port of England, and properly surveyed and measured, 

S retients us from giving a very accurate account of her principal 
imensions, as well' as of establishing some other doubtful facts 
concerning her. With sqph materials as we have, we present 
the followbg as the relative length and breadth of the two 
frigates: 


c Sibylle 
Forte 


Length of 
’tween dedui; 


ft, in. 

. 154 3 
• 170 0 


Ejctreme 

breadth. 


ft. in. m 
40 

43 3 


Before we take our .final leave of this acticm, we must offer a 
-vst^'ark or two upon the account given of it by a contemporary. 
That account, td be sdll, is contained in a very few lines; but 
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still, upon one who has read the preceding accounts in the work, 
and wno may ijot be otherwise informed as to the merits of this 
particular action, it is calculated to produce very erroneous im** 
pressions. Forte, a French frigate of the largest class, 

was captured on the 28th of February, by his majest^s ship 
La Sibylle, of forty-four guns, commanded by Captain Edward 
Cooke.”* 

Now, nearly all the French 18-pounder frigates, whose cap- 
ture is noticed, in the same work, are represented as frigates ** of 
the largest class,” or “ of the first class,” which amounts to the 
same ; while the two captured French 24-pounder frigates, the 
Pomone and Immortalite, have the calibers of their guns care- 
fully expressed. Hence, why may not the reader infer, that the 
Forte was an 18-pounder frigate, similar, for instance, to the Vir- 
ginie, " one of the finest frigates in the French navy.”t On 
the other hand, as all British frigates, agreeing in their real force 
with the Sibylle, are described as of thirty-eight guns,” who 
but would imagine, that the Sibylle, declared to be of forty- 
four guns,” was a frigate of a higher class, and consequently of 
a greater force, than they were? 

Captain Cooke’s principal wound was not merely a mortal, 
but a most painful one. It was occasioned by a large-sized 
grape-shot, which, after passing through the flesh on the inside 
of'the arm, had entered the side and came out near the spine. 
His other arm and his breast were also wounded. After lin- 
gering at Calcutta until the 26th of the ensuing May, this 
active and enterprising officer (see his proceedings at ^’oulon 
and Manilla) died, how generally lamented it would be super- 
fluous to add. He was buried with the highest military honours, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by the honourable 
court of East India directors. After Captain Cooke’s death. 
Captain Hardyman continued in command of the Forte, and 
was made post on the 27th of January, 1800. 

On the Isth of March, at daylight, the Isle of Bas, bearing 
south-east distant nine leagues, the British hired the armed brig 
Telegraph, of 14 carronades, 18-pounders, and two long sixes, 
with sixty men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant Jandiss 
Andrevv w orth, discovered about two miles on her lee bow, the 
French privateer-brig Hirondelle, of 16 guns (8 and 6 pounders) 
and 72 men on board, out of a complement of 89. The Hiron- 
delle immediately tacked, and stood towards the Telegraph. 
At 7 h. 30 m. a. m., the two brigs, having got close alongside 
each other, commenced a spirited cannonade. During the pro- 
gress of ^he action, each vessel vainly tried, several times, to 
board the other. At length, after the struggle had continued 
three hours and a half ; and when, having had all her rigging 
shot away, she was in an unmanageable state, the Hirondelle 
struck her colours. ^ 

* BrentoD, vol. ii., p. 175. f Jbld., vol. i., p. 397. 
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^ The Telemph had five men wounded ; the Hirondelle five 
killed, and H wowded. In this close engagmrat the carroiH 
ades pf the Telegraph produced their full effect, and Lieutenant 
Wprthy .who was promoted to the rank of commander on the 
occasu^ Mr. George Gibbs, the master, and the lemsunder of 
the British officers and crew, conducted themselves in a very 
creditable manner ; nor, considering the obstinate defence they 
made, can much less be said of the officers and men of the 
Hirondelle. 

On the 30th of March the British 36-gun frigate Trent, 
Captain Robert Waller Otway, while cruising, in company with 
the 12-gun cutter Sparrow, Lieutenant John Wiley, off the west 
end of the island of Porto-Rico, discovered, in a small bay 
about seven leagues to the northward of Cape Roxo, a Spanish 
merchant ship andglhree schooners at anchor in shoal water, 
close to the shore, WK under the protection of a 5-gun battery. 
Captain Otway immediately despatched the boAts of the ship, 
commanded by Lieutenants Nathaniel Belchierand George Bal- 
derston, and Lieutenant George M^GKe of the marines, and 
covered by the Sparrow, to attempt cutting them out. A party 
of marines under Lieutenant M'Gie, and of seamen under Lieu- 
tenant Belchier, landed and stormed the battery ; which, after 
killing five and wounding several of the Spaniards stationed at 
it,] they carried. While the British on shore were engaged in 
spiking the guns and destroying the battery, those in the boats, 
led by Lieutenant Balderston, and greatly assisted by the fire 
from the Sparrow, boarded and brought off the ship and one out 
of the three schooners, two of which had been scuttled by the 
Spaniards. This creditable exploit was effected with no greater 
loss to the British than two seamen and one corporal of marines 
wounded. 

On the 9th of April, early in the morning, the British 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate San-Fiorenzo, Captain Sir Harry Neale, 
and 38-gun frigate Amelia, Captain the Honourable Charles 
Herbert, having reconnoitred two French frigates at anchor in 
the port of Lorient, stood towards Belle-Isle. As the British 
approached, some vessels were ijeen at anchor in the great road, 
bi^, being under the land, were not distinguishable until the 
frigates had run the n^ole length of the island; when the 
strangers were at once ^n to be three French fr^tes and a 
large cutter gun-vessel, having their topsail yards hoisted ready 
for a start. At this instant, wmch was just at 9 a. m., a sudden 
and heavy Si^u^.of wind from the north-west carried away the 
Amelia's staRt-wlPABt, and fore and mizen topgallantmasts ; the 
topmast, ih4t^ 01 , tearing a great part of the mainsail from the 

So fin# an opportunito was not lost upon the French comp 
<nod(mj' whose three fngates, the Corn£lie, Vengeance, and. 
t^miUante, dropping'Hleir topsails, got under way, and, accom- 
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panied jbqr the gnn-ressel, made sail in line ahead totrards the 
two British Hie San-Fiorenzo immediately made the 

sig^ to piepare for battle ; and, followed by the- Ainelia/atobd 
<m to meet the Fraadi. A^r tte San>Fi6renzo had shortened 
sail to keep comj^y urith her disabled consort,’ the two fH> 
ndes bore tqi in dose oidd, preserring the weatheigage. Hie 
Oomdie, Yei^ance, Sdmllante, and gun-vessel now tacked to 
CDgage, and at lOh. 10 m. a.h. opened tiirir broadsides upon 
the San-Fiorenzo and Amelia; who promptly returned tiie 
fire. 


In this manner the action commeneed, a battery on Heedic 
rocks occasionally jmning in the cannonade. So disinclined 
were the French to a close combat, that the British had to bear 
up diree times in order to be within mn-shot. At length, at 
aboot 1 h. 6 m. p. u., the thi^ French frsgliM, two of which ap- 
peared to be much crippled, wore, and,l||Bwed by the gun- 
vessel, effected Uieir escape ; the frigates 'nearing up for the 
river Loire, and the gun-vessel returning to Belle-Isle. 

In this one hour and 65 minutes* engagement, the San- 
Fiorenzo had all her lower masts wounded, and her spanker- 
boom, and most of her starboard shrouds and running rigging, 
shot away. The Amelia’s damages by the enemy's shot were 
nearly to the same extent ; but she was in a more disabled state 
than -the San-Fiorenzo, in conseiiuence of the previous loss of 
her main topmast and fore and mizentopgallantmasts. The San- 
Florenzo, out of a complement of 271 men and boys, had one 
seaman killed and 18 seamen wounded, two of them dangerously ; 
the Amelia, out of her net complement of 281 men and boys, one 
midshipman (Mr. Bayley) and one seaman killed, and 17 seamen 
wounded, one of them dangerously. 

A French brig, which the San-Fiorenzo captured on the even- 
of the action, and which had just quitted the Loire, repre- 
sented the loss on board the French frigates as particularly 
sevm; and that the commodore^s ship alone, the Com^lie, had 
upwards of 100 men killed and wounded, including among the 
Mtef, the commodore himself. •' According to a paragraph in 
the Monithur, Captain Caro of the Vengeance was "mortally 
W9i»ioded,and the loss of the S^inillante included 15’men killed. 

Without reckoning the gun- vessel, or the battery on Hsedic 
roeks, th^ was, in mis admn between two British 18-pounder 
^ga^ and two French 18-pounder and one 12-piounder frigate, 
and whose aggregate crews alone must have amounted to very 
short 1000 men, a sufficient ' disparity of force to excite 
surprise at the abandonment of the ccmtest by the French ships, 
l^e latter were met by the Ekiglish ships almost within the jaws 
of their own port: the Frencn commodore, therefore, had no 
inU^erenee to dread, and in the event of success, might have 
harboured his prizes before the sun had even set upon hii^ 
victory. 
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The compatatiTely heai^ metal of the three British ras^s, 
Anson, Indelati^ble, and Magnanime, invested Aem v^ith such 
powe^ of ubiquity, that every British single-decked ship larger 
thanu sloop, seen or encountered along we French coast, was 
pronounced “un vaisseau ras6.'’ As the difference in sise be- 
tween the Amelia and San-Fiorenso (two French frigates origin- 
Ally; one the Proserpine, the other the Minerve) was only 27 tons, 
we are at a loss to conceive to which of the two the Moniteur 
meant to apply the wonder-working designation. At all events, 
whatever may be thought of the conduct of the French commo- 
dore, there can be but one opinion, among those acquainted with 
the facts, as to the gallant behaviour, and the (let the French 
themselves speak to that) well-directed fire, of Captains Neale 
and Herbert, and their respective officers and ships’ companies. 

On the 13th of Ap|ril, the east end of Jamaica bearing south- 
south-west distant leagues, the British 14-gun bng-sloop 
,Amaranthe (12 carronades, 24-pounder8, and* two light long 
guns). Captain Francis Vesey, after a long chase came up with 
aqd engaged, nearly within pistol-shot, the French schooner 
letter-o^marque Vengeur, of six d-pounders ; and the latter, not- 
withstanding her great inferiority of force, fought for one hour 
and eight minutes. 

The Amaranthe, out of a crew of 86 men and boys, had one 
wtCrtermaster killed, and three seamen slightly wounded ; and 
the Vengeur, out of a crew of 36, including passei^ers, 14 men 
killed and five wounded, one of them mortally. Ine schooner 
was from San-Jago de Cuba bound to J4r4mie, with a caigo of 
flour. The noble defence, made by her officers, crew, and pas- 
sengers, was worthy of every praise, and to the credit of Cap- 
tain Vesey, did not pass unnoticed by him. 

On the 4th of May the British idgun polacre Fortune, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Lewis Davis, in company with the Dame- 
de-Ghfice, a prize gun^boat, sailed firom the bay of Acre, having 
‘been ordered by Sir Sidney Smith, of the Tigre, to cruise for 
> three weeks on the coast of Syria, in order to cut off a^ sup- 
plies that might arrive from Alexandria fiir the use of the French 
army before Acre. On the Stb, at 3 A. m., when about four 
miles from the shore near Jaffa, the Fortune and gun>boat fell 
jn mth Rear-admiral Parry’s squadron, of three frigates and 
two brigs. At daybreak one of the latter, the SaMheme, display-^ 
idg a British red- ensign, ran alongside ofthf T^uhe. Lieu^- 
nant Dbris bailed her, and waa nnsweVol ititii a broadside and 
a volley** OPwMsketry; after '^MSh the saltunine hauled down 
tile BntiiA, and' Iroiij^ 'Kanch colours. The Fortune promptly- 
mtumAi a smart conflict ensued. 

, and the greater part of the shots, 

^MHfej^IPpHdM-.were expended, three of her guns dismounted, 
^nd her riggiag cut tdpiepes. While she was 

in this ntitfly state, the Salatidne calihe close upon 
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her larboard quarter with intent to board; whereupon the For- 
tune, seeing tjie three frigates also approaching, struck her 
pendant; her colours, having just been shot away thitf. third 
time, were already down. 

' The Fortune's guns were French 4 and 3 pounders, all in bad 
condition, and her crew amounted to 28 ; of whom she had two 
seamen killed, and her commander and three seamen wounded. 
The Salamine mounted 16 long French 6-poimders, with a crew 
of 126 men. What loss or damage, if any, the Salamine sus- 
tained does not appear. The gun-boat also fell into the hands 
of M. Perr4e, who immediately scuttled and sank both his 
prizes. 

The Fortune had been captured on the 11th of the preceding 
August by the Swiftsure 74. She was then called, by mistake, 
a corvette of 18 guns. The Fortune, in was a mere shell 
of a vessel, and measured only 150 tons; while the Siriamine, 
which was afterwards in the British service, was a regular man« 
of-vvar brig, and measured 240 tons. Considering tlfe very great 
disparity of force, the defence of the Fortune was highly credit- 
able to her commander and crew. 

On the 12th of May, in the morning, the British hired armdd 
cutter Courier, of twelve 4-pounders and 40 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant Thomas Searle, while on her way from Yarmouth 
roads, to join the Latona frigate off the Texel, discovered an 
armed brig about eight or nine leagues off Winterton, in the act 
of capturing a merchant sloop. The Courier immediately made 
sail, aud at lh. 30 m. p. m., brought to close action a French 
privateer of 16 guns. The two vessels continued engaged at 
close quarters for an hour and 40 minutes; when the bng, being 
the better sailer, and having the advantage of the wind, effected 
her escape. The Courier continued in chase until midnight ; at 
which time, the weather becoming thick, she lost sight of her 
adversary. The Courier had five men wounded. The obvious 
damages" received by the brig, whose guns were afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been 6 and 8 pounders, indicated that her loss 
was far more severe than the cutter’s. A French lugger- 
privateer lay to leeward during the whole of the action, but 
evinced no inclination to interfere. 

On tiie 13th, at daylight. Lieutenant Searle saw a sail in the 
north-east, which he at first judged to be his old opponent; but, 
the vessel, as the Courier neared her in chase, proved to be 
schooner-rigged. At 8 a.m. the cutter arrived up with, and 
without any resistance captured, the French privateer-schooner 
Ribotteur, of four (originally six) 3-pounders and 26 men; a 
consort, as it turned out, ot the brig which Lieutenant*Searle, 
with so much gallantry and effect, had engaged the day before* 

On the 9th of June, the British l2-pounder, 32^n frigat^ 
Success, Captain Shuldham Peard, chased a Spanish polacra 
into the harbour of La Selva, a small port about two leagues to 
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the northward of Cape Creux, There being no appearance of 
batteries to defend tne harbour, and the weather being favour- 
able, Captain Peard detached 42 officers and men in three of 
the frigate's boats, under the command of Lieutenant Philip 
Faeey in the baige, assisted by Lieutenant Gustavus Stupart in 
the launch, and Lieutenant John Davison, of the marines, in the 
cutter, to endeavour to bring out the polacre ; with instructions, 
however, to Lieutenant Facey to return, should he find any 
opposition of consequence. 

Notwithstanding that the polacre, which was the Bella- 
Aurora, from Genoa bound to Barcelona, laden with cotton, 
silk, and rice, mounted 10 carriage-guns, 8 and 6 pounders, 
had on board a crew of 113 men, and was surrounded with a 
boarding-netting, and supported by a small battery, and by a 
large body of men at smaii-arms on the shore, Lieutenant Facey 
(himself the first on the enemy's deck), and the 41 officers and 
men under his command, gallantly carried and brought out the 
vessel. 

This bold and well-conducted enterprise was not, however, 
performed without so serious a loss to the British, as four sea- 
memkilled and mortally wounded, and Lieutenant Stupart and 
eight seamen badly wounded. For the firmness and bright 
example he had shown on this trying occasion, Lieutenant 
Facey, a few months afterwards, was deservedly promoted to 
the rank of commander. 

On the 22d of June, latitude 38° 60' north, longitude 31° 
west, the British 18-pounder 32-gun frigate Alcmfene, Captain 
Henry Digby, discovered a strange ship boarding an American 
vessel, and was soon afterwards informed by the latter that the 
ship, then about two leagues distant was a French privateer. 
The Alcmdne immediately proceeded in chase, and by great 
exertions, succeeded during the night, in spite of calms and light 
winds, in getting round the island of Corvo. 

Oa the 23d, at daybreak, the privateer again made her ap- 
spearance, towing and sweeping to the westward with all her 
strength. The chase continued, in this slow manner, during 
the v^ole of that and the two succeeding days, on one of which 
the Alcm^ne passed an Englisfi convoy of 40 vessels, in charge 
of two brig-sloops, bound to Lisbon. At length a breeze sprang 
tip from the north wal'd,' which, by 6 a. m, on the 26th, brought 
the Alem^ne within gunshot of the privateer. 

( A runmng fight now commenced, and continued, but without, 
as it appears, any loss or important damage on either side, until 
about 7 A« Mk ; when, in latitude 39° 23' north, longitude 33° 
west, the French privateer Courageux, of Bordeaux, mounting 
28 gums, described as 12 and 9 pounders, but more likely 8 and 
6 pounders, with a complement of 263 men, commanded by 
^daptain Jean Barnard, struck her coloam. 

Oa the 18th of lip succeeding month, having received in- 
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formation from the British lugger-privateer Phcenix, Captain 
Hammond, belonging to Jersey, of several vessels being in the 
port of Vivero, on the north-west coast of Spain, the Alcni^ne, 
at sunset, stood into the harbour, and, running between two 
Spanish vessels distant from each other about 600 yards, sent 
Lieutenants Charles Oayton Warren and William Sandford 
Oliver, with armed parties to board them ; a service which these 
officers executed in a spirited and becoming manner. 

One of the prizes was the Felicidad, a ship between 700 and 
800 tons, "pierced for 22 guns,” but, we believe, mounting 
none, and laden with a cargo of hemp, lower masts, and ship- 
timber, bound to the arsenal at Ferrol : the other prize was the 
Bisano, a brig of " 400 tons,” also unarmed, ana laden with 
ship-timber and iron, for the same destination. 

As soon as the prizes began to get under sail, two forts and a 
detached gun opened upon them and the frigate ; but the smoke 
from the guns of the Alcm^ne, and the gathering shades of night, 

! )revented the enemy from directing his guns with effect. Thus 
avoured, and assisted, also, by the Phoenix lugger, whose com- 
mander had gallantly followed the Alcmfene into the harbour, 
the two prizes were brought safe off without, as far as the ac- 
counts go, the slightest casualty to any of the parties con- 
cerned. 

On the 9th of August the British 14 gun brig-sloop Speedy 
(4-pounders, with 80 men and boys), Captain Jahleel Bren ton, 
and 14-gun brig-privateer Defender, of Gibraltar, gave chase to 
three Spanish armed vessels, one of four 6-pounders, another of 
six, and the third of ten, 8 and 6 pounders ; all of which ran for 
shelter into a small sandy bay, about five leagues to the east- 
ward of Cape de Gata. There they moored themselves in a close 
line, within a boat’s length of the beach. The two brigs soon 
opened their fire, and engaged the Spaniards for an hour and 
three quarters, under sail, being unable to get^soundings, although 
not more than a cable’s length distant from^he rocks. 

Finding that to keep under sail and in motion was giving an 
advantage to the enemy, the Speedy pushed for and obtained an 
anchorage, within pistol-shot of the centre vessel. The De- 
fender, uieanwhile, having but 22 men of her crew on board, 
had stood out to meet one of her boats in the offing. After 
three quarters of an hour’s cannonade by the Speedy, the Spanish 
crews took to their boats, having first cut the cables of two of 
their vessels, which, in consequence, drove on shore. These 
and the vessel still afloat were, however, brought off by the 
Speedy’s boats, and that under a constant fire of musketry from 
the hills. In this well-conducted little enterprise, the Speedy 
had two seamen wounded, and the Defender one, but neither 
dangerously. On board the Spanish vessels two dead men were 
found. The wounded, if any, must have been carried on shore* 
On the lltliof August the British 16-gun ship-sloop Pylades, 
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Captain Adam M^Kenzie^ 16-gun brig-sloop Espi^gle^ Captain 
Janies Boorder, and 10-gun hired cutter Courier, Lieutenant 
Thomas Searle, part of a light squadron under (Captain Frank 
Sotheron, of the 38-gun frigate Latona, cruising off the coast of 
Holland, proceeded to attack the late British gun-brig Crash, 
ivhich lay moored in a narrow passage between the island of 
Schiermonikoog and the main land of Groningen. The Courier, 
working fastest to windward, was sent ahead, and, in a very 
gallant manner, commenced engaging the Crash, whose force 
was 12 carronades, consisting of eight 18, two 24, and two 32 
pounders, with a crew of 60 men. 

Having frequently not two feet of water more than they drew, 
with the wind right down the channel, and only room for either, 
in tacking, to go twice her length, the Pylades and Espifegle 
found a very difficult navigation. At length they arrived within 
pistol-shot of the Crash, and, in conjunction with the Courier, 
opened a heavy fire upon her. It was not, however, until she 
had sustained that fire for nearly 50 minutes, that the Crash 
struck her colours. 

The Pylades and Espi^gle were greatly damaged in their rig- 
ging and yards. The latter, as well as the Courier, escaped 
without any loss ; but the Pylades had one seamen killed and 
two wounded. Although Captains McKenzie and Boordereach 
wrote an official letter on the subject of this action, and concur 
in representing the long and obstinate defence made by the 
Crash, they neither mention her loss, which must have been 
severe, nor the name of the officer who had fought so bravely 
against a force so decidedly superior. 

Previously to the attack of the Crash, the boats of Captain 
Sotheron’s two frigater, and of the Pylades and Espi^gle, had 
been sent to cut out an armed schooner that lay to the eastward 
of a sand, and could not be otherwise approached. The schooner 
ran herself on shore, and opened a heavy fire on the boats, by 
which one man was killed. The boats then returned to their 
ships. 

On the 12th, at 3 p. m., having fitted out the Crash, and 
armed a schuyt, which the boats. had recently cut out, with two 
12- pounder carronades, also tlie launches of the Latona and 
Pylades each with one. Captain M*Kenzie despatched them, 
accompanied by all the other boats of the ships, some armed 
with swivels, others only with small-arms, under the orders of 
Lieutenant James Slade, first of the Latona, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Salusbury Pryce Humphreys, who commanded the schuyt, 
t3 attack the Dutch schooner Vengeance, of . six guns, two of 
them long 24-pounders, and a large row-boat, both moored 
under a battery of four long 12 and two brass 4 pounders, on 
the island ef Schiermonikoog. The Courier was to nave covered 
|he boats in their advance, but grounded, and was with diffi- 
culty saved. The Cufb, Undaunted (the schoyt's new name), 
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and the boats, then went on, until the latter grounded within 
half pistol-shot of^ and under a heavy fire from, the schooner 
and battery. ** 

Having placed their small-craft as advantageously as they 
could, the British immediately opened a smart fire in return. 
This soon drove the people from the battery ; and the crew of 
the schooner, j ust as some of the boats were about to board her, 
ran on shore, having previously set fire to their vessel so effec- 
tually that it could not be extinguished. Some of the British 
then landed ; and, of the six guns on the battery, spiked 
the four iron 12-pounders, and brought off the two brass 4- 
pounder field-pieces. They afterwards took possession of the 
row-boat, and of the 12 schuyts that were lying near her. The 
whole service was executed without the loss of a man on the 
British side ; nor could it be discovered that any loss of lives 
had been sustained by the Dutchmen. 

The Crash, it appears, drawing too much water, had, as well 
as the Courier, grounded so far from the shore as to be of little 
service in co-operating with the boats ; but the Undaunted suc- 
ceeded in getting alongside of the Dutch schooner soon after, as 
already related, the crew had abandoned and set fire to her. 
The tide, however, was so rapid, that the Undaunted could not 
hold on, and the roundness of the sides of the two vessels pre- 
vented Lieutenant Humphreys from, springing on board. He 
therefore seized a rope, and, leaping into the sea, attempted to 
reach the schooner for the purpose of attaching it to her, but 
soon found he had no chance against the tide, and was conse- 
quently obliged to be hauled back to the Undaunted. Fortunate 
for him was this failure ; for, scarcely had he obtained a footing 
on his own deck, when an explosion took place on board the 
Vengeance, by which she was blown to atoms.”* 

On the 20th of August, at 8 h. 30 m. A. m.. Cordovan light- 
house bearing east by south distant six or seven leagues, the 
British 38-gun frigate Clyde, -Captain Charles Cunningham, 
having with the wind to the northward just worked off from re- 
connoitring the port of Rocheforte, descried two sail in the south- 
west. The Clyde ihimediately gave chase, and at 1 1 a.m. made 
them out to be enemy’s cruisers standing towards her. At half 
an hour after noon the strangers, having then approached within 
two miles of the Clyde, bore up and made sail, each going away 
large on a different tack. The Clyde, selecting the one that ap- 
peared the more formidable of the two, crowded sail in pursuit. 
At 1 h. 30 m. p. M., having arrived within gun-shot, the Clyde 
hoisted her colours and fired a gun ; whereupon the French 36- 
gun frigate Vestale (the Terpsichore's old opponent), pap tain 
Mayor-Michel-Pierre Gaspard, hoisted liter colours, and answered 
with a broadside the gun which had been fired by the Clyde. 


* Manhall, vol. ii., p. 235. 
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A warm engagement^ during which the Vestale made several 
skilful manceuvres, now ensued, and continued, without inter* 
mission, for one hour and fifty minutes ; when the French 
frigate, having had all three masts badly wounded, her rigging 
and sails cut to pieces, and her hull, both above and below her 
water-line, pierced with shot in several places, hauled down her 
flag to the Clyde ; whose principal damages were confined to 
her rigging and sails. The Vestale’s consort, which was the 
French ‘20-gun corvette Sagesse, was in sight in-shore during the 
whole of the action. 

The Clyde, out of her net complement of 281 men and boys^ 
had a quartermaster and one private marine killed, and three 
seamen wounded. The Vestale, although her established com- 
plement was at least 275, had on board, when the action com- 
menced, no more than 230 men. Of these the French frigate 
lost 10 seamen and marines killed, and two officers and 20 sea- 
men and marines wounded ; one officer and several seamen after- 
wards died of their wounds. 

If the Sagesse withdrew owing, not to the defection of her 
own, but to the command of the Vestale’s captain, the latter 
must have formed a very erroneous judgment of the relative 
strength gf himself and his opponent. The Clyde would not 
have been overmatched, nor would Captain Cunningham have 
declined fighting, had the two French ships united their strength 
against him. 

The comparative force of the two combatants has already 
appeared in that of the Revolutionnaire and Unite.* The Sea- 
horse and Sensible were also similarly matched. Circumstanced 
therefore as he was. Captain Gaspard behaved with commend- 
able gallantry, and, as well as his officers and crew, merited the 
most honourable acquittal for the loss of the Vestale. Nor 
could the French captain have a better witness in bis favour 
than Captain Cunningham ; who, in his modestly-written offi- 
cial letter, passes a very high encomium on the behaviour of 
his antagonist. 

Having secured bis prize. Captain Cunningham directed his 
attention towards her late consort; but, i: vailing herself of the 
vicinity of the Gironde, the Stfgesse had already effected her 
escape. Although a fine frigate of 946 tons, the Vestale, in her 
two rough encounters, first with the Terpsichore, and now with 
the Clyde, had received too much injury to be repaired with 
advantage. The captured frigate, therefore, was not purchased 
for the use of the British navy. Since the capture of the Re- 
union by the Crescent, and of the Unit6 by the Revolution- 
naire, it,nad not been customary to knight the captains of 18- 
pounder frigates for their success over the 12-pounder frigates 
of the enemy. Hence Captain Cunningham was not so re- 

See voL L, p. 822. 
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warded; but the Clyde’s first lieutenant, Alexandes Robert 
Kerr, and wh 9 , it will be recollected, lost an eye when second 
lieutenant of the- Boston in her action with the Embuscade, was 
made a commander. 

There is a proverb as old as the hills, which tells us, in meaning 
if not in words, that an indiscreet friend is often mora injurious than 
an avowed enemy. This is completely exemplified in the notice 
taken by Vice-admiral Lord Keith of Captain Cunningham’s ex« 
ploit in capturing the Vestale. His lordship wrote thus to the 
admiralty on the occasion : I have the honour to enclose for 
their lordships’ information, a letter from Captain Cunningham, 
of H. M. S. Clyde, containing an account of one of the most 
brilliant transactions which have occurred during the course of 
the war; he having with great gallantry pursued two French 
frigates ; one of which he has captured, and driven the other 
into port.” 

The lords of the admiralty, acting wisely, refrained from pub- 
lishing this letter ; but a biographical writer has since obtained 
a copy of it, and has, he must excuse us for saying, with less 
than his usual discrimination, inserted it in his work, with the 
following additional information : His late majesty was at one 
of the theatres, when an account of the above event was brought 
to him. He immediately stood up in his box, and commanded 
the news to be communicated to the audience : when ^ Rule 
Britannia ’ was loudly called for from every part of the house, 
and performed with reiterated apjjlause.”* 

Before taking our final leave of this action, we deem it but 
just to set right another contemporary, in his account of the 
force of the Sagesse. “ When the Vestale was first discovered,” 
says Captain Brenton, ^‘her consort of equal force was with 
her.”t Let us first make it clear, that Captain Cunningham was 
no party to this exaggeration. His words are, " Her consort, 
the Sagesse, of 30 guns.” It so happened, that the British 
afterwards captured this very Sagesse ; and she was then found 
to mount 20 French 8-pounders on the main deck, and eight 
4-poun(lers on the quarterdeck and forecastle. Even this was 
a greater force than the ship, from her size, could conveniently 
carry ; for she measured only 481 tons, or about half as much 
as the Vestale. 

Our contemporary will be further obliged to us for correcting 
him in a mistake respecting the tonnage of the Clyde. He says, 
vel. i., p. 44, This class (that of the Arethusa) was soon after 
succeeded by a larger, such as the Artois, Diamond, Diana, 
Seahorse, and Apollo; these were thirty-eight gun frigates of 
eleven hundred tons.” Now, not one of these five frigates (a 
sixth, the Jason, has been omitted) measured more than 998 
tons. The Clyde and Tamar, built of fir in the jear 1796, were 


* Manhall, vol. ii., p. 60. • 
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from the same draught: the first measured 1003, and the second 
999 tons. 

On the 2fith of August, in the evening, the British 38*gun 
fiigate Tamar, Captain Thomas Western, being ofl' the island of 
Surinam, discovered and gave chase to the French 28-gua 
frigate (“ corvette de 24 canons ”) Republicaine, Captain Pierre* 
Marie Le Bosec ; but the latter, getting into shoal water, where 
the former, in the darkness of the night, could not follow her, 
effected her escape. Soon after daylight, however, when about 
four leagues to the westward of “ Orange,” the Tamar descried 
her preceding night's acquaintance in the west -north -west. 
Chjise was instantly given ; but, owing to the excellent sailing 
•of the French ship, it took the British frigate until 6 h. 30 m. 
T. H. before she could get fairly alongside of her opponent. An 
animated fire then commenced ; and, after a close action of 
about ten minutes’ duration, in which the Republicaine was re- 
duced to a mere wreck, the latter struck her colours to the 
Tamar, whose damages were confined to her rigging and sails. 

The Tamar, out of a complement of 281 men and boys, came 
off with the trifling loss of two seamen wounded ; but the loss 
of the Republicaine, who, having manned two American prizes, 
had on board only 176 men and boys out of a complement of 
220, amounted to nine killed and 12 wounded. 

Of the Tamar it is 4ufticient to say that she was a sister 
frigate to the Clyde, and armed like her, with 46 guns. The Re- 
publicaine, a ship of 680 tons, was precisely of the same class as 
the Tourterelle, Baionnaisc, and several others named in this 
work. Her guns were 24 long 8-pounders on the main deck, 
and eight brass 36-pounder carronades on the quarterdeck and 
forecastle. 

A most decided disparity of force, [therefore, existed between 
these combatants; and it was rendered still more so by the 
circumstance that the R6publicaine’s eight brass carronades, 
foom their ill-construction and awkward mode of mounting, 
could not be used with any effect. A similar complaint, it is 
true, has been urged against all the French carronades employed 
during the war of 1793 ; but, in ^o other case than the present, 
did they form so large a portion of the armament. Captain De 
Bosec, consequently, made quite as creditable a defence as big 
Tety. inferior force would permit. The Republicaine, owing 
probably to her age and the cost it would take to repair her 
'damages, was not added to the Britisn navy: indeed, there 
already belonged to it too many '‘fi'igates” of her insignificant 
class. 

Oil the of September the British ship-sloops Arrow, of 
twenty-eight 32-pounder carronades, 24 of them on a flush 
•deck,* ^ptain Hathaniel Portlock, and Wolverine, of 13 guns, 

* For some account of this extraordinaiy sloop and her sisteMressel, the 
Par^ see note S* to Annudk)|hrtiact, Mo. 4. 
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already particularized,* Captain William Bolton, parted com- 
pany from Vice-admiral MitchelFs squadron, stationed near 
the Vlieter, in quest of a Batavian republican ship and brig, 
of which intelligence had just been received. On the same 
evening, as soon as the ebb tide commenced, the two sloops 
anchored abreast of the Texel. At the return of flood they got 
under way; and, in the afternoon of the following day, the 10th, 
when the tide again ebbed, they anchored on the edge of the 
flack or flat, abreast of Wieringen. Here it became necessary 
to lighten the Arrow from 12 feet eight inches to 12 feet. That 
done, the two sloops, on the 11th, stood over the flack, carrying 
shoal water from one side to the other. 

On the morning of the 12th they again weighed, and as 
they approached the Vlie-island, saw a ship and brig at anchor 
in the narrow passage leading from that island to Harlingen, 
These, as the British ships advanced, displayed Batavian re- 
publican colours, and were evidently vessels of some force. The 
Arrow and Wolverine, having the British and the ancient Dutch 
colours flying together, stood direct for the enemy; and, when 
within half gun-shot of the brig, which was the nearest vessel, 
the Dutch colours were hauled down, and Captain Portlock 
made the signal to engage, intending the Wolverine to close 
with the brig, while the Arrow passed on towards the ship. 

The Wolverine anchored, in a very Iftasterly manner, at the 
distance of about 70 yards on the weather quarter of the brig. 
Having hove on the spring until her broadside could be brought 
to bear, the Wolverine fired one shot, to try the disposition of 
her opponent ; whereupon the Batavian republican brig Gier, 
of 14 long 12-pounders and 80 men, fired three guns to leeward 
and then hauled down her colours. Captain Bolton immediately 
took possession of his prize, and, agreeably to his orders, 
sent her pilot to conduct the Arrow to the ship, Captain Port- 
lock’s Dutch pilots having declined to take further charge of the 
vessel. 

The Arrow now pushed on towards her opponent, and had to 
work to windward against a strong tide, which retarded her pro- 
gress. Meanwhile the enemy’s ship, which was the Draak, 
Captauj Lieutenant Van-Esch, mounting two long 32, and 16 
lonjg 18 pounders, with six 60- pound” brass howitzers, lay with 
springs on her cables, so that her broadside was directly opposed 
to the Arrow ; who, from the moment the Draak opened her 
fire, had to sustain it for 20 minutes, before she could bring a 
gun to bear in return, and became, in consequence, much cut up 
in hull, rigging, and sails. At length the Arrow got within 70 
or 80 yards of her opponent, and, after taking a proper position, 
opened her broadside. The contest was maintained, with mu- 
tual spirit, for about 16 minutes; when, the Wolverine being 


^ See p. dl4. 
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nearly up to coK>perate with the Arrow, the J)raak struck 
her colours. 

The Arrow, out of her 120 men and boys, had one seaman 
killed, her commander (slightly), one master's mate (William 
Wilson), and seven seamen wounded. From the Draak’s how 
itzers langridge had probably been fired ; as, after the action had 
ceased, several pieces of iron were picked up on the Arrow’s 
decks. The Draak’s loss could not be ascertained with any 
certainty. Two men killed, and three badly wounded, were 
found on board ; but great quantities of blood, attempted to bo 
concealed from view by tarpaulins, were discovered by Captain 
i^lton. Some of the prisoners also acknowledged that, imme- 
diately as the ship struck, several of her killed and wounded 
were put into a boat, and sent on shore at Harlingen ; close off 
which place the action bad been fought. Moreover the number 
of prisoners, added to the five killed and wounded by no means 
agreed with the established complement, 180, as testified by the 
papers. There were, also, ready to join the two Batavian ves- 
sels in the attack, two schooners, and four schuyts, mounting, 
between them, 16 long 8>pounders, and manned, altogether, by 
120 men. But it does not appear that the latter vessels, any 
more than the Gier brig, offered any resistance. 

Having been built for a sheer-hulk, and being extremely old, 
the Draak was set on fife and destroyed ; but the Gier, being a 
fine new brig, of 324 tons, was carried to England and fitted out 
as a cruiser. 

On the 20th of September, at 4 p. m., as the British armed 
store-ship, or 44 en flute. Camel, Captain John Lee, and 16-gun 
ship-sloop Rattlesnake, Captain Samuel Goocli^with yards and 
^ topmasts down and top kallantmasts on deck , were lying at anchor 
/in Algoa bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, the Camel with 
) stores for the use of the army under General Dundas then march- 
ing against the Caffres in the interior, a large sail, steering 
south-west, with the wind fresh from the east-south-east, made 
her appearance in the east quarter. At this time the two cap- 
tains were serving on shore with the arqiy j Captain Lee with 
his first lieutenant, and 30 of thQ Camel’s men, out of her com- 
plement of 116 men and boys. The pinnace of the Rattlesnake 
also, with her second lieutenant, and 15, out of a total of 106 
men and boys, was detained on shore by the violence of the 
surf. 

The stranger, which was the French 36-gan frigate Preneuse, 
Captain L’Hermite, whom, in June of the preceding year we 
left at Batavia,* continued on her course until 6 p. m.; when 
she worn, and, hoisting a Danish jack at her mizen peak, stood 
in for the bay. At 6 p. m ., now nearly dark, the Preneuse handed 
heaptils ; and, ha/ving dropped down till within about 800 yards 
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of the Rattlesnake, brought up, with her broadside bearing upon 
the latter's larboard beam and bow. At this time the Gamers 
boat, which was rowing guard, pulled towards the Preneuse, with 
the intention of boarding her ; but, when the boat had got nearly 
alongside, turn men with cutlasses in their hands were observed 
getting out of the ship’s ports. On this, and the additional dis« 
covery that the ship was a large frigate, the boat hastened back 
to the Camel with the intelligence. 

In the mean while an English prize-schooner, the Surprise, 
which, while working out of the bay, had passed close to and been 
hailed by the Preneuse, had since put back and informed the 
Rattlesnake, that the stranger was a French frigate. Lieutenant 
William Fothergill, first of the Rattlesnake, and upon whom, in 
the absence of both captains and of the Camel’s first lieutenant, 
the command of the two vessels had devolved, made the private 
signal for an enemy to the Camel, and fired a shot under the 
stern of the Preneuse, as did also the Camel; but of which 
shots the French frigate took not the slightest notice. Shortly 
after the firing of these two shots, which took place at about 6 h. 
30 m. p. M., the Camel’s boat reached the Rattlesnake with the 
intelligence previously communicated to her by the Surprise ; 
and it was settled that the Camel, when ready to engage, should 
hoist a light at her mizen peak. Both British ships cleared for 
action and got springs on their cables. 

At 8 h. 30 m. p. m., although the signal of being ready had 
not been made by the Camel, Lieutenant Fothergill, suspecting 
by the manoeuvres of the Preneuse, in veering away until within 
about 500 yards of the two British ships, that she intended to 
board the Rattlesnake, got the broadside of the latter to bear on 
the French frigate, and immediately opened it upon her. The 
Camel quickly did the same ; and, towards 9 p. m., the Preneuse, 
substituting a French ensign for the Danish jack, returned the 
fire of lier two opponents, but directed nearly the whole of her 
guns at the Camel. 

In this way the action continued until midnight; when the 
wind suddenly shifting to north-west, the three ships canted, 
whereby the Camel, in order to bring her broadside again to 
bear, was obliged to slip her small-bower cable and veer to two 
cables on the best bower. Scarcely had this been done, when 
the carpenter reported that, from a shot received under the ma- 
gazine, the ship nad six feet water in the hold and was making 
more. In consequence of this the Camel’s crew broke off from 
the guns and manned the pumps. 

Fancying, from this suspension of firing on the part of the 
Camel, that he had effectually silenced her, Captain 1/Heimite 
now devoted his principal attention to the Rattlesnake ; upon 
whom the Preneuse continued a heavy cannonade until 3 h. 

A. M. on the 21st. The French frigate, then, to the surprise />f 
the j^tisbboth afloat and on shore, ceased firing, cut or slipped 
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her cable, and ran off before the wind to a distant part of the 
bay. Here the Preneuse again anchored, and continued there 
until a few minutes befoie 10 a.m, ; when the trench frigate 
got under way, and leaving her anchor and cable, from which 
she had, in the first instance, cut or slipped, as a trophy to her 
two opponents, stood to the south-west on the starboard tack, 
under her courses and main topsail only, as if damaged in her 
masts. 

The Camel’s fore and mizen masts, main yard, and maintop- 
sail yard, were wounded, her rigging a good deal cut, and her 
liuli struck in several places. I^er loss, notwithstanding, 
amounted to no more, out of the 101 men and boys she had on 
board, than six men^wounded. The Rattlesnake had her main 
and mizen masts, main topmast, and bowsprit wounded, some 
immaterial injury to her rigging, and eight shot-holes between 
wind and water; with the loss, out of 92 men and boys on 
board, of her carpenter and one seaman killed, another mortally, 
and six or seven slightly wounded. 

The disparity of force in this case will be evident when we 
state, that the Preneuse was a frigate mounting 40 guns, 12 and 
6 pounders, with a crew of about 300 men ; and that the Camel, 
mounted 20 long 9 and four long 6 pounders, and the Rattle- 
snake, 16 long 6-pounders and a few 12-pounder rarronades, 
with, on board the two ships, a total of only 193 men. Great credit 
was therefore due to Lieutenants Fothergill and Charles Shaw, 
which latter commanded the Camel, and to their respective 
officers and crews for their persevering defence. Nor must we 
omit to state, that Captains Lee and Gooch made several 
attempts to get from the shore to their sliips in time to partici- 
pate in the action ; but the surf was so high, that no boat could 
be got off the beach. In almost every efibrt that was made, the 
boat, with the two captains on board, upset, and the crew with 
difficulty escaped drowning. 

specify the damage or loss sustained by the Preneuse, in 
this to her somewhat discreditable encounter, is not in our power, 
the historian, who has hitherto assisted us in recording the ex- 
ploits of Captain L’Hermite in t)ie Indian seas, having stopped 
short of the latter’s adventure in A Igoa bay: and that although 
** Desastres et revers ” fouii a part of the promised matter of his 
book. This is the more extraordinary, as with the Camel’s two 
rows of ports, if not of guns, and the Rattlesnake’s three masts, 
and detached quarterdeck, a case might have been made out, 
such as a French writer need not have been afraid to publish, 
nor a French reader of the most sensitive kind displeased to 
peruse. • 

The apparently crippled state of the Preneuse as she stood 
out of Algoa bay,' and the south-westerly course steered by her 
when last seen, affording a reasonable hope of her being over- 
taken by any ship, iUtfikoi being in the unprepared state of 
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either the Camel or Rattlesnakei could be speedily despatched 
after her, Captain Lee sent an express overland to Captain 
George Losack, the senior British officer in Table bay. On what 
day the messenger arrived, or whether he arrived at all, we can- 
not say; but on the 1st of October the British 50-gun ship 
Jupiter, Captain William Granger, acting in the absence (through 
sickness, we presume) of Captain Losack, sailed from Table bay, 
and on the 8th joined the Camel and Rattlesnake at Algoa bay. 

On the next day^ the 9tb, the Jupiter weighed and made sail 
in quest of the Preneuse. On the lOcb, in the afternoon, lati- 
tude 34° 4L south, longitude 27° 64' east, while running before 
a strong gale from the north-west by west, the Jupiter descried, 
and immediately stood towards, a ship in the north-east. As 
the .lupiter approached her, the ship, which was no other than 
the Preneuse herself, bore away to north-east, and made all sail 
to escape, followed by the British 50. 

At 9 p. M. the Jupiter fired a shot at the Preneuse, which the 
latter, hoisting French colours, returned by a fire from her stern- 
chasers. As it could not be owing to the Jupiter’s good sailing, 
it was, in all probability, owing to the crippled state of the Pre- 
neuse, that the Jupiter soon got near enough to discharge her 
maindcck guns at the French frigate : her lowerdeck guns, 
although of double the caliber, it was found impossible to use, 
the turbulent state of the sea, and the little height allowable to 
such small-sized two-deckers, not admitting the opening of the 
ports. A running fight was thus kept up between the British 
60 and French frigate during the whole of the night, and until 
2 p. M. on the next day ; when the Jupiter succeeded in bringing 
the Preneuse to close action. 

Although the weather was now moderate, the sea was still so 
high that, on opening the lowerdeck ports to get the 24-poundei’s 
into play, the water rushed in in such quantity, that the ports 
were obliged to be shut again ; and the Jupitci%had to continue 
the action with her 12-pounders only. The consequence was, 
that, before the British 60 could produce any serious effect upon 
the French frigate, the latter had shot away the greater part of 
the former’s running rigging, and badly wounded her fore and 
main masts : some loss, we believe, had also been inflicted, but 
its amount we are unable to state. In short, the Jupiter found 
it necessary to bear away to repair her damages ; and the Pre- 
neuse, satisfied with having beaten off an antagonist whom it 
would perhaps have been dangerous to press too closely, hauled 
to the wind on the starboard tack under all the sail she could 
cany, and effected her escape. The Preneuse’s opponent, as 
soon as she had spliced her ropes and secured her masts, made 
sail also, but it was only to return to the port she had quitted on 
this unfortunate mission; and on or about the 16th the dis- 
comfited J upiter reanchored in Table bay. 

This was a bad business certainly ; and, as no court of inquiry, 
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to our knowledge, waslield, we are unable to give a satisfactory • 
explanation of the causes that may have led to.jt. ^^Were the 
facts all made known, perhaps they would exonerate^the Jupiter’s 
officers and crew from every particle of blame. Undoubtedly it 
was a cause of just triumph to Captain I’llermite^ and well cal- 
culated to wipe away the disgrace incurred by the Preneuse at 
Algoa bay; yet not a French writer, that we can discover, has* 
touched upon the subject. 

The Preneuse continued her cruise, but it proved her last. 
On the 11th of December, in the forenoon, the British ''74-gun 
ship Tremendous, Captain John Osbprn, and 50-gui! ship Ada** ' 
mant, Captain William Hotham, cruising off Pdrt-Louis in the 
Isle of France, discovered and chased the jpreneuse ; who, find- 
ing it impossible to escape from the Adamant, ran herself on 
shore on the west side of the river Tombeau, about three miles 
from Port-Louis, and near to some batteries* At 3 p. m. the 
frigate cut away all her masts, and at 3 h. 30 m. p. M.,in conjunc- 
tion with the batteries, opened a fire upon the Adamant, who 
was using every exertion to work up to her. At 6h. 30 m. p. m. 
the latter opened a fire in return; and, in about 15 minutes 
afterwards, the Preneuse hauled in her ensign from the quarter 
as a signal of submission : whereupon the Adamant discontinued 
the action. « 

After a communication between the two British captains. Cap- 
tain Osborn consented that two boats of the Adamant and one 
of the Tremendous should be sent in to attempt to destroy the 
French frigate. Accordingly at 7 p. m., one 12, and two six- 
oared cutters, containing' about 35 men, and placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant Edward Grey, first of the Adamant, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant John Walker, and Lieutenant of marines, 
John Owen, of the same ship, and Lieutenant Benjamin Symes 
of the Tremendous, put off from the Adamant, to execute the 
service intrustedeto them. 

At about 8 p. M., the French batteries began firing shots and 
shells at the boats and at the Adamant, who was still working 
up towards the object of attack. At about 9 r. m., just as the 
boats were getting alongside of theJPreneuse, two of her launches 
filled with men, pulled from her towards the shore. Shortly 
afterwards Lieutenant Grey and his party, under a heavy fire 
still kept up from the batteries, gallantly boarded the French 
frigate. Having removed Captain L’Hermite, 14 or 15 other 
officers, and a few men, all imt remained in her, and, greatly 
to Lieutenant Grey’s credit, saved as much as possible of the 
private property belonging to them, Lieutenant Grrey set fire to 
and destroyed the Preneuse, and returned to the Adamant with- 
out the loss of a man. 

That the commanding officer in this gallant and well-executed 
jb^t-attack' should not have been rewarded with promotion 
saivours of injustice; bntwe shall by and by come to a case, in 
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which Lieutenant Grey’s claims were still stronger, and yet, we 
regret to say,, were overlooked. 

On the 3d of October, the 14-gun brig^sloop Speedy, still 
commanded by Captain Jahleel Brenton, While running through 
the gut of Gibraltar, observed several small vessels coming out 
of Algesiras,app&rently to molest a British convoy then in sight. 
Determined to defeat their plans, the Speedy stood towards 
them, and soon discovered that they were not, as at first sup- 
posed, Spanish gun-boats but Spanish coasters, eight in number, 
under the protection of an armed cutter and schooner. 

In a short time, two of the coasters, finding themselves nearly 
overtaken by the Speedy, ran under the guns of a castle : a 
prompt fire from which prevented Captain^Brenton from bring- 
ing them off. The Speedy, acpordingly, stood on in chase, and 
at 4 p. M., having passed under the shot of Tariffa castle, came 
up with four others, just entering a bay to the eastward of Cape 
Trafalgar. One. of the vessels immediately anchored under a 
fort, and the three others under an old ruinous castle that ap- 
peared only to have one gun mounted. 

As it blew very heavy from the eastward,and the Speedy in con- 
sequence was upon a lee shore, the brig could not with safety ap- 
proach nearer than 900 yards. Having here come to an anchor, 
the Speedy opened her fire upon the castle and the vessels; and in 
a short time, as the castle made no return, compelled the Spaniards 
to abandon their vessels, after cutting their cables that they might 
drift on shore. Captain Brenton immediately sent Lieutenant 
Richard William Parker, with the boats, to endeavour to bring 
off or destroy the vessels. Owing to the heavy surf that broke 
over them, it was found impracticable either to get them afloat 
or set them on fire. At a considerable risk, however, the British 
succeeded in boarding the vessels and brought away or destroyed 
their fire-arms ; leaving the vessels tliemselves, two of which 
were valuably laden, full of water and complete wrecks. 

it was net long ere Captain Brenton, in nis little 4-ponnder 
brig, met with a fleet of mor^ worthy antagonists; such as would 
undoubtedly have overpowered the Speedy, had they possessed 
a tithe of the spirit which animated her officers and crew. On 
the 6th of November, at 3 p. m., while the Speedy was lying to 
off Europa point, to await the coming- up of her convoy from 
the Togus, consisting of the transport ship Unity, George Robin- 
son, master, with wine for the British fleet, and a merchant brig 
bound to Trieste, 12 Spanish gun-boats, two of which were 
schooners carrying two long 24-ponnders and 50 men each, and 
the remainder lateen-rigged vessels with one 24 and 40 men 
each, bore down from Algesiras to attack the Speedy, and get 
possession of her convoy. 

Having sent his despatches on shore. Captain Brenton, at 3 h. 
30 m. p. H., commenced firingon the gun-boats as they advanced 
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towards the merchant bri^;- but the latter, covered by the 
Speedy's fire, bore up to the eastward and effected her escape. 
At 5 p. M., finding themselves foiled in their attempts upon the 
brig, the gun-boats bore up to capture, the ship. The Speedy 
bore up also ; and, passing through the midst of the gun-boats, 
near enough to carry away a part of their oars, poured in from 
both sides so well directed a fire of cannon and musketry, that 
the Spaniards fled in confusion. At 6 p. m. the Unity, who, 
notwithstanding that she liad been exposed to a galling fire, had 
manoeuvred with skill and steadiness, was out o." danger* and 
at 6 h. 30 m. p. m. the gun-boats ran for shelter under the guns 
of Fort Barbary. 

In this very gallant exploit on the part -^f Captain Brenton, 
who in his official letter bestows much praise upon Lieutenant 
Parker, Mr. Marshall the master, and the remainder of his 
officers and brig’s company, the Speedy had most of her running 
rigging shot away, her rnaintoosai? jard shot through, and her 
fore rigging much cut: she had also received so many shot in 
her hull below the water-line, that tlie water was up to er lower 
deck. With this senous damage, the loss on board the Speedy 
amounted. to no more than two seamen killed and one wounded. 

Being, on account of the shot- holes in her larboard side, and 
the direction of the wind, w > Mew strong from the west- 
ward, unable to enter Gibraltar, the Speedy ran for Tetuaii bay; 
where on the 7tb, at 2 a. m.. she came to an anchor, and com- 
menced stopping her numerous leaks. 1'he Spanish gun-boats 
are represented to have lost 11 men killed, besides several 
wounded ; and four of the gun-boats, it appears, were seen from 
the rock of Gibraltar to strike to the Speedy. 

Having rendered herself seaworthy, the Speedy stood across 
the Strait, and anchored at Gibraltar. The following account 
of what follow'ed we extract from a contemporary work, but 
must preface it by stating, that the account of the Speedy’s 
action with the gun-boats is the most confused and imperfect of 
any that has been published. Imiieed, according to Captain 
Brenton, his brother sustained tw^o separate attacks, on different 
days; but, upon the authority of the Speedy^s log, one only oc- 
curred. The captain and cre^,’’ says our contemporary, 
** were much out of humour with General O’Hara, the go- 
vernor; but when Captain Brenton waited on him, his excel- 
lency thus addressed him: * I conclude, sir,^ you think I have 
treated you very ill in not affording you assistance, but I have 
made arrangements with the governor of Algesiras, to prevent 
this town being kept in a constant alarm and annoyance by the 
Spanish, gun-boats, which in consequence are never to be flred 
on from the rock. There is the copy of a letter which I have 
written to the admiralty, and I most sincerely wish you may 
obtain your promotion.’ The letter was so handsomely worded. 
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that the captain could say nothing about the transaction of the 
preceding night, and shortly afterwards he was promoted to the 
rank of post-captain/'* 

The Speedy’s vigorous attack had created such a panic on 
board the gun-boats, that they remained three dsCys under Fort 
Barbary, and then bore up for Malaga, instead of standing across 
to Algesiras; thus leaving the trade through the Straits un- 
molested for two months, at the end of which, the Spaniards, 
having recovered from their alarm, managed to get back to their 

poit. 

Among the many weary hours to which a naval life is subject, 
none surely can equal those passed on board a stationary flag- 
ship ; especially in a port where there is a constant egress and 
regress of cruisers, some sailing forth to seek prizes, others 
returning with prizes already in their possession. During the 
whole of the year 1797, and the greater part of 1798, the 
54-gun ship, Abergavciiiij she lay moored in Port-Uoyal 
harbour, Jamaica, daily exposed her ottieers and men to these 
taiitalizme 'rments. At length it was suggested, that a small 
tender, sem otV the east end of the island, or even into Cow bay, 
scarcely out of sight of the harbour, might acquire for the parent- 
ship some share of the honours that were reaping by the cruisers 
around her. A 38-gun frigate’s launch having been obtained, 
and armed with a swivel in the bow, tlic next difficulty was, 
to find an officer who, to a willingness, could add the other 
requisites, for so perilous and uncomfortable a service. It was 
not every man who would like to be cramped up night and day 
in an open boat, exposed to all kinds of weather, as well as to 
the risk of being captured by some of the many picaroons that 
infested the coast. 

An acting lieutenant of the Abergavenny, one, on whom 
nature had conferred an ardent mind, habit, an inciifFcrcncc 
about personal comfort, and 18 or 20 yeais of active service, an 
experience in all the duties of his profession, cheerfully consented 
to take charge of the cruiser-boat. Mr. Michael Fitton soon 
gave proofs of his fitness for the task he had undertaken ; and 
the crew of the Abergavenny could now and then greet a prize 
of their own, among the many that dropped anchor near tliem. 
With a ]>art of the funds that a succession of prizes had brought 
to the sliip, a decked vessel was at length purchased ; with the 
fruits of her gains, another; and so on, until the schooner, whose 
little exploit we are now about to record, came, in her tuin, to 
be the Abergavenny’s tender. 

On the 6th of October, the schooner Ferret, mounting six 
3-pounders, with a crew of 45 men and boys, and commanded 
by acting Lieutenant Michael Fitton, while cruising off the 
north-east end of Jamaica, discovered a large schooner, with 
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eight ports of a side, and an English ensign and pendant, bearing 
down upon her. Judging from the immense size pf the ensign 
and length of the pendant (one large enough for a line-of-battle 
ship, and the other longer than was worn by any British man of 
war), that she was an enemy’s cruiser, Lieutenant Fitton tacked 
to speak her. Resolved, at the same time, with such apparent 
odds against him, to try for the weathergage, he trimmed his 
sails as if close hauled, and yet edged a little off the wind, to 
induce the schooner, who "'had now substituted Spanish for 
English colours, to come into the tender’s wake. Having at 
length got her there, the latter hauled up, and -soon weathered 
the S})aniard. 

A brisk action now commenced, and lasted for half an hour; 
when the privateer sheered ofli and made sail. Lieutenant 
Fitton immediately proceeded in chase, and at 1 1 p. h., with 
the help of her sweeps, the Ferret again got alongside of the 
privateer. The action was now renewed, and continued as long 
as beforc ; when the tender, having had her rigging and sails 
much cut, and being close in with San-Jago de Cuba, gave over 
the chase. On account of the privateer’s tiring high, the Ferret 
incurred no loss ; but it was afterwards ascertained, by the cap- 
ture of some of the men belonging to the same privateer, that 
the latter had 1 1 men killed and 20 wounded, out of a crew of 
100, and that she mounted fourteen &pounders. The inhabitants 
of the east end of Jamaica were spectators of the constest; and, 
seeing the disparity of force between the two vessels, and that 
the British vessel followed the privateer towards the Cuba 
shore, sent information to Port-Royal, that the Abergavenny’s 
tender had been captured. 

It is not the sole misfortune under which the commanding 
officer of a tender labours, that, while he incurs all the risk, and 
all the responsibility, he only shares prize-money as one of the 
lieutenants of the flag-ship : the case is harder w'here that flag- 
ship reinains idle in port, otherwise the prizes she might make 
by cruising would perhaps afibrd to the tender’s commander a 
counterbalancing advantage. Another misfortune, and one more 
sensibly felt by an enterpnsing officer, is, that his little skirmishes 
with enemy’s privateers, unless lie takes a vessel which the ad- 
miral or the captain of the flag-sliip wishes to have purchased 
into the service, or that some relative or prot6g6 of the admiral 
or captain is on board the tender, are seldom noticed. Desirous 
as we have been to get at all these cases, we are satisfied that 
there are many, highly creditable to the parties concerned, of 
which the public are yet in ignorance. 

On the 11th of October, at 7 h. 30 m. a.m,, the British 38- 
gumfri^te R^volutionnaire, Captain Thomas Twysden, cruising 
qA' thecoast of Ireland in a heavy gale from the south-south- 
west, discovered to leeward and immediately chased a strange 
ship; which, at 6 np., after a run of 114 miles in the nine 
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hours and a half^ hauled down her colours without, as it appears, 
making any fesistance, and proved to be the French prWteer 
Bordelais, of Bordeaux, an extraordinary fine ship, mounting 
24 guns on a flush deck, 16 of them long brass 12-pouuders, 
and the remainder brass 36-pounder carronades, with a comple* 
ment of 202 men. 

The Bordelais was of very large dimensions, measuring 625 
tons, and was esteemed one of the fastest sailing privateers out 
of France. This was only her second cruise: in her former one 
she had taken 29 valuable prizes. It was a singular coinci- 
dence, not merely that the Bordelais was constructed by the 
same builder who had constructed the Revolutionnaire, but that 
the builder, at a splendid dinner given by the owners of the 
Bordelais to her officers soon after the termination of her first 
trip, should have said, England has not a cruiser that will ever 
touch her except the Revolutionnaire ; and, should she ever fall 
in with that frigate in blowing weather, and be under her lee, 
she will be taken.’^* The Bordelais was added to the British 


navy by the same name, and established with 22 carronades, 33- 

E ounders, and two long nines, and a complement of 195 men and 
oys. 

On the 12th of October, at 10 p. m., the British ship-sloop 
Trincomale, of 16 guns, probably O-pounders, and about 100 
men and boys. Captain John Rowe, cruising in the Straits of 
Babelmandel, fell in with the French ship privateer Iphigenie, 
of 22 guns ( 16101 ^ 8 and 6 pounders, and four 36-pounder 
brass carronades), Captain Mabroux. A smart engagement im- 
mediately ensued, and was warmly maintained for two hours, 
when the combatants fell on board each other. Captain Ma- 
broux, placing great confidence in the number of his crew, had 
had the Iphigenie’s studdingsail-boums rigged out, and grap- 
pling irons placed at their extremities, ready to board ; when, 
suddenly, the Trincomale, by some accident, blew up, leaving 
alive of her officers and crew only one seaman and one lascar. 

As the ships at the time of the explosion, touched each other, 
the shock stove in the side of the privateer, and forced the main 
and inizen masts clear out of her. In a very few minutes the 


Iphigenie went down, and with her, about 115 officers and men. 
The remainder of the French crew, consisting of about 30 or 35, 
saved themselves on pieces of the wreck. Several of the crew 
of the Pearl Indiaman, which the Iphigenie had taken on the 
7th of the-month, and was in company and being engaged by 
the Comet Company’s cruiser, perished in her. Owing to some 
unexplained cause, the Pearl escaped from the Comet, and 
reached the Isle of France in safety. * 

On the 14th of October the British 18-gun ship-sloop Echo, 


* Marshall, vol. ii., p. £05. 
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Captain Robert Philpot, cruising off Porto-Rico^ chased into 
Lagnadille bayi at the north-west end of the island, the French 
letter-of-marque brig Buonaparte, carrying twelve 4-pounders 
and 30 men, commanded by citizen Pierre Martin, enseigne de 
vaisseau. Seeing several vessels at anchor in the bay, Captain 
Fhilpot, on the 15th, sent the pinnace and jollyboat, under the 
command of Lieutenants Charles Frederick Napier and John 
James Rorie, to attempt to cut some of them out. The boats 
arrived too late to effect their purpose, but were fortunate enough 
to canture a Spanish brig, from Canana, in South America, to 
Old Spain, laden with cocoa and indigo, and mounting two 4- 
pounders, with 20 men. 

On the 16th, in the evening, the same two boats, now com- 
manded by Lieutenant Napier and Mr. Wood the boatswain, 
and containing between them 16 men, officers included, pulled 
into the bay to cut out what they could. On the 17ih, at about 2 
A. M., the boats arrived at the anchorage ; where they found the 
brig which they had chased in on the 14tb, moored within half 
a cable’s length of the shore, with her broadside presented to the 
sea, and protected by two field-pieces, and by one 18-pounder 
and some smaller carriage-guns, placed on the beach. 

In spite of this formidable preparation, the British in the boats 
did not hesitate an instant, but boaaJed the Buonaparte on the 
bow, the French and Spaniards, who were all upon deck with 
matches lighted and guns jirimed, making the best of their way 
down the hatchways. By the time the boats’ crews had cut the 
cables of their prize, the guns on the beach opened a fire on 
them. The third shot sank the pinnace, while she was ahead 
towing the jollyboat, but not a man in her was hurt. The 
Buonaparte was several times hulled ; but, a light breeze 
springing up from the land, her captors soon escaped with her 
out of gun-shot. 

The prize was a fine copper-bottomed American-built brig, 
and had on board a valuable cargo, which she was carrying to 
Cura 5 oa. When the disparity of force is considered, the suc- 
cessful issue of the attack must be pronounced highly creditable 
to Lieutenant Napier and Mr. Wood, and the few seamen they 
commanded ; fewer than would* have been sent, had Captain 
Philpot been aware of the force and preparation of the enemy. 

It is due to justice to stat$, that M. Martin, at the time his vessel 
surrendered, was not on board of her : he was on shore, lending 
his aid at the battery. 

On the 15th of October, at 8 p. m., in latitude 44^ V north, 
longitude 12^ 36' west, the British 38-gun frigate Naiad, Captain 
William Tierrepont, discovered and chased two frigates; which 
at midnight w^ere ascertained to be enemies, and which were, in 
fa^t, the Spanish 34-gun frigates Santa-Brigida, Captain Don 
Antonio Pillon, and Thetis, Captain Don Juan de Mendoza, from 
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Vera-Cruz, with a cargo of specie^ bound to any port in Spain 
which they could fetch, and now steering to the south-east with 
the wind right aft. 

Regardless of the apparent odds against her, the Naiad con- 
tinued the pursuit under all sail, and, at 3 h. 30 m. a. m.,* on the 
16th, discovered a third large ship in the south-west ; which soon 
made herself known as the 38-gun frigate Ethaiion, Captain James 
Young, and who, bearing up, joined in the chase. Just as the 
day broke the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Alcmtine, 
Captain Henry Digby, joined from the westward ; and shortly 
afterwards the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Triton, Captain John 
Gore, made her appearance astern. 

At 7 A. M. the two Spanish frigates, for their safety, took 
different routes : on which Captain Pierrepoint, who was the 
senior officer, directed the leading British frigate, the Ethaiion, 
to pass the sternmost frigate, and stand on for the headmost, 
which was the Thetis. At 9 A. m. the Ethaiion, being within 
random-shot of the Santa-Brigida, fired a few guns at her in 
passing, and compelled her to steer a course still further from 
her consort. The Ethaiion then, as she had been ordered, con- 
tinued in chase of the Thetis, and owing to her good sailing 
gained upon her so, that at 1 1 h. 30 m. A. m. the Thetis, having 
no other alternative, bore up athwart the bows of the Ethaiion, 
at the distance of only half musket-shot. The British frigate 
quickly wore, and bestowed upon her opponent two well-directed 
broadsides. At length, after a running fight of one hour, in 
which the Ethaiion had not a man hurt, and the Thetis no more 
than one killed and nine wounded, the latter hauled down her 
colours. 

The Thetis had on board specie to the following amount : 
333 boxes containing each 3000 dollara, four boxes ccuitaining 
each 2385 dollars, 93 boxes containing each 4000 dollars, one 
box containing, besides 4000 dollars, two doubloons and 90 half- 
doubloons, of gold ; making, altogether, 1,386,292 dollars, equal, 
at 45. 6d. the dollar, to 311,690/. sterling. 

The Santa-Brigida, when she altered her course, as related 
above, lore up to the southward, and, early on the morning of 
the 17tl>,+ succeeded by her fast sailing in rounding Cape 
Finisterrc. To accomplish this, the Santa-Brigida had run so 
close to the rocks off Monte Lora, that at 6 a. m. the Triton, who 
was the first in pursuit, and then going at the rate of seven 
knots, struck upon them. The Triton, however, soon got off;- 
and at 7 a.m. commenced an animated fire at the Spanish 
frigate; the Alcm^ne doing the same, and steering so as^to cut 

* The gazette-account is rendered somewhat obscure by this being made 

“ p. M.** 

f In the Naiad’s log, but 18th in Captain Pierrepont’s letter; in which, 
also, the first appearance of the two Spanish frigates is stated to have been 
on the evening of the Ifith,** as was the case hg, the 16th, by this silly and 
perplexing custom (long since abolished), commencing at noon on the 15th. 
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olOr the Santa-Brigida, who had just before thrown overboard her 
anchors and boats, from Portde Vidre. At 8 AiM. the three 
British frigates closed with the Spnni.sh frigate amidst the rocks 
of Coramaruv|o at the entrance ofMuros ; whereupon theSanta- 
Brigida, after a brave resistance, preceded by the most skilful 
efibrts to escape, hauled down her colours. 

The Triton had one seaman wounded, and received consider- 
able damage from striking on the rocks. The Alcm^ne had one 
seaman killed, and one petty officer and eight seamen wounded. 
The Naiad did not get near enough to sustain any loss; nor had 
the Santa-Brigida herself any more than two seamen killed and 
eight wounded. 

All four ships W'ere over foul ground ; but, a breeze springing 
up from the shore, they were enabled to put their heads to the 
sea. While the prisoners w'cre exchanging, four large ships, one 
with a broad pendant, came out of Vigo, as if with the intention 
of attacking the British frigates. The latter immediately got 
ready to receive them ; but the Spaniards, owing to some un- 
explained cai^se, suddenly put back to their port. 

On the 21st the Thetis, and on the following day the Santa- 
Brigida, in company with the frigates which had captured them, 
arrived at Plymouth. The cargo of the Santa-Brigida consisted 
of two bales or serons of indigo, 26 df coebineal, 23 of cocoa, and 
16 of sugar, of the estimated value, altogether, of about 6000/. 
This frigate had also 446 boxes, containing each 3000 dollars, 
69 bags of dollars, and many others of uncertain number, and 
tliree kegs likewise uncertain. Neither the Santa-Brigida nor 
the Thetis were considered eligible for the British navy : their 
chief and almost only value was in the cargoes they carried. 

As some readers may feel an interest in these matters, we will 
show how the treasure was subsequently disposed of. On the 
28th and 29th, the days on which the two cargoes were landed, 
63 artillery waggons, escorted by horse and foot soldiers and 
armed seamen and marines, and accompanied by bands of music 
and an immense concourse of people, conv^ed the treasures to 
the dungeons of the citadel of Plymouth, Thence, towards the 
latter end of November, it was amoved to London, with all the 
pomp and ceremony usual on such occasions, and was finally 
(teppgited in the bank 4 ^f England. The share of prize-money 
which each class received for the Spanish frigates, exclusive of 
the value of their hulls, stores, masts, 8cc., appears to have been 
as follows : 

£ i. d. 

Captains each, 40,730 18 0 

Lieutenants „ 5091 7 3 

Warrant-officers . . • • . „ 2468 10 9J 

Midshipmen, Sec. . . • • . „ 791 17 0| 

% ' Seamen and marines .... „ 182 4 9| 

One could wish tlllft,in cases of this kind, it were the practice 
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to give to the officers of the captured ships a portion^ at least, of 
the freight that they probably would have received from their 
own government, bad they carried home the treasure with which 
their ships were laden. Its comparatively small amount would 
scarcely be felt by one party, and yet might contribute greatly 
to the relief of the other. 

On the 20Lh of October, at 5 p.m.. Cape Ortugal bearing 
south-west, distant eight or nine leagues, the British 18-pounder 
32-gun frigate Cerberus, Captain James Macnamara, discovered 
a fleet to windward, which proved to be a Spanish convoy of 
80 vessels, in charge of the 40-gun frigate Ceres (l8-pounders), 
and 34-gun frigates Diana, Esmeralda, Mercedas, and another, 
and two brig-corvettes, bound to the north-east coast of Spain. 
Undismayed at their formidable appearance, the Cerberus imme- 
diately stood towards them, and at 8 p. m,, having approached 
to windward of and hailed a frigate who was ahead and some- 
what detached from her convoy, commenced the action; and 
that at such close quarters, that the two ships almost touched 
each other. 

Not dreaming of an enemy so near, the Spanish frigate 
seemed more desirous to join her consorts to leeward than to 
engage the Cerberus, and conseauently returned but feebly the 
latter’s fire. The instant the Spanish frigate made sail, the 
Cerberus, to frustrate her intention of joining her consorts, wore 
round, and engaged her to leeward. By 8 h. 30m. p.m., the 
Cerberus had silenced the fire of her opponent, but was pre- 
vi^nted from taking possession of her, by the near approach of 
thfe four other frigates. At 9 p. m., on hauling up to avoid being 
raked, the Cerberus fell on board the leading frigate of those 
advancing, and carried away the latter’s maintopsail yard. This 
fresh frigate, replacing the one which had been so beaten, now 
opened her fire on the Cerberus, and a smart cannonade ensued 
between them. Soon afterwards a third frigate took part in the 
action, and the Cerberus had frequently to fire both broadsides 
at once. 

At 9 h. 30 m., p.m. Captain Macnamara deeming it time to con- 
sult tiie safety of his ship, the Cerberus wore, and endeavoured to 
getclear of her numerous foes ; by whom, at 10 h. 30 m. p. m., she 
was nearly surrounded. The Cerberus very soon afterwards 
hauled to the wind, and effected her escape. At 1 1 p. m. she 
captured a brig, one of the convoy ; but, as the Spanish frigates 
were within a mile of her, the Cerberus was obliged to be con- 
tented with setting the brig on fire ; a service which Lieutenant 
Hassard Stackpoole, in spite of a strong wind and heavy sea, 
promptly executed. . 

The damages of the Cerberus were confined to her sails and 
rigging, and her loss amounted to only four men wounded. 
This was attributed to the state of confusion in which the Spa- 
nish frigates were ; some of whom are represented to have fired. 
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towards the latter part of the engagement, whole broadsides 
without phot. Had the 38-gun frigate Aretliusa, Captain Tho- 
mas Wolley, who had parted company from the Cerberus only 
the preceding day, been present, the obviously unprepared state 
of the five Spanish frigates renders it probable, that two of them, 
at least, would have been carried off by the British. 

We have already given an account of the horrid manner in 
which the British 12-pounder 32 gun frigate Hermione came 
into the hands of the Spaniards at La Guayra, a fortified sea- 
port of Terra-Firma.* ihe Spaniards afterwards repaired and 
fitted for sea their shamefully acquired prize. In the British 
service the Hermione, a ship of 715 tons, nad mounted, with her 
carronades, 38 guns; but the Spaniards, it appears, gave her 
44; to do which, they must have cut at least four additional 
ports. Her complement had been 220. That was increased to 
321, exclusive of a detachment of soldiers and artillery-men 
numbering 72 ; and the command of the frigate, thus strongly 
armed and manned, was given to Don Raimond de Chalas. 

In the month of September, 1799, intelligence reached Ad- 
miral Sir Hyde Parker, the British commander-in-ebief at the 
island of Jamaica, that the Hermione was about to sail from 
Puerto-Cabello, whence she had recently arrived from Aux- 
Cayes in the island of St.-Domingo, Ijound, through the channel 
between the island of Aruba and Cape San-Roman, to Havana. 
For the purpose of intercepting the Spanish frigate in this her 
voyage, the admiral detached from Port- Royal, on the 20th of 
the month, the 28-gun frigate Surprise, Captain Edward Hamil- 
ton. This ship had been the French 24-gun corvette*' Unite, 
and mounted, when captured by the Inconstant frigate, in April, 
1796, 32 guns. On being fitted out in the British service, the 
Surprise was made a 28'gun frigate, and armed with 24 carron- 
ades, 32-pounders, on her main deck, and eight carronades, 18- 
pounders, with two, if not four long fours or sixes, on the quar- 
terdeck and forecastle : total, at the least, 34 guns. Her net 
complement, like that of her class, was 197 men and boys. 
Although a ship of only 579 tons, the Surprise was fitted witn a 
36-gun frigate’s mainmast, but with the fore and mizen masts of 
a 28. This was a plan of Captain Hlimilton’s ; and, thus rigged, 
the Surprise appears not to have been complained of as a sailer. 

It appears that Captain- Hamilton proposed to Sir Hyde 
Parker at Jamaica, to attempt the cutting out of the Hermione 
if the commander-in-chief would add a barge and 20 men to the 
crew of the Surprise ; but Sir Hyde thought the service too des- 
perate, and remsed the request. The next morning Captain 
Hamilton qailed under sealed orders to be opened off the east end 
of Jamaica*. Arriving there. Captain Hamilton found directions 
to pr<>cieed off Cape Della-Vella, on the Spanish main, a point of 


See p. 103. 
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land about 60 or 80 leagues to leeward of Puerto-Cabello, in 
which port thoi Hermione was anchored. The orders further in- 
structed Captain Hamilton to remain off the Cape as long as his 
provisions, wood, and water would allow, and to endeavour ta 
intercept the Hermione, supposed to be bound to the Havana. 
Accordingly Captain Hamilton proceeded to his station, and 
there remained several weeks. When dnding his provisions 
growing short, and not certain but that the Hermione miglit 
have eluded his vigilance during the night, he resolved before he 
returned to Jamaica, to ascertain if the frigate was still in Puerto 
Cabello, and accordingly he worked to windward for that pur- 
pose. 

On the 21st of October, in the evening, the Surprise arrived 
off the harbour of Puerto-Cabello, and discovered the Hermione 
moored head and stern between two strong batteries situated at 
the entrance of the harbour, said to mount nearly 200 guns, with 
her sails bent and ready for sea. 

Captain Hamilton having stood within gun-shot of the enemy 
on the 21st of October, continued off and on until the evening of 
the 24th, he never having mentioned one word of his intentions 
to any officer onboard the ship until that evening after his dinner, 
when he detailed his plans to the officers present, and desired 
them to second his wishes when he addressed the ship^s com- 
pany. After quarters, the hands were sent aft, and Captain Ha- 
milton reminding his crew of the frequent successful enterprises 
they had undertaken, concluded a stirring address, nearly thus : 

find it useless to wait any longer; we shall soon be obliged 
to leave the station, and that frigate will become the prize of 
some more fortunate ship than the Surprise; our only prospect 
of success is by cutting her out this night.” (Three tremendous 
cheers convinced Captain Hamilton that his men would follow 
him and were eager for the service.) I shall lead you myself,^ 
he continued, “ and here arc the orders for the six boats to be 
employed, with the names of the officers and men to be engaged 
in this service.’’ 

The crews were instantly mustered, and every thing placed in 
readiness for the service. Every man was to be dressed in blue, 
and no v^hite of any kind to be seen. The pass-word was Bri- 
tannia ; the answer, Ireland. At half-past seven the boats were 
hoisted out, the crews mustered, and all prepared. The boarders 
were to take the first spell at the oars, to be relieved as they 
neared the Hermione by the regular crews, proceeding in two 
divisions ; the first consisting of the pinnace launch and jolly- 
boat, to board on the starboard (or inside) bow, gangway and 
quarter ; the second division, consisting of the gig, black and 
red cutters, to board on the outside or larboard bow, gangway 
and quarter. The captain to command in the pinnace, having 
with him the gunner, Mr. John Maxwell, one midshipman, and 
sixteen men. The launch, under the orders of Lieutenant Wil- 
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son, contained one midshipman and twenty-four men : the jolly- 
boat to contain one midshipman, the carpenter, apd eight men; 
these boats composed the first division. The pinnace was to 
board on the starboard gangway, the launch on the starboard 
bow ; to retain three men who were to cut the bower cable, for 
which purpose a platform was erected over her quarter, and sharp 
axes provided. The jollyboat to board on the starboard quarter, 
to cut the stern cable, and to send two men aloft to loose the 
mizen topsail. The gig, with sixteen men, to board on the lar- 
board bow, under the directions of Mr. John McMullen the 
surgeon, to send four men aloft to loose the fore topsail, and to 
take good care to cut the bunt-lines and clew-lines, and to foot 
the sail well clear of the top rim. The black cutter, under the 
command of Lieutenant Ilamiltou (no relation whatever to the 
captain), with the acting marine ofiScer, M. de la Tour du Pin, 
and with 16 men in all, to board on the larboard gangway. The 
red cutter under the command of the boatswain, and contain- 
ing likewise 16 men, to board on the larboard quarter. Each 
division to be in tow. The concluding orders to the whole six 
being, that in the event of reaching the ship undiscovered, only 
the boarders were to board ; the crews to remain in the boats, 
and take the ship in tow directly the cables were cut, hook ropes 
being provided for such emergency. If, however, the enemy, 
always watchful when an adversary was near, should be pre- 
pared, and see the advancing boats, and thus destroy any favour^ 
able approach, then the crews of each boat were to board, and 
each man lend his best aid in the perilous enterprise. The ren- 
dezvous to be on the Hermione's (quarterdeck. Such were the 
orders of Captain Hamilton — clear, impossible to be mistaken, 
and yet not so conclusive as to have rendered a failure improba- 
ble ; nay, a circumstance did arise which nearly frustrated the 
whole. 

From the moment of auitting the Surprise, till the Ilermione 
was boarded. Captain Hamilton never lost sight of her for a 
moment — he stood up in the pinnace with his night-glass, by the 
aid of which he steered a direct course towards the frigate. 
When within a mile of the Herjpione thi, advancing boats were 
discovered by two gun-boats armed with a long gun each. The 
instaiAt the English were^discovered, the alarm was given, and the 
firing commenced. Captain Hamilton instantly cut off the tow, 
gave three cheers, and pushed for the frigate, concluding that all 
would do the same, and that the concentrated force might reach 
the Hermione at one moment, leaving the Spanish gun-boats, as 
too trifling an opposition when so much was at stake ; but in 
^ia idlia Captain Hamilton was deceived, for some of the boats 
immediately engaged the gun-boats, and by this disobedience of 
orders nearly caused the failure of the gallant enterprise. 

^ The alarm created by the firing, soon awakened the crew of 
the, Hermione to thi|ineditated attack. Lights were seen at 
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every port, and the ship's company were at quarters, ready for 
immediate service. On the pinnace crossing the frigate's bows 
in order to reach her station, a shot was fired from the fore- 
castle, which passed over her, whilst a rope which ran from 
the bows of tlie Hermione, to the buoy over her anchor, caught 
the rudder of the pinnace, and stopped her. The coxswain 
reported the boat aground ; but Captain Hamilton knew that 
to be impossible, as the frigate was evidently afloat ; he desii*ed 
the coxswain therefore to unship the rudder, but as the star^ 
board oars of the pinnace touched the bends of the Hermione, 
Captain Hamilton gave the orders today in the oars and board, 
the boat being then under the starlioard cat-head and fore 
chains, laying head and stem with the frigate. The crew 
obeyed tlie word instantly, and the captain would have been the 
first on board, but from some mud on the anchor, which was 
hanging from the cat and shank painter, and which had been 
weighed that day, his foot slipped, but he retained his hold on 
the foremost lanyard of the fore-shrouds, by which he recovered 
himself, his pistol going ofl'in the struggle. Having succeeded 
in gaining a footing on the forecastle, the English freed the fore- 
sail ready for bending and hauling out to the yardarms, laying 
over the forestay, and this served for an excellent screen to 
these few daring men now aboard. On advancing to tlie break 
of the forecastle, the English were much astonished to find the 
crew of the Hermione at quarters on the main deck, and firing 
at some object which their fears had magnified into two frigates 
coming to attack them, and still unconscious that the enemy 
was actually on board. Not so those on the quarterdeck, who, 
when Captain Hamilton, the gunner, and fourteen men pushed 
on the starboard gangway, having cleared the forecastle, pre- 
pared to give a warm reception, they formed themselves m a 
compact body, and advanced to dispute the possession of the 
gangway, with the gunner and his. party leaving the quarter- 
deck unoccupied ; but the surgeon’s party forptting the order 
to rendezvous on the quarterdeck, followed the Spaniards as 
they advanced on the starboard gangway, thus placing tliein 
between two fires from which they sunered severely ; still, how- 
ever, the Spaniards advanced and succeeded in beating back the 
gunner's party, and of gaining possession of the forecastle. In 
the mean time Captain Hamilton was alone on the quarterdeck, 
waiting the arrival of those who as yet bad not boarded, when 
be was attacked by four Spaniards, one of whom felled him to 
the deck by a blow from the butt of his musket. He fell on 
the combing of the after hatchway stunned by the blow, which 
even broke the weapon which inflicted the wound. The timely 
arrival of two or three of the Surprise’s men, saved their captain 
who recovering from the blow, had soon sufficient occupation in 
resisting the attempts of the Spaniards to gain the quarterdeck 
by means of the after-batchway, and at this critical moment 
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Monsr. delaTour dn Pin boarded with the marines from the 
black cutter over the larboard gangway, and gave a favourable 
turn to the then not over-promising affair. 

It appears from Mr. Hamilton's account, that when he first 
attempted to board, his men mounted the gangway steps, fol- 
lowing their officer, who, as he advanced up the side was 
knocked down, his fall occasioned that of the men on the steps, 
and some were much injured by this retrograde movement. 
They instantly shoved off and tried the other side, and this not 
succeeding, they returned again to the larboard gangway, and 
at last accomplished their desires. The marines were instantly 
formed ; a volley was fired down the after-hatchway, and the 

; allant English rushed down with bayonets fixed on the main 
eck. About 60 Spaniards retreated to the cabin and surren- 
dered ; they were instantly secured, and the doors closed. ‘ The 
fighting still continued on the main deck and under the fore- 
castle. By this time the carpenter had cut the stern cable, and 
the ship was canting head to wind, when the bower cable which 
ought to have been cut before, had the launch instead of idling 
with the gun-boats been at her proper station, was cut, the fore- 
topsail was loose, the boats had the frigate in tow, and the 
gunner and two men, all three severely wounded, stood at the 
wheel and steered the ship ; and tfiose can best comprehend 
the feelings of Captain Hamilton, and his few brave companions, 
when the foretopsail filled, the mizentopsail became useful, and 
the Hermione was standing out of Puerto-Cabello, who have 
been engaged in enterprises of this sort, and who have had their 
exertions crowned by success. 

The batteries now opened upon the frigate, the main and 
spring stays were shot av;ay, the gaff came down, several shot 
took effect below the water-line, and Antonio, the Portuguese 
coxswain of the gig, who spoke Spanish, reported that he over- 
heard the Spaniards making preparations and resolutions to 
blow up the frigate. A few muskets fired down the hatchway 
restored quiet ; and by one o'clock, nearly one hour after the 
pinnace had boarded, all opposition ceased . and the Hermione 
was a prize. At 2 a. m., the ship bein^ out of gun-shot from 
the batteries and in complete possession of the captors, the towing 
boato were called alongside* It was now, for the first time, that 
the people from them set their feet on board the frigate. 

In effecting this surprising capture, the British sustained so 
comparatively slight a loss as 12 wounded,** including Captain 
Hamilton, by several contusions but not dangerously, and Mr. 
Maxwel], the gunner, dangerously and in several places. Of 
their 3j^ia crew, tlie Spaniards had 119 killed and 97 wounded, 

* Mr. Marshall, by mistake (vol. i , p. 826), has included in the loss on this 
bccarion acting Lieutenant J onn Buscy, who had been killed nine days before 

3a cutting out some vc^els afIR island of Aruba 
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most of them dangerously. The survivors were afterwards put 
on board a captured schooner, and landed at Puerto-Cabello. 

It is impossible to do justice to Captain Hamilton, the gunner 
Mr Maxwell, and the first boarders from the pinnace ; they were 
unsupported for more than ten minutes^ and this gallant hand- 
ful of men succeeded in possessing themselves of the quarterdeck. 
The history of naval warfare, from the earliest time to this date, 
affords no parallel to this dashing affair: it was no surprise, no 
creeping upon the sleepy unawares ; the crew of the frigate were 
at quarters, standing to their guns, aware of the attack, armed, 
prepared, in readiness ; and that frigate was captured by the 
crews of three boats, the first success being gained by sixteen 
men. It is useless to waste words in endeavouring to do justice 
to Captain Hamilton, Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. M'Mullcn : the first 
received an adequate reward in the honour of knighthood, the 
second received a sword from the lieutenants, and the third shared 
prize-money with that class ; but the best record of this well- 
planned, well-executed, daring, gallant enterprise, is to be found 
in the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital — there it remains to 
gratify tlie eyes of all who are willing to do justice to English 
seamen and their gallant commander. 

Captain Hamilton, with his prize in company, made sail for 
Jamaica, and on the 1st of November anchored in Port-Royal. 
Having while in the Spanish service undergone a thorough re- 
pair, the Hermione was immediately restored to her former rank 
in the British navy ; at first under the new name, as given to 
her by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, of Retaliation, but subse- 
quently, on her return to England, under the more appropriate 
name of Retribution. 

The recovery of a frigate, so infamously acquired by the 
Spaniards as the Hermione, could not fail to be gratifying to 
the re-captors : how much more so must it have been, when the 
achievement was effected under circumstances so transcendently 
glorious to the British name and character. Undoubtedlv, the 
cutting out of the Hermione, by Captain Hamilton and his brave 
shipmates, stands at the head of that desperate class of services ; 
and on no occasion was the honour of knighthood more de- 
servedly bestowed, than upon him who had planned, conducted, 
and bled in the attack. 

Captain Hamilton's wounds, indeed, although not vitally 
dangeious, were of a very serious nature, and merit a more par- 
ticular account than we have given of them. He first received 
a tremendous blow from the butt-end of a musket, which broke 
over his head and knocked him senseless on the deck ; he next 
received a severe sabre- wound on the left thigh, another. wound 
by a pike on the right thigh, and a contusion on the right shin- 
bone by a grape-shot. One of bis fingers was much cut, and 
his loins and kidneys were so much bruised, that he still at times 
requires the best medical advice and assistance. 
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Owii^ probably to the severity of his wounds, Captain Hib> 
milton, in iiis official letter, has not given a very explicit account 
of an achievement that has done him so much hon'our. He does 
not name an officer as {iresent in the attack, except the surgeon 
and gunner; and yet he disclaims any intention of making an 
exception by saying, Every officer and man on this expedition 
behaved with an uncommon degree of valour and exertion.” 

“In the month of April, 1800,” says Mr. Marshall, “Sir 
Edward Hamilton, returning home in the Jamaica packet for 
the cure of his wounds, was captured by a privateer and car- 
ried into a French port ; from whence he was sent- to Paris, 
where he was taken particular notice of by Buonaparte, who at 
length agreed to his being exchanged for six midshipmen.”* 
Previously to his departure from Jamaica, the house ot assem- 
bly of that island, with its accustomed liberality, voted Captain 
Hamilton a sword of 300 guineas value ; and, on his arrival in 
England after his exchange, the common council of London, 
voted him the freedom of their city. 

On the 24th of October, at 1 p. m., the British 12-pounder 
32-gun frigate Orpheus, Captain William Hills, being on her 
passage from the island of Temate, one of the Moluccas, to the 
Straits of Banca, discovered and chased two sail off Togolanda; 
which eventually proved to be the .Dutch India-company’s ships 
Zeelast and Zeevraght, each mounting 22 guns of different cali- 
bers, and laden with rice, powder, shot, gun-carriages, and other 
stores ; the first having a crew of 42 men, commanded by Cap- 
tain Pieter Janson, and the other a crew of 33 men, co m manded 
by Captain Pieter Meuse. 

At 3 P.M. it fell calm, and the Orpheus had to hoist out all 
her boats to tow. At 5 p. h., on a breeze springing up, the 
frigate cast off the boats, and made all sail, but did not arrive up 
with the ships until 8 h. 45 ih. p. sf. ; when, having one on each 
bow, the Orpheus opened her fire upon the two, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour compelled them to surrender ; the Zeelast with 
the loss of one man killed, and the Zeevraght of six men 
wounded. The Orpheus herself had also one of her best seamen 
killed while employed in the main top, ai 1 five seamen wounded. 

On the 15th of 'November, dt daybreak, the south-west end of 
Porto-Rico bearing north-east distant 10 or 12 leagues, the 
British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate Crescent, Captain William 
Grenville Lobb, and l-6.gun ship-sloop Calypso, Captain Joseph 
Baker, having in charge a convoy from England and Cork 
bound to Jamuca, fell in with a Spanish squadron, consisting of 
the 6^un strip Asia, Commodore Don Francesco Montes, 40- 
guit frigate (Impounder) Anfitrite, Captain Don Diego Villo- 
gomez, and 16-gan ship-corvette Oalgo, Captain Don Josef de 
Arias, from Santo-Domingo beund to Havana. 

The two former of these ships being directly in the course of 
* SldSsnlia'J, vol. i.,p. 687. 
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the convoy to leeward standing on the larboard tack, Captain 
Lobb made the signal for his charge to haul to the wind on the 
starboard taclc. Meanwhile the Calypso, followed by the Cres- 
cent, stood on ahead to reconnoitre the strangers ; and, on dis- 
covering them to be enemies, made the signal to that effect to 
the convoy. Ordering the Calypso by signal to chase north- 
west, the direction in which lay the body of the convoy, the 
Crescent bore up to within random-shot of the Spanish 64 and 
frigate in the hope to draw them from the merchantmen. At 
9<a.m. the Asia and An6 trite tacked towards the convoy: 
immediately on which the signal was made for the vessels to 
disperse. 

About this time the Spanish corvette was observed standing 
for the ships of the convoy which had hauled their wind. 
To relieve these, the Crescent hauled her wind : a manoeuvre 
which was every way successful ; as she not only captured and 
carried off the Galgo, but induced the Asia and Anfitrite to 
discontinue the chase of the leeward most vessels, and haul up 
also, in the vain hope to save their companion. Moreover^ 
while the Calypso ran off to leeward with one part of the convoy, 
the Crescent and her prize led the other part to windward ; and 
in less than a week afterwards the whole convoy, except one 
fillip, tl]e General-Goddard, were at anchor in Port-Koyal, 
Jamaica. In this case, whatever we may think of the indeter- 
minate behaviour and gross mismanagement of Commodore Don 
Francisco Montes, we ^cannot but admire the prompt decision 
and skilful manoeuvres of Captain Lobb. 

On the 22d of November, at 5 p. M.,the British hired cutter 
Courier, of 12 long 4-pounders and 40 men. Lieutenant Thomas 
Searle, cruising off Flushing, observed a suspicious sail bring to 
a bark. The cutter immediately hauled her wind in chase, and, 
as she passed the bark, learnt frohi her that the other vessel was 
a French privateer. The Courier thereupon crowded sail in 
pursuit ; and on the 23d, at 9 a. m. Lowestoffe bearing north- 
west by west distant 10 or 12 leagues, succeeded in overtaking 
the French cutter-privateer Guerrier, of 14 long 4-pounders and 
44 men, commanded by Citizen Felix L. Lallemand. A warm 
and close action ensued, and lasted 50 minutes, when the Guer- 
rier struck her colours. 

The Courier had her master, Mr. Stephen Marsh, killed at the 
commencement of the action, and two seamen wounded, the 
Guerrier, four killed and six wounded. These as is evident 
without the aid of a tabular statement, were a well-matched 
pair of combatants; and the action was manfully sustained 
on both sides. Shortly after his capture of this .privateer. 
Lieutenant Searle obtained that promotion, to which, by bis pre- 
vious gallantry on more than one occasion, he bad fully entitled 
himself. 

On the 24tb of November, at daybreak, the British 12-pouader 
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3^un frigate Solebayi Captain Stephen Poyntz, cruising off 
tbi island of St.-DomingO| discovered four vessels under easy 
sail in the north-west or windward (juarter. Although rather 
scattered, owing to a strong gale which had blown (Turing the 
night, the strangers were a French squadron, composed or the 
Egyptian, an armed store-ship having a broad pendant and two 
rows of ports, out of the upper of which she carried 18 long 
brass 12-pounder6 and two brass 36-pounder carronades, with a 
complement of 137 men; the ship-corvette Eole, of 16 long 
brass 8-pounders and two brass 36-pounder carronades, and a 
crew of 107 men, the brig-corvette Levrier, of 12 long brass 8- 

f iounders and 96 men, and the schooner Vengeur (late Char- 
otte, British), of eight long brass 6-pounders and 91 men. 
This squadron bad recently arrived at Cape-Prangois from 
Rochefort, and was now bound on a particular service to 
Jacmel. 

At 6 A.M., after making some signals which convinced Captain 
Poyntz that the squadron was French, the Egyptien set all sail, 
and, accompanied by her consorts, steered tow^ards Cape Ti- 
buron. The Solebay, crowding sail also, followed in pursuit, 
and kept watching for an opportunity to separate a force which, 
while it remained united, was too formidable to be attacked. 
By 2 p. M. the wind had very muc^ decreased ; but the Sole- 
bay, being the weathermost ship, continued to feel its influence 
in a considerable degree, while the Egyptien and her consorts 
lay nearly becalmed, and were still much disunited, the commo- 
dore and the brig being to windward, and the second ship and 
the schooner at some distance to leeward. Thus favoured, the 
frigate ran between the two divisions ; and, closing with the two 
weathermost vessels, captured them in succession after a slight 
resistance. Observing the fate of their commodore, the ship 
and schooner to leeward now efldeavoured, by a light air of wind 
which then sprang up, to effect their escape; but they were 
soon overtaken by the Solebay, and, after receiving a few of her 
shot, hauled down their colours. 

Thus were taken, at one time, four French vessels, mounting 
between them 58 guns and manned with 431 men, by a British 
frigate mounting at the most 38 gtins, with a crew of about 213 
men ; and all without a casualty on either side. In this affair, 
80 highly creditable to the^ofiicers and crew of the Solebay, no 
gazette-letter was published: we therefore suppose that none 
was transmittea to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, the commander-in- 
chief on the station. If an omission of this kind affected only 
the individual who was the cause of it, no one would have a 
right to cpraplain ; but, on board a frigate especially, there are 
several commissioned officers whose main hope of advancement 
in their profession may be for ever blighted by such an apparent 
neglect in their captain. In this very instance, Lieutenant 
Robert Scott, first of t|)|^lebay, was not made a commander 
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until three years after the capture of the Egyptien and her three 
consorts; and yet there can ne little doubt that he would Imve 
been promoted immediately, had the usual letter been transmitted 
to the admiralty. We presumei however, that the board did, 
at a subsequent day, become acquainted with the particulars of 
the Solebay’s performance, as Admiral Parker was directed to 
signify to Captain Poyntz their lordship's high approval of his 
Conduct. 

One only of the four vessels captured by the Solebay, was 
found calculated to serve in the British navy. The Eole, or 
Eolan, as named in Steel, a fine fast-sailing corvette of 395 tons, 
became afterwards the 18-gun ship-sloop Nimrod, and continued 
for several years to be an active cruiser. 

On the 3d of December, in the morning, the British 18-gun 
brig-sloop Racoon (IG carronades, 32-pounder5, and two long 
sixes), Captain Robert Lloyd, being about five miles from 
Dover, observed an enemy’s lugger board a merchant brig. 
Instantly the Racoon made sail, and, after a running fire of 
about 40 minutes, laid the lugger alongside. A smart fire was 
then maintained by both vessels, until the lugger, which was 
the Intrepide, of Calais, mounting IG guns (probably 4-pounders), 
with a crew of 60 men, hq,ving had her foremast and bowsprit 
shot away, and being otherwise much damaged, struck her 
colours. 

The Racoon had all her fore shrouds on the starboard side 
shot away, and her foremast badly wounded : her loss, however, 
was trifling, amounting, out of her crew of 120 men and boys, to 
only two wounded, the captain (slightly) and one seaman. The 
loss of the Intrepide amounted to 13 killed and wounded ; a loss ^ 
which, coupled with the privateer’s disabled state, proves how ^ 
resolutely her commander, Citizerf Sailiard, his officers and crew, 
had defended their vessel, and that, too, against an opponent of 
a most decided superiority of force. The injured state of the 
Racoon’s foremast prevented her from pursuing the brig ; which 
was the Melcombe, from London to Plymouth, with malt. "Fhe 
Intrepide was quite a new vessel, and, for a lugger, of very 
laige dimensions, measuring nearly 200 tons. The Racoon 
measuied 317 tons. 

On the 17th of^December, at 9 a. m., while the British 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Glenmore, Captain George Duff, ^and 
l2-pounder 32-gun frigate Aimable, Captain Henry Raper, 
Laving in charge an outward-bound West India convoy of be- 
tween 40 and 60 sail, were off the island of Porto-Santo, steer- 
ing to the south-west with a fresh breeze from north-west by 
north, one of the convoy made the signal for a strange sail in 
the south by west. At 9 b. ^0 xi. the Aimable discovered three 
ml.; two of which appeared to be ships of war, and the third a 
large merchant ship without topgallantmasts. They were, 'in 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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ftct, the French 36-gun frigate Sirene, Commodore Jean-Marie 
Renaud, and i8-gun ship-corvette (long 1 2-pounders) Bergere^ 
vrith the Calcutta extra-lndianian, of 819 tons, which they had 
that morning captured. The frigate and corvette had sailed 
from Rochelle, and were bound to Cayenne; tlie latter with 150 
troops, and the former with 300, besides Victor llugues, of 
West India notoriety, and his family. 

At 10 A. M; the Aimable spoke the Glenmore; and shortly 
afterwards the two frigates, the latter preceding, made sail in 
chase. At a few minutes past 11 A. m. the merchant prize hauled 
up to about east-south-east, while the French frigate and cor« 
vette continued their course to the south-west. This raanoiuvre, 
in all probability, was meant to operate as a decoy to the two 
British frigates ; and it partially succeeded, for at about llh. 
30 m. A. M. the Glenmore, in consequence of the merchant ship 
without topgallantmasts having the appearance of a rase,'^ 
hauled up in chase of her, making the signal to the Aimable 
"to prepare for battle.” After about an hour's chase, and the 
discharge of one or two shot by the Glenmore, the Calcutta 
showed an English ensign, hove to, and was recaptured ; the 
Glenmore herself lying to and sending her boat on board, 
although, as it would appear, an arn^cd merchant ship was close 
at hand ready to perform the oflice, and quite able to have se- 
cured the prize, had the latter made the slightest attempt to 
escape. 

The Aimable meanwhile, having clearly, from the first, made 
out the peaceable character of the ship to windward, had stood 
away south-south-west after the two ships to leeward ; and 
which, as evidently, to her at least, were an enemy’s frigate and 
corvette. So fast did the Aimable leave her consort, who still 
continued lying by the recaptuft, that at 1 p. m, the lower masts 
of the Glenmore were half immerged in the horizon, and at 1 h. 
30 m. no part of her was to be seen. As the Aimable neared the 
enemy, the Bergure appeared to be making increased eflbrts, by 
setting every stitch of canvass, to keep way with the Sirene, then 
about COO yards ahead, with her sails pro^ ortioned to those of 
her compaiatively slow-moving eSnsort. 

At<Sh. 40 m. p. M., having arrived within random-shot of the 
Bergfere, the Aimable hoiSted her colours, and fired at the latter 
one pf her forecastle guns ; w hereupon the Sirene .discharged e 
gun to leew’ard, and hoisted a French ensign and commodore’i 
pendant The corvette also hoisted her colours, and commenced 
firing fit the Aimable ; wlio returned the fire, hoping to disable 
the Bergcre, but still kept up a little, to engage the Sir^e 16 
advantage. With the view of fruetfating the apparent design of 
Jbe Aimable upon the corvette, the French frigate wore round 
6nd came astern of her. In consequence of this the Aim^bler 
wak obliged to sliorteiMMiil and keep away at the same time, ini 
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order to follow the motions of the Sirene, along whose gang- 
ways were mow seen, planted three deep, a numerous body 
of troops. 

Although the wind was fresh and the sea high, the Sir^ne, a 
Bhip of about 920 tons, appeared by her sta&lity and steadi- 
ness to feel little of its efiects ; while the Aimable, a ship of 
782 tons, and very deep with stores and provisions, kept rolling 
ber maindeck guns in the water. Under these circumstances, 
and perceiving no chance of .separating the two ships, the 
Aimable remained within gun-shot on the frigate’s weather- 
quarter, in the hope that the Glenmore, a ship of 926 tons, 
and, as carrying a tier of 18-pounders, a match for the Sirone 
and Bergere together, would come to her assistance. At one 
time, indeed, a ship was seen to windward ; but, having no 
studding-sails set, she did not promise a speedy reinforcement. 
N'or was this ship the Glenmore, but one of the armed vessels 
of the convoy, the Bellona, who had followed the Aimable in 
her chase, in order, as the master of her, with a feeling that, 
bad he been otherwise circumstanced, might ha^jp prompted 
him to do more, said, to look on/' Had the Bellona gone yet 
further beyond the strict line of her duty, and set her studding- 
sails, the Sircne, in all probability, would have mistaken the 
bold merchant ship for a vessel of war, and, abandoning the 
Bergdre to the Aimable, have sought her own safety in flight. 

Having maintained his station within gun-shot of the French 
frigate and corvette until dark, and being, by the ship's reckon- 
ing, 15 miles at least from the convoy intrusted to his joint- 
charge, and at an equal distance, as then appeared and really 
was the case, from those alone to whom he could look for sup- 
port, Captain Raper considered that he was not justified in a 
further pursuit of the Sirciue and Bergere, now especially that 
they had bore up. The Aimable accordingly, after making sig- 
nals with rockets and blue-lights, none of which were answered, 
stood away to the north-west in search of her consort and con- 
voy. On the 18th, at 1 h. 30 m. a. m., the Aimable rejoined 
them, fortunately without any loss of men, and with only a 
slight damage to her rigging and sails. 

This affair excites a mixed feeling of regret, that Captain 
Dufl should first have mistaken a merchant ship for a rase, and 
then have felt himself bound to keep in the>midst of his convoy, 
even after his consort, by his permission, had gone in chase of a 
superior force; and of the highest admiration at the gallantry 
of Captain Raper, whp, had fortune placed him in the com- 
mand ol an 18, instead of 12 pounder frigate, would, most 
likely, unless flight saved them, have captured both the Sirene 
and Bergere. ^ ♦ 

According to tlie brief notice of this affair in the Moniteur, no 
damage or loss worth' mentioning was sustained by either Preach 
ship, or rather by the Sirene, fo* no other French ship is allowed 
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to have been present. The ‘^sang-froid'* of Victor Hugues is 
much praised, and so is the gallantry of the French, and the 
shyness of the British commodore ; in which, however, is meant, 
not Captain Duff of the Glenmore, but CaptaiQ Raper of the 
Aimable, as appears by the following passage in the account : 
“ Un combat s’cngagca entre la Sirene et une fregate anglaise, 
qui,''apr^‘s quelqucs voices de canons et de mitraille, et quoitjue 
soutenue par plusieurs autres frigates qui etaicnt en vue, quitta 
la nartie,” &c. We need only to remind the reader, that it was 
a Commodore Jean-Marie Renaud who, about five years before, 
when commanding the French 86-gun frigate Prudente, behaved 
in so discreditable a manner ofl’ the Isle of France.* There, too, 
the French account contained several mistateinents, and be- 
stowed very great praise upon monsieur the commodore. 

On the 21st of December, in the evening, the British hired 
10-gun cutter Lady-Nelson, while off Cabrita point, was sur- 
rounded and engaged by two or three French privateers and 
some gun-vessels, in sight of the 100-gun ship Queen Charlotte 
and S6-gun frigate Emerald, lying in Gibralter bay. Vice- 
admiral Lora Keith, whose flag was flying on board the. former 
ship, immediately ordered the boats of the two to hasten 
towards the combatants, in the hope that it might encourage the 
Lady-Nelson to resist, until she could approach near enough to 
be covered by the guns of the ships. 

Before the boats could get up, however, the Lady-Nelson 
had been captured, and was in tow by two of the privateers. 
Notwithstanding this. Lieutenant William Bainbridge, in the 
Queen-Charlotte’s barge, with 16 men, ran alongside of, boarded 
with the greatest impetuosity, and after a sharp conflict carried, 
the Lady-Nelson; taking as prisoners^ seven French officers and 
27 men : six or seven others had been killed or knocked over- 
board in the scuffle^ 

In the mean time the two privateers, having cut the tow- 
ropes and made off towards Algesiras, were pursued by Lord 
Cochrane in the Queen-Charlotte’s cutter. The darkness of the 
night prevented the boats from acting in crncert, otherwise both 
pnvateers would probably have been taken. Lieutenaiit Bain-r 
bridge was severely wounded in the head by the stroke of a 
sabre, and slightly in oth^r places. Some of his men were also 
wounded. These boat-attacks are desperate affairs, and few 
have exhibited more gallantry than that which ended in the 
recapture of the British cutter Lady-Nelson. 

Oh the 26tb of December, at 10 h. 16 m. a. m., the Dodman 
bearing qorth distant seven or eight leagues, the British cutter 
Viper, of fourteen 4-pottnders and 48 men and boys. Lieutenant 
John Pengelly, perceiving a suspicious-looking vessel to wind- 
ward, tacked and stood after her. At 10 h. 45 m. a.m. the Viper 
brsugbt the stranger tii^lose action, which continued for three 
« See vol. in p* 213. 
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quarters of an hour, when the latter sheered off. The Viper 
immediately gave chase ; and, after a running fight of an hour 
and a half, had the good fortune to lay her opponent on board. 
Two well-directed broadsides then compelled the French lugger* 
privateer Furet, of fourteen 4-pounders, and 67 out of a com- 
plement of 64 men (seven having been sent away in a prize on 
that morning), commanded by Citizen Louis Bouvet, to strike 
her colours. 

The Viper had her mainmast rendered unserviceable by the 
privateer's shot, and her rigging and sails very much cut ; but 
the cutter escaped with only her commander (slightly) and one 
seaman wounded. The Furet’s rigging and sails were in as bad ** 
a condition as the Viper's, and her loss much greater ; amount- 
ing to four seamen killed, her first and second captains, and six 
seamen wounded, four of them dangerously. 

This was a very spirited little affair, and ranks with the 
Courier and Guerrier as to the near equality of the match. 
Moreover it was, as w'ill be recollected, the second occasion where 
the Viper cutter, under the same commander, had qapturcd a 
French privateer of equal force.* 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — WEST INDIES. 

On the Slst of July an expedition intended to act against the 
Dutch island of Surinam, composed of the 98-gun ship Prince- 
of- Wales, Captain Adrian Renou, bearing the flag of Vice- 
admiral Lord Hugh Seymour, 74-gun ship Invincible, Captain 
William Cayley, four frigates, one 20-gun ship, and one gun-, 
brig, having on board a body of troops commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-genergl Trigge, sailed from Port-Royal bay, Martinique. 

On the 11th of August the expedition made the coast of 
Surinam to windward of the river of that name, and on the 16th, 
in the afternoon, stood in and came to an anchor ofi* the mouth 
of the river. A summons was immediately sent in to the 
governor of the colony, who requested and received 48 hours to 
consider of the proposals. On the 18th the Dutch governor 
consented to treat ; and on the 19tb, on account of the shallow- 
ness of the water, the troops were removed from the two line- 
of-battie ships to the frigates. This done, the latter, with the 
admiral and general on board of one of them, weighed and pro- 
ceeded to a f^h anchorage about two miles up the river. 

In this situation the British squadron continued until the 
night of the 20th, when the capitulation was returned finely 
ratified and confirmed by the governor ; and on the following 
day, the 2 let, Fort New-Amsterdam was taken possesbion oi^^ 
and the garrison, numbering 760 men, of whom 250 only were 
regulars, marched out with the honours of war. On the 22d' 
several other forts and posts, including the town of Paramaribo^ 


* See p. 82 . 
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'tiie capital of the colony, were taken quiet possession of, and 
the whole of Surinam surrendered to the arms of Great Britain. 

The only vessels of war, found lying in Surinam river, were 
the French ship>corvette. Hussar, of 20 lon^ S>pounders,* and 
the Dutch brig corvette, Camphaan, of lo long 6 pounders, 
^th vessels were added to the British navy ; the latter by her 
own name, and the former by the name of the colony in whose 
‘Waters she had been captured. 

EAST INDIES. 

. Although, fromr its situation, not a place at the reduction of 
which the British navy could co-operate, yet, as the coital of 
an immense territory, and the residence of a powerful and 
enterprising chief already named in these pages, the fortress of 
Seringapatam claims to have its surrender noticed. 

The British and native troops assembled for the reduction of 
this important fortress were commanded by Lieutenant-general 
Harris ; and on the 30th of April, the batteries of the former 
Began to batter in breach. On the 3d of May, a breach was 
reported practicable ; and on the 4th, the capital of Mysore was 
carried by assault, with a loss to the British and native troops 
of 83 killed (13 only of the latter), 297 wounded, and six 
missing. Among the killed in defending Seringapatam, was 
the Sultan Tippoo-Saib, whose body after a long search, was 
found under a heap of slain in one of the gateways. Several of 
the gallant Tippoo’s chiefs and head men fell on the same 
occasion. 

Among the numerous prisoners taken in the fortress were a few 
French officers; and, among Uppoo's papers, was found the 
clearest evidence of the good understanding that had subsisted 
Between the deceased Sultan and the French government; and 
this even while Tippoo was negotiating, in seeming heartiness 
and good faith, with the Earl of Momington. Of the origin 
and ill success of a previous applicatipn on. the part of the 
sultan for a supply of French troops, we have already given 
some accountf By the domunents found at Tippoo-Saib’s 
death, it appears that the French government was also to sup> 
]^Iy him with naval officers, who were to receive a large pay; 
that Mangalore was to be Tippoo’s principal seaport, and that 
€h)a and even Bombay were to have been attacked : the first of 
'which settlements, on their anticipated ea^ reduction, was to be 
detained by Tippoo, and the latter to be given op to the French. 

* So^ frith the usual substitution of 9 for 8 pounders, represented in ’ 
iLord July’s letter; but as the ship was only 413 tons, we consider that the 
||Uiiir 9 |§p either fewer in number, or of a Ii|^ter caliber, probably 6.poundef8. 

" t Seep. 218. 
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No* 1. See p. 1. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, durin^^ the 
year 1796. ^ " 

Name. How, when, and where, lost 


Oim-ship 

74 


'Wrecked, December, 16, on the 


Oun-frigr. 


t seamen and troops perished. 

^ { Foundered, December 30, off the 

I ••• Sccvola < coast of Ireland. Crew saved 

[ ' C hy the French 74 Revolution. 

I . ( Wrecked, at same time, on the 

L Impaticnte < Mizen-head ; crew, except se- 

( ven, perished. 

’ (Z) Proserpine \ 

C 36, off Cape-Clear. 

. . ( Captured, April 22, by the Inde^ 

, i» Virginie j fatigablc and squadron, off the 

C Lizard. 

{ Destroyed, August 22, after bc- 
ing run on shore, on the cc^t 
ol France, by Sir J. 13. War- 
rens squadron. 

(£>) Rcnornm£e \ by the Alfred 

^ { 74, off St.-Domingo. 

„ Tribune 5 Capture^ same <fey, by the Uni- 

( corn 32, off Ireland. 

{ Captured, April 13, by the Re- 
volutionnaire33 (other friga tes 
in company), off the coast of 
France. 

C Captured, December 13, by the 

Vestale j Terpsichore 32, near C iiiz, 

( but recaptured next day. 

(//) Tamise i Captured, June 7, by the Santa- 

' ***** { Margarita 36, off* Ireland. 

(1) Nemesis 5 Captured, March 9, by a, British 

( Cdptured, April 20, by the In^ 

u Unite constant 36, in the Meditcr- 

Q rancan. 


Vestale 



m 


AP^rtacMx. 


No. 2. Seep. I. 

A lieC of ships of the line and ffigates, late belongihg to the Ontdi navv. 


year 1796. 


rTTi^uAfiyTiMiri 


Hfm, ishfik. saA where lost 


\ Us, ^ * ^ftaptureA August 17, 

irem T admiral Elphinstone’j 

'l™e I sittbsCme of Good 


OvB^ihiD _ , fjOaptured August 17, by Vice- 

a”/ T admiral Elphinstone’s squadron 

- „ *Reyoluae.........M»ov^*«**« 4tt the Ca^ of Good Hope. 

d4< * ^ 4 rC^pturedi March 4, by Vice-ad^ 

^ < *« miral Rudiaid Onslow, com- 

^ ^ mandmg the slaps of war at 

ri^\ Plymouth, having been do- 

(1^ rake ...< j^y the orders 

of the Britisli government, since 
54< ^ the commencement of the pre- 

• ceding year. 

^ "S Captured, August 17, as Do.- 

„ yaii-Tromp^«.»VM«M<jAiS^*** ^ drecht,Ac. 

Giin.fri|ate '*»**«. 

(Z) Garthor ** 

40. (DJ Tholen ' **”'*’ ** ** 

<D)B»», -Do- 

r Captured, June 8, by her crew 
,, mutinying and carrying her 

'(G) Jason m«..'S into Greenock , where the 16- 

9 ^ A gun brig-sloop Pelican took 

* possession of nei. 

C Captuicd, May 12, b> the Phoe- 

Algo s niK 36, and otlicr ships, in the 

** ( North 

{ Captured, in March, b> the An- 
4iomedi 32, and two sloops, 
in »he Frith of Forth , where 
wki lying, unappiizcd of 
hp^tilittes. f 

Tffl Sirene 4»Captured, Aimuat If, fa Ddi^ 

^. ^Bfellong drecht,Ac. ^ . 

^ * C Captured, April 93, by the Bri* 

^ Tlietb tish at the burrendei of 

** C noMtesa. 
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No* 3. See p. 1. 

A list of ships of the line and fri/^tes, late belon^ng to the Spanish nayy» 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1796. 

Name. How, when, and where lost. 

Gan-friff. C Captured, December 20, by the 

40 Sabina < Minerve 38, off Carthagena, but 

. ( recaptured on the following day. 

C C^tured, October 13, by the 

34 (2>) Mahonesa < Terpsichore 32, near Cape de 

( Gata, Mediterranean. 


An abstract of French, Dutch, and Spanish ships of the line and frigates, 
captured, &C4, during the year 1796. 


Ships of the line 
Frigates 

Total 



Lost throng 
the enem^ 

A 


Lost throag;h 
accident. 

A 

Total 
lost to 
the 

F.D.I(c.S. 

navies. 

Total 
adde<l 
to the 
British 
navy. 


Capt. 

\ r > 

Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 





. .... ‘ 


— 

Fr. 

a*. 

••• 

1 

••• ••• 

1 

• •• 

Du. 

3 

... 

• to 

••• ••• 

3 

3 

Fr. 

9 

1 

1 

1 

12 

B 

Du. 

11 

... 

• te 


11 

10 

Sp. 

2 

... 



2 

1 


..25 


2 

] M- 

29 

22 


2 F 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 4. See p. 1. 


A list of ships and vessels, late belonging to the British navy, captured^ 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1796. 

Name. CommaDder. How, when, and where lost. 


C>'un-ship I 

SO (K) Ca-Ira Chas. D. Pater << 


(N) CoiiragetLv B. Hallowell... 


Burnt by accident and blown up, 
April 11, in San-Fiorenzo bay : 
crew, except fbui, saved. 

Wrecked, December IS, near the 
foot of Ape’s Hill, Straus of 
Gibraltar ; crew, except 124, 
perished. 




\ river Tagus : crew saved. 

{ Foundered, October 10, in coming 
from the West Indies : crew 
saved. 

f Wrecked, May 1.3, on the Isle of 
< Avacbe, St. Dombigo : crew 
saved. 

( Wrecked, August 27, on tlie 
Morant Keys, West Indies : 
crew saved. Had been Anthuse 
c. 1793. 

f Foundered, January 11, by up- 
j setting in a heavy squall, in lat. 
I 38° 8\ long. 17° 40': crew, 
L except seven, perished. 

S Wrecked, December 7, in the 


r(H) Active Ed.Lcv.Gowcr|W^,‘='‘®‘** the river 

I ^ St. Lawrence : crew saved. 

32-«! r Burnt by accident and blown up, 

L i-iM- 

k crew perished. 

28 (/) Hussar James Colnetf \ Wreckeo December 27, on the 

g. C coastof Prance : crew saved. 

20”^(0) Narcissus Percy Sandy key, 

^ ^ * (New Providence : crew saved. 


/)4 

(S) Malabar 

....Thomas Parr... 

50 

(T) Salisbury 

....Wm. Mitchell 

Chm-friRr. 

38 (Z) Undaunted ».i 


1 

r (C) Lcda 

....John AVoodley 

S6^ 

1 

[ (D) Reunion 

....H.W.Bayiitun 

• 

1 

r (//) Active 


32 J 

1 

[ „ Amphion 

Israel Pellew.. 


^ ^ * (New Providence : crew saved. 

^ r Burnt by accident and blown up, 

18* ■ (5) Cormorant Tlioraas Gott.. J Port^u-Prince, St.- 

' ' I Domingo : crew, except 20, 

t perished. 

16 CT) Arab Step. Seymour 5 WwM, June 10, on the Pen- 

' C nrarcks near Brest : crew saved. 

ch™. p.v».H.rad \ “» 

j (.) — wiuta 
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No. 4 — continued. 


Name. Commander. How, when, and v licre lost. 


o. bg, sip. r 

16 (a) Trompetise ....James R. Watson .. ) 

f (b) Bermuda Thomas Maxtono.. \ 

u] \ 

L 99 Helena ..Jeremh. J, Symons ) 

Gun.bri? 

10 (I) Experiment... George Hayts.... 


{ (m) Berhicc Jolin Trefahar \ 

„ Vannenu John Gourly 


Wrecked, date unknown, on 
the Farmer-rock, Kinsale : 
crew saved. 

Foundered, date unknown, in the 
Florida gulf : crew perished. 

Foundered, Nov. 3, on tlie coast 
of Holland : crew perished. 

Captured, October 2, by a S[>a- 
nish sfpindron in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Wrecked, in Nov., on the er)ast 
of Dominica : crew saved. 

Wrecked, in Xov., at Porto- 
Fc*rrajo, Mediterranean : crew 
saved. 


ABSTRACT. 


I.ost thxonpli Lost through 

the enemy. accident. 



r— -"n 

Capt. Dcst. 

\Vrcckeii 

Foundered. Burnt. 

Total 

Ship^ of the line 

„ under the line... 

. *1 

o 

11 

1 

6 2 

3 

20 

Total 

.. 1 

J3 

6 3 

23 


No. 5. 

Se(» p. 2. 




For the pay and maintenance of 1 00, 000 seamen and 20,000 .C s, d, 

marines; aiso the expense of .sea^ordnance 6,210,000 0 0 

„ the ord' iary expenses of the navy, including the half- 


pay to S'” and marine officers ()53,.!i7;l 1 7 

„ the ostraordinaries ; including the building and re- 
pairing (>f ships, and other extra work 768,100 0 0 

Towards defraying the expenses, and preventing the in- 
crease of the debt of the navy 5,000,000 0 0 

To defray the expense to be incurred by increase to the 
pay ^f the seamen and marines, and by the proposed 
issue of full allowance of pi||visions 472,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service £ 13,133,676 ^1 7 


2f2 
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No. 6. See p. 72. 

The following statcjmont will sliow the intended order of battle ot the 
British fleet in tlie Cainperdown battle, the tonnages and complements of 
the respective ships, together with the danniges, as far as they can be 
ascertained, and the loss officially reported to have been sustained in the 
action. 


SHIPS. 

Tons. 

Principal Damages. 

Compic 

»)PDt. 

LOSS. 

! K. 

w. 


r Russel 

1()42 

No damage of any consequence 

i 584 

0 

7 


Director..., 

1377 

Foreyard shot away, bowspri 




c 

o 



si lot through ; also boats 




la 



booms, &c 

485 

0 

7 

>* 

Montagu ... 

1631 

No damage of any coiisecjuonce 

584 

3 

5 

o 

Veteran 

1397 

Three guns disabled, but no- 




0) 



tiling further of consequence 

485 

4 

21 

u 

o 

Monarch ... 

1612 

Hull greatly damaged. Very 




'E 



leaky. Spars and rigging un- 




ed 



hurt 

593 

.36 

100 

•£ 

Powerful ... 

1627 

A good deal hit in liull ; and 




ed 



masts, &c\ much wounded... 

584 

10 

78 


Monmoutli 

1439 

No damage of any consequence 

485 

5 

22 


, Agincourt... 

1434 

One shot tlirongh wind and 







w^ater. Nothing else ma- 







tcrial 

485 

0 

0 


" Triumph ... 

1825 

Very leaky from shut-holes. 







Tliree guns and seven car- 







riages disabled. Masts, &c. 







much cut 

634 

29 

55 

C 

Venerable... 

1669 

Much cut up in hull, and very 




.2 



^ leaky. Some light spars, but 







no lower masts, .shot away ... 

587 

15 

62 

'B 

Ardent 

1422 

Hull pierced in all directions : 







all masts, &c. cut, but none 




1 



of any consequence shot 







aw'ay 

485 

41 

107 

Ih 

Bedford .... 

1606 

Hull hit in^many places and 




O 



very low. Ship leaky in 




1 



CAiiscqucnce. No principal 




O 



spars shot away, but most of 




5 



them wounded 

584 

30 

41 

09 

Lancaster... 

14.30 

No damage of any coiiscqucnce 

485 

3 

18 


Belliqucux 

1379 

Hull and spars, particularly 







the former, much shattered... 

485 

25 

78 


Adamant.... 

1060 

No damage of any consequence 

3.38 

0 

0 


Is& 

1051 

Ditto 

336 

2 

21 









< 

V 4 

23602 

• 

8221 1 

m ( 

322 


* The order of battle waA^gj^ersed : hence, the starboard division led. But 
several of the ships were out of their places. 
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No. 7. See p. 


The following statement contains the names of the Dutch ships in tlie 
order in wliich they were drawn up in line, together witJi their respective 
toimz^cs and complements, and, as far as they can be ascertained, the 
principal damages and loss sustained by the ships. 


SHIPS. 

Tods. 

Principal Damag:cs. 

Complc 

iiieut. 

LOSS. 

K. 

w. 

Bcschcrmer 

1052 

Probably not much damaged in 






hull or spars 

350 



Gelykhcid* 

1305 

Believed not to have been dis- 






masted ; but uncertain 

450 

40 

t 

Hercules^ 

1266 

Hull torn to pieces, and mueb 






burnt near the stern. Mizen- 






must shot away, and all spars, 






&c. much cut 

450 



Devries** 

1360 

In the sum<i state of uncertainty 






as Gelykheid 

450 



Vryheid 

1362 

Hull riddled, so as to bo scarcely 






seaworthy ; and all three nuusts 






shot away by the board 

550 

t 

t 

States-General ... 

I5(i0 

Hull agood deal hit : wluM'lshot 






away ; spars, &e. wounded... 

550 

20 

40 

WfKsonaor# 

12G9 

l^neeriain 

450 



Batavier 

1048 

Very triliin<^, it is believed 

350 



Bratus 

15G0 

Ditto 

550 

10 

50 

Leyden 

1307 

Ditto 

450 



Mars 

1357 

Mizeiiinast shot :iway 

400 

1 

14 

Cerberus 

1317 

No damage of any consecpieiiee 

450 

5 

9 

Jupiter* 

1559 

Hull greatly shattcrea. Main 






and mizen masts shot away. 






Other niiists, &c. cut to pieces 

550 


t 

Ilaerlem 

1324 

Ditto ; also main topmast .'ind 






mizen mast shot away 

450 

t 

t 

Alkm;ji>f* 

1041 

Hull much cut up : mizen mast 






and main topmast shot aw'ay, 






fore and main masts fell after- 






wards 

350 

26 

62 

Delft* 

1050 ; 

Hull torn to pieces - 

375 

43 

76 




20937 


7175 - 

490 • 

>80 



Monnikciidam frigate* 


50 

40 

Total, as published, in gross, in a French newspaper / 

HO ( 

>20 


The ships marked ♦, were captured ; ihe mark J in the loss denotes that the 
amount was great, but, as well as where a blank appears, is unosccrtainable. 
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No. 8. See p. 105. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1797. 


<^un-sliip 

74 

Gun^fiig. 


4()< 


30 <! 


Name. How, when, and wlieie lost. 

{ Wrecked, January 13, during an 
action witli the IndefatigaWe 
and Amazon frigates, near the 
Penmarcks. 

( Foundered, in November, on her 

... Meduse..... passage from America: crew 

I siued by Insurgentc. 

{ Captured, Marcli 9, along with tlie 
2:>-gun conette Constance, by 
the ban r lonmzo and Nyniphe 
frigates, olf Brest. 

r Captured, January 5, with troops*, 

... Tortue J by the Polyphemus 64, off 

t Ireland. 

r Destroyed, July 17, by Sir J. B. 

... Calliope J * Warren’s squadron, on the coast 

• L of France. 

r Destroyed, April 17, after being 
1 run on shore, by the Thunderer 

... Herinione and Valiant 74s, offSt.-Domingo. 

I Misnamed Harmonic in the 
k oilieial account and in Steel. 

(/J) Ncreidc t Captured, December 22, by the 

( Plurhe frigate, off Sicily. 

... Sun'eilhuitc jWrwked, hi January, in Bantry 

d bay. 

« 


No. 9, See p. 105. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, lately belonging to the Dutch navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1797. 

Name. How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-ship 

(P) Devries 

„ Gclykheid 

64^ „ Flacrlem 

Hercules 

Wassenaer 

* eA ( Akmaar. 

"1 \/ Delft T.. 


Captured, October 1 1, by Admiral 
Duncan, off Camperdown. 

The Delft foundered on her way 
into port. 
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No. 10. See p. 105. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Spanish navy 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during 
the year 1 797. 


Name. How, when, and where lost. 

Gun-ship 

1 12 { (B) Salvador-del-Mundo f Captured, Februar}' 1 4, by Admiral 

\ „ Saii-Josef. Sir John Jervis, oft* Cape San- 

fin 5 (^) San-Nicolas L Vincent. 

) c V ^ f Destroyed, Feb. 17, in Shagga- 

... San- Vincente J r-imus bay, island of Trinidad, 

j to prevent capture by Hear- 

(M) San-Damiiso Captured, on the same occasion. 

( Captured, with Salvador-del- 
„ Smi-Ysidro ^ kuiido.&e. 

Cun-frig. C Captur^'d, April 2G, by the Irre- 

(D) Ninfa < sistiblc 74, in Conil bay, near 

( Cadiz. 

... Santa^Elena .’. \ Destroyed, on the same ocr^iou, 

( alter having been run on shore. 

- “ 


An abstract of French, Dutch, and Spanish ships of the line and frigates, 
captured, &c. during the year 1797. 


Lost through 
the euemy. 


Lost through 
accidei|t. 


to tlie to the 
t F.D.&S, British 


Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt, navies. navy. 


Ships of the line < Du. 

(Sp. 


Frigates 
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APKNDIX. 


No. 1 1. See p. 105. 

A list of ships and vessels, late belonging to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during tlic year 1797. 


Name. 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-friff. 

38 {A) Artois Sir Edmund Nagle... 5 Wr^ked, July 31, on the coast 

^ ® { of b rance : rrew saved. 

f Wrecked, Jan. 14, ou the French 

((fi) Amazon Rt. Garth. Reynolds < coast, near Isle Bas . crew 

gg J { saved, but made prisoners. 


U 


f Wrecked, Nov. 16, off‘ Halifax, 

(D) Tribune Scory Barker < Nova-Scotia : crew, except 

( seven, perished. 

C Captured, Sept. 22, by her crew 

32 (//) Hermionc ...Hugh Pigot ^ miitinyirigand carrying her into 

La Guira, South America. 

28 (i) Tartar Hon. C. Elphinstonc | Wrecked in April, at the island 

^ j ‘ ( of St.-Domiiigo : crew saved. 

" Swift Thomas Hayward..t \ l’o'indcrcd,datcunknown,inthe 

J' ^ ^ ( China seas : crew perished. 

^ j C Wrecked, Dec. 27, on Hog- 

l(J') Hunter Tudor Tucker < island, off Virginia; crow, 

^ ^ ( except five, saved. 

■ f(a)‘ Fortune Valentine Collard ... i Wrecked, date unknown, near 

J ( Oporto : crew perished. 

\ rmirc Hen.Harding Parker \ Ff^ndercd, January 2, off the 

( hliannoii : crew perished. 

14 (b) Hermes William Mulso \ »• at sea ^ 

Gun bri ^ perished. 

“Kf) Pandora Samuel Mason \ Foandcred.dateunknown inthe 

J ' ' I Nortli bca : crew perished. 

L Resolution... William Iluggct \ Foundered, date unknown, at 

oo ^ sea : crew perished. 

f Captured, in December, off 

r(g) Growler John Hollingsworth. J Dungeness, by two Frcncli 

12-^ C row juats. 

t Lacedcnmmn Matthew Wrench ... | ^“CiS’by Sr^ndl!^ 


GOD-CUt. ^ 

"'(1) jFbx John Gibson 


10 


Mo'-Antoinettc John MTncrheny . 


{ Destroyed, July 24, in front of 
Santa-Cruz : 96 of crew and 
passengers perished. 

Captured, date unknown, by her 
crew mutinying and carrying 
her into a French port in the 
West Indies. 

r Wrecked, April 27, on the 

F.B. (u) Albion .Henry Savage << Middle sand, in the Swin: 

^ it saved. 

I).8. (,) P„rid™..W. H». ^ ^ 


I 

f 
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No. 11 — continued. 


ABSTRACT. 


Lost through Lost through 

the enemy. accident. 

Capt. Dest. Svrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total. 


Ships of the line 

under tlic line 4 18 5 


18 


Total 4 1 8 


5 


18 


No. 12, See p. 107. 

For the pay and maintenance of 100,000 seamen and £ s, d, 

20,000 marines ; also the expense of sca-ordnance 0,030,000 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships in which they are to serve... 4,200,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine officers 680,858 19 7 

„ the expense of the transport service, and for niuin- 
tenance of prisoners of war in health 1,200,000 0 0 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 639,5.30 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service 


,X13.449,388 19 7 
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No. 13. Seep. 113. 

Duns noire position, nous devons faire a TAngleterre une guerre sure, et 
nous le pouvons. Qiie nous soyons en paix ou en guerre, il nous taut 
<]uaraiitc ou cinquante millions pour reorganiser noire marine. Noire armce 
do ierre n’en sera ni plus ni moins forte, au lieu qiie la guerre oblige TAngle- 
terre a faire des preparatifs immenscs qui ruinent ses finanres, df^truisent 
Tosprit dll commerce, et changent absolument la constiiuiic^n et les nueurs dc 
ce pcuple. Nous devons employer tout fete a armer noire escadre de Jirest, 
a faire c^xcrccr nos maielois dans la rade, a achever les vaisseaux qui soifi en 
construction :i Rochefort, a Lorient et a Brest. Si Ton met quelque activite 
dans ces travaiix, nous pouvons esprrer d’avoir, au mois de Septeinbre, trente- 
cinq vaisseaux a Brest, y rompris les quatre ou cinq nouveaux que Ton pent 
constriiire a Lorient et a Rochefort. 

Nous aurons vers la tin du mois, dans les differens ports de la Manche, pres 
de deux c(*nts chaloiipes eaiionnieres : il faut les placer a Cherbourg, an 
Havre, ii Boulogne, ii Dunkerque et a Ostende, et employer tout Tete a 
amariner nos soldats. En continuant ii donner i\ la commission des cotes de 
la Manche trois cent niillo francs par demde, nous pouvons faire constriiire 
deux cents aiitrcs chaloupes d’unc dimension plus forte et propres a trans- 
porter des chevaux. Nous aiirions done au mois de Septembre quatre cents 
chaloupes canontiicTes a Boulogne, ct vingt-cinq vaisseaux de guerre a Brest. 
Les Hollandais peuvent avoir egalement dans cet intorvalle douze vaisseaux 
dc guerre au Texel. 

Nous avons dans la Mediterraiiec deux cspeces de vaisseaux ; Douze vais- 
seaux de construction franyaise, qui peuvent, d’ici au mois dc Septembre, 
ctre augmentes de deux nouveaux ; neuf de construction v6niticnne. 11 
serait possible, apr^ Texpedition que le gouverneraent projette dans la 
Mediterranee de laire passer les qiiatorze vaisseaux a Brest, et de garder dans 
la Mi^iterranee simplemcnt les neuf vaisseaux vtnitiens, ce qui nous ferait, 
dans le courant du mois d’Oetobre ou dc Novembre, cinquante vaisseaux de 
guerre fran^ais a Brest, et presque autant de fregates. 

Il serait possible alors de transporter quarante mille hommes sur le point 
de TAiigleterre que Ton voudrait, en evitant meme un combat naval, si 
reniiemi etait plus fort, dans le temps que quarante mille hommes nieiiace- 
raient de patir sur les qiiatve cents cj^loupcs canonniiTcs et autant de 
bateaiix-peclieurs dc Boulogne, et que Tescadre Hollandaise ot dix mille 
hommes de transport menaceraient dc se porter en Ecosse. L’invasion en 
Angleterre, executee de cette maniere, et dans les mois de Novembre et de 
D^cembre, serait presque certaine. L’ Angleterre s’epuiserait par un effort 
immense, ct qui ne la garaiitirait pas de notre invasion. 

En effet, rcxpeditioii dans TOrient obligera Tennemi d’envoyer six vais- 
seaux de guerre, de plus dans Tlnde, et peut-etre le double de fregates a I’em- 
bouchurc de la Mer Rouge : elle serait obligee d’avoir de vingt-deux a vingt- 
cinq vaisseaux a I’embouchure de la Meditcrranee ; soixante vaisseaux devout 
Brest et douze devant le Texel ; ce qui formerait un total de cent trois vais- 
seaux de guerre, sans compter ceux cpi’eHc a aujourd’hui en Amerique et aux 
Iildes, sans compter les dix ou douze Vaisseaux de 50 canons avec une ving- 
taine de frdgates, qp’elle serait obligee d’avoir pour s’opposer, a I’invasion de 
Boulogne. Nous npus coq|||prerioiis toujours maitres de la M^diterranee» 
puisque nous y aurions neuf^isseaux de construction venitienne. 
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II y aurait encore un moyen d’augmenter nos forces dans cette mer ; co 
serait de faire cejler par I’Espagnc trois vaisscaux de guerre et trois fregates 
a la republique liguriennc. Cette r^publiquc ne peut plus ctre aujt)urd*lmi 
qu’un departemeiit de la France :* elle a plus de virigt niille excellens 
marins. II cst d’une tr^bonne polititiue de la part de la France de favoriser 
la rc'publique ligurienne, et d’exiger meme qii’elle ait quelques vaisseaiix de 
guerre. Si Ton prevoit des diiiicultes ^ ce qtie TEspagne^ cede a nous ou a la 
republique ligurienne trois vaisseaux de guerre, je croirais utile quo nous- 
memes nous vendissions a la republiflue ligurienne trois des ncuf vaisscaux 
que nous avons pris aux Venitiens, et que noil^ exig^ssions qu’ils en coii- 
struisissent trois autres : c*est une bonne cscadrc, montee par de bons nuirins, 
que nous trouverons avoir gagnec. Avee I’argent que nous aiirons des 
Ligurions, nous ferons faire ii Toulon trois bon vaisscaux de notre construc- 
tion : car les vaisseaux de construction venitienne exigent autant de niatelots 
qu’un bon vaisscau de 74 ; et des niatelots, voilii notre partic faiblc. Dans 
les evenomens futurs qui peuvent arriver, il nous cst extremenient aviui- 
tageux que les trois rcpubliques d* Italic, qui doivent balancer les forces du 
roi ^e Naples et du grand-due dc Toscane, aient une marine plus forte que 
celle du roi de Naples . — Victoires et Conquites, tome x., p. 375. 


* Tel flit en effet son sort six au sept ans plus tard. 
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No. 14. See p. ]8d. 

On the 10th, at 0 a.m., Lieutenant Duval embarked on boardatnree- 
masted, latecn-ri^ged Scaridcroon boat, laden witii beans, and armed with 
two swivels. On the lltii, at 4 he lost sight of the fleet, and steered 
nortli-enst, passing within a mile and a half of the Swiftsiire and her prize, 
the Fortune corvette. On the J6th, at 5 p.m., the boat anrhored within 
three-quarters of a mile of Seanderoun ; and saluted tlie town (a little paltry 
place, in the midst of a swamp) with five swivels, but i\<:s not answered. 
'Hiis, and the non-appearance of any colours, raised a suspicion that the 
French party prevailed in the town. At length a bout came off, liuving on 
board a Turk, who railed himself captain of the port. At Lieutenant 
Duval's request the colours wore hoisted : he then went on shore, saw the 
governor in his mud-house, delighted him with the account of the action, and 
obtained his promise to furnish guards for the journey to Aleppo. On the 
18th, at 5 A.M., Lieutenant Duval, having, the preceding day, sent his eight 
men to Cyprus, for the English consul to forward them to Naples, and having 
procured for hirnsolf an Arab dress and a servant, and been furnished by the 
governor with the two promised guards, set off on his journey. At 4 f. m. 
the party arrived at Aleppo. It took until the 27th, to make the neccssiiry 
preparations for crossing tlic desert. At rjoon on that day the cavalcade, con- 
sisting of 24 Arabs, IJi camels, and a horse for Mr. Duval, quitted Aleppo. 
At noon on the 4th of September, after undergoing the usual fatigue of a 
journey across the desert, Lieutenant Duval and lus escort arrived at Juba, a 
small town situated on the Euphrates. On the 7th, at 2 r. m., he reached 
Bagdad. On the next day, the hashaw, who was highly pleased with the 
news of the defeat sustaiiUMl by the French, rciquested Lieutenant Duval to 
W'ait upon him, dressed in his uniform. He did so ; and, passing an ante- 
room filled with guards and attendants, found the bashaw seated in state, on 
a very ricli cusliion, with a niinister on each side of him. Tlie floor of the 
apartment was covered with a rich carpet, and the walls and pillars hung with 
mirA>rs of \arious lines, tlie rcfliiction from whi(‘h gave to the room a very 
splendid apptiarance. The hasliaw then ordered two attendants to clothe 
Lieutenant Duval with a handsome pelisse ; and, pointing to a boat riding 
in th(^ Tigris, asked him if she would answer* hi.«*li||^,urpose. Tlie lieutenant 
made a suitable reply, and departed. On passing through the streets, he was 
greeted with “ God save and prosper the English.” On the 9tli Lieutenant 
Duval, witli a proper escort of servants and guards, embarked in the 
governors boat ; and, on the 19th, lauded on the west side of the river, 
within four miles of Bassorah. Shortly afterwards the lieutenant got oa 
board the Fly packet, and on the 21st of October arrived in safety at 
Bombay. 
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No. 15. See p. 252. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to tlie French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1798. * 


Ga'**ship 

120 


Nan;e. 


Orient . 


How. wben. and where lost. 


Destroyed by fire, August I, in 
[ the action with Rear-admiral 
Nelson’s fleet, in Aboukir bay. 


80 


74 ^ 


(K) Franklin ■ 

„ Tonnaut 

(M) Aquilon 

„ Spurt iate 

(O) Conqiierant {►Captured on the same occasion. 


Pfuplo-Souverain 

Guerrier 

Heureux 

Mercure 


* f Destroyed on the same occasion 

... Timolcon ^ by lier owui crew, after having 

( been run on shore. 

f Captured, April 21, by the Mars 

(M) Ilercule < 74, near the Rer du Jbu, coast 

r of France. 


GuD’frlgatc 


40 < 


lloche 

\ 

r Captured, October 12, by Sir 

1 John Borlase Warren’s s<jua- 
1 dron, off* tlie north-west •coast 
L of Ireland, 

Qiiatorzc^plflet 

( 

i 

\ Accidentally burnt, Mviy 1, at 
[ Lorient. 

Loire 

{ 

5 

1 Captured, October 18, by the 
[ Anson 44, off coast of Ireland. 

Seine 

j 

r Captured, June 30, by the Jason 
and Pique frigates, in the Pas- 
L sage Breton, cojist of France. 

Immortalite 

...... j 

[ Captured, October 20, by the 
[ Fisgard 38, near Brest. 
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Name. 


Gun-frip. 



Artcmise 
Sericusn .. 

ConHantc 

Coqiiillo... 

Embuscadc 

Bcllonji ... 
Dtradc .... 

ll('solu(» .... 
Sensible .... 


How, wben, and whore lost. 


C Destroyed by fire, at the capture 
“ \ of Franklin, Tonnant, &c. 

^ ( Destroyed by bein?^ sunk on same 
'* \ occasion. 

{ Destroyed, Mfey .01, after being 
run on shore by the Hydra 
frigate, a cutter, and bomb, 
neiu* Htivre. 

. C Captured at the same time as the 
. ( Hoche. 

( ("aptured, October 12, by the 
* ( Kthalion frigate, off Ireland. 

^ Captured, August 24, by the 
^ fripitcis Magrianime and Naiad, 

C off Cape Finisterre. 

( Captured, October 13, by the 
I Mclampus frigate, off’ Ireland. 

^ Captured, June 27, by the Sca- 
l horse frigate, Mediterranean, 
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No. 16. See p. 252. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Dutch navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1798. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-friff. 

30 (G) Fnric ) Captured, October 24, by the Si- 

24 (O) Waakzaamheid. ) rius frigate, in the North Sea. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Spanish navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1798. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun. trip. 

34 (D) Santa-Dorotca . 


Capturetl, July 1.5, by the Lion 
(j4, off Carthagena. 


An abstract of French, Dutch, and Spanish ships of the line and frigates, 
captured, &c, during the year 1798. 



Lost thioiigh 
the enemy. 

r ' 

Lost through 
accident. 

^ , 

Total 
lObt 
to the 
F.D.itS. 

Total 
added 
to the 
British 


Capt. 

Dest. 

Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 

navies. 

navy. 

Ships of the line 

. . Fr. 1 1 


... 

1 

14 

8 

C Fr. 10 

3 

... 

... 

13 

8 

Frigates 

..^Dik 2 , 

/ ... 

• •• 

... ... 

2 

2 


? • ..rx 

y 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Tcral... 

5 

... 

1 

30 

19 
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A list of ships and vessels late belonging to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1798. 

IIow, when, nnd where lost. 

C Wrecked, Pecember 10, ofTSi- 
( cily : grew saved. 


•George A^uis'ay'. 


Name. 

Gnu-. ship 

74 (N) Colossus.. 

Captured, August 18, by the 

50 (T) Lcander T. Bould. 'tUompson < French 74. Genereux, near 

( Candia, Mediterranean. 

, C Burnt and blown up, July 24, 

44 (V) llesistancc... Edward Pakenham.. < in the Straits of J3anca : crew, 

( except about five, perislied. 

Gun-fri/r. ? Wrecked, July 18, off Cape 

'(A) Aigle Charles Tyler < Farina, coast of Spain : crew 

t saved. 

38 r Wrecked, October 13, near 

„ Jason Charles Stirling....'^ Brest : crew saved, but made 

L prisoners. 

rr i ^ Wrecked, date unknown, on 

I (D) irama,lryad...Thos. Elphinstonc..*^ port„ga|. 

5 Wrecked, June 29, on the coast 

^ \ of France : crew saved. 

T XT* i Wrecked, April 12, on Rota 

.. James N,c. Morris | near Cadiz : crew saved. 

{ Wrecked, April 4, on Mount- 
Batten point, Plymouth 
Sound ; crew saved. 


32 ^ 


(E) Lively.. 


32 (//) Ambuscade... Henry Jenkins. 


28 (7) Garland James Athol Wood 

G. fih. si 


{ (S) Pctcrel Charles Long 

j 

(F) Rover George Irvine...,* •.<? 


G. b. sip. 

f(V) Kingfisher Fred. L. Maitland 




Raven J. W. Taylor Dixon*j 


16 (a) Braak James Drew << 


Gun.brij 


(g^ Crash B. M. Praed. 


Gun-sip. 

6^ (n) George., 


•Michael Mackey... 


Captured, December 14, by the 
French 28-gun frgaitc Bayon- 
naisc. 

Wrecked, July 26, off the coast 
of Madag^car ; crew saved, 
r Ca|>tt|||Bk December 14, by a 
SpaMpfrigate-squadron, off 
Majorca. 

^ Wrecked, date unknown, in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence : crew 
saved. 

Wrecked, Dec. 3, on the bar of 
Lisbon : crew saved. 

Wrecked, February 3, on the 
Middle ground, near Cux- 
haven : crew saved. 

Foundered, May 23, by upset- 
ting in the Delaware : captain 
and 34 of her crew perished. 

Captured, Aug. 26, on the coast 
of Holland. 

[* Captured, January 3, by ,two 
»anish privateers in the 
est Indies. 
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No. llT^contmed* 


A. T. 


^e. CoMrtWfr. J9ow, when, Mid ^re Imt 

. f Wrecked, November 2(}, on the 
r(r) Medusa... Alexander Becher.< coast oF Portugal new 
> U saved. 

! . f Foundered, Aug. 15, in coming 

^(z) J?tr/ttco..*George Reynolds .W from the West Indies crew 

^ t ttived. 


Ships of the line . 
„ under the line 

Total 


ABSTRACT. 


[ J ost through 
tlie enemy 


Capt Best 


Lost through 
accident 


Wrecked Fouodircd Burnt 


Total * 


• •• 
5 


1 I 

11 2 1 10 


5 


12 2 1 20 


No 18 See p 253. 

For the pa} ind nianitenan^e of 100,000 Momcii and € t r/ 

20,000 mdiincs . , . . . >, 8 >0,000 0 0 

„ the wear and teai ot ships, det , . . . 4,680,000 0 0 

„ the onhmi} exponsies of the niw, including the half- 
pay to sea and inaiint ofhceis , al o the expense of soi- 

oidnaiice 1,110,063 6 7 

„ the extiao diuaius^^includnig the building and re- 
pairing of ships, diuipBer cxtia work .... 603 750 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-semee, and of maint lin- 
ing the ) risoriers of war in health 1,911,200 0 0 

Te3t supphes granted f 01 the sca-semee . Jt* 13,654,0 13 6 7 


No. 19. Sec p. 2a5. 

Ji lu' \cu\ pas \ous fane Li gueire, si ^ous n’etes pas mon enne^mi , in us il 
(st temps que ^ous vous cxpliquie/. Si \ous continucz k donner refuge et a 
gordci siir Ics imntieres de I’Egyptc Ibrahim-Bey, je regarderai tela cotnme 
lino hostiliU, et j’lrai a Acre , si vous voulez vnie en paix a\ec moi, vous 
cloignerez Jbrahim-Bey a qiiarante lieues dcs frontieres d*Eg}pte, et vous 
Idisserez hbre Ic commerce entre Daraiette et la Syne. Alors, je vous 
promets de respecter vos ctats, et de Uisser la liberte enti^re aii commerue 
entre' PEgyptc et la Sync, soit par terre, soit par mcr.— J ic/oir« et Conytuta, 
tome i\., p. 243. ^ 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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No* 20« So6 p* 2dS» 

Ayant 6U instruifc qae mon cscadre dtait prete et qu’une arm^e fbnnidable 
4taife embarqu4o dessus ; convaincu, comme je I’ai dit plusieuis fois, que tani; 
que je ne ftapp^ pas un coup qui 4crase 4 la fois tous mes ennoin^, je ne 
pourrai pas jouir tranquillement et paisiblement de la possession de FEgypte, 
la plus belle contr4e du monde, j’ai pris le parti tl*aller me mettre moi-mdme 
^ la t4te de mes vaisseaux, en laf^ant pendant mon absence le commande- 
ment au Gk;n4ral Klebcr, bomme d'un mirite distingue, et auquel j'ai recom- 
niand4 d'avoir pour les ulemas et les echeicks la meme amitid que moi. Faites 
ce qu’il vous sera possible pour que le peuple d’E^te ait en lui la m^c 
conliancc qu'il avail cn moi, et qu^a mon retour, qui sera dans deux ou trois 
^ mois, je sois content du peuple d’Egypte, et que je n’aie que des louanges ct 
des recompenses s\ donner aux scheicks.— Fjctoirc# et Cmquites, tome xi., 
p. 217. 


NOTES 


ANNUAL ABSTRACTS. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 5. 

H*. It will be here observed, that, although the columns of both the 
Increase and Decrease compartments are vacant, the grand total of this class 
diifcrs, by 217 tons, from that of the same class in the preceding year’s 
Abstract. Tliis is because one of the ships, the Prince, was lengthened 1 1 
feet, and thereby became enlarged from 1871 to 2088 tons. 

P#, The four purchased vessels of this class had been laid down for India- 
meii, and, together with a fifth not yet launched, were purchased of the 
compiiny by the British government. Tliey chiefly diflercd from the larger 
iridividudh of R, in being consti netted with a detached quarterdeck and fore- 
Cciijtle, and in liaving one port fener of a side on each deck ; so as, from the 
increased viidth of tlie ports, to carry 24 instead of 18 pounders on the first 
deck. 

A*, C% and G* The frigates in the launched columns were all built 
of fir. 

E*, Of 880 tons and upwards 

T*. The jutrehased ship was the Pylades, which had been driven on shore 
in Haialdswick bay, Isle of Nest, in the year 1704 (see the British casualty 
li^t foi that year, vol. i., p. 391), but was aftei wards got off, and being deemed 
iireparabl} damaged, sold at Leith. The new owners, however, contrived to 
repair the ship, and in 179G sold her back to the British government. 

* The hired vessels numbered *ibout 74. Of course both the line and the 
gcncial grand totals of this Ahsti.ict, exhibit, when compaied with the cor- 
rtspuiidiiig totals in Abstiact No. 4, the difference remarked upon and 

explained at note H*. Thus: 592 I 530423+99 I 63548=691 I 593971 

* 3 4 5 * 

—39 I 32016 = 652 | 561055 — 19 | 10724 = o33 | 550331+217 tons= 

ti 

633 I 550541'’ Of these sets of figures, 1 is the giand total of Abstract No. 
4 , 2 is the Increase total, and 3 the Decrease total of the present Abstract ; 
4, such of tlie ships in the two launched columns as, having been ordered to 
be built n. 1795, are alread} included in the totals of Abstract No. 4 : they 
comprise di but the two cutteis at i. The next set of figures, 5, would have 
bc*en the grand total if Abstiact No. 5, but for the Prince’s 217 tons, the 
additioi of which gives 6, the true grand total of tlie Abstract. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 6. 

P*. The purchased individual of this class, is the ship 
coi responding note to the last Abstract^ 

X*. The newly^iuilt individual is the Endymion, armed with twentyvefx 
24-pounders on the main deck. Her draught was copied from that or (he 
Pomone, taken from the French in April, 1794, and she would hmw 
measured the same ; but the merchant-builders, from some neglect, suffmd^ 
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her frame to fall out nearly eight inches, which increased her measurement by 
38 tons : thus, 



f^ciiEth of 

Brencith 



birth-deck. 

Extreme. 

Tons. 


ft. in. 

ft. 

in. 


By draught 

159 2^ 

)1 

Ilf 

1239 

when built 

159 d| 

42 

7i 

1277 


It should have been so stated at p. 100, instead of that it was an error in 
the measurement of the Pomone. This oversight occasioned the Pomonc’s 
tonnage, at p. 326, to be stated at “ about 1270*' instead of ** 1240.** 

It may here be remarked, that tlie two ships of this class and the three 
rantt in the class next above, in mounting but 26 guns on the main deck, 
similar to the classes from B to H inclusive, are "additional exceptions to 
those mentioned in note f , vol. i., p. 397. Both W and X may be considered, 
however, as temporary classes ; and, besides, they contain too few individuals 
to disturb the general rule. 

Y#. One of these iiewly-built ships, the Cambrian, was first fitted with 
24-pounders, but 18-pounders were found to suit her better. The other ship 
w'as the Aensta, armed with thirty 18-pounders on the main deck, by which 
her quarters were too much crowded. 

N*. One of these captured ships W'os the late British 24-gun ship Hyapna. 
Tlie French hod cut away her <]uarterdeck and forecastle, and made her a 
Hush ship. As such, the Hvainti, ou being restored to the British service, 
was allowed to remain ; and was armed with twenty 32-pouuder carronades 
and two long 9-pouuders. 

iV*. Two of the newly-built ships were the Dasher and Driver (averting 
400 tons), constructed at Bermuda, of the sweet or pencil cedar. They 
proved very durable vessels. 

F*. Tlie new brig was the Cruiser, the first of the fine set of brigs of 
which this class is at present wholly composed. One of the two new ships oi* 
the class S left unnoticed, was the Osprey, built from the same diaught as 
the Cruiser, but shiji-rigged, by way of tr;^ing whicli mode of rigging would 
best answer. 

* «*. The reason of moving these ships, by the “ Converted” columns, to a 
new class, in preference to simply transferring them to the “ Stationaiy” 
compartment of their respective classes, E and P, is to avoid making an 
exception to the rule that no eniiscr ever quits the “ Stationary” eoliinin'-, 
but to be sold or taken to pieces : whereas the Victory and Sampson, on 
being siibseijuently repaired, again went to sea full-armed. The rule, 
it may be observed, does not extend to the “ &c., or non-cruising classes 
othemise, these very ships could not be restored tc their former rank. 

• The hired vessels numbered about ?8. 


NOTE TO ABSTRACT No. 7. 
IThe liired vessels numbered about 94. 
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